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The TWO NEW SHORT-WIND SERIES which have been added to the Catal: 
for Gentlemen, and Series N, for Ladies. GOLD FILLED, SILVER OXIDISED ar NICKEL CASES, 
of the latest and most beautiful designs. Roman or Arabic Dials ; Plain or Fancy Backs. 
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A splendid short- winding keyless timekeeper, 
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“Bnd there was no more sea,” 


Z 
Ne 


SAY The Last Chanty. 


HUS said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim, 
Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree :— 
“Lo! Earth has passed away 
On the smoke of Judgment Day, 


That Our Word may be established shall we gather up 
the Sea?” . 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly Mariners :— 
“Plague upon the hurricanes that made us furl and flee! 
But the war is done between us, 
In the deep the Lord hath seen us— 
Our bones we'll leave the barracout’; and God may 
sink the Sea!” 


Then said the soul of Judas that betrayed Him :— 
“Lord, hast Thou forgotten Thy covenant with me? 

How once a year I go 

To cool me on the floe, es 
And Ye take my Day of Mercy if Ye take away the Sea!” 


Copyright 1893 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by George Routledge and Sons, Ld. 











Then said the Soul of the Angel of the Off-Shore Wind :— 
(He that bits the Thunder when the bull-mouthed 
breakers flee) 
“] have watch and ward to keep 
O’er thy wonders on the deep, 


And Ye take mine Honour from me if Ye take away the Sea!” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly Mariners :— 
“Nay, but we were angry and a hasty folk are we! 
If we worked the ship together 
Till she foundered in foul weather, 


Are we babes that we should clamour for a vengeance on the Sea?” 


Then said the souls of the slaves that men threw overboard :— 
“Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band were we: 
But Thy arm was strong to save, 
And it touched us on the wave, 


And we drowsed the long tides idle till Thy trumpets tore the Sea.” 


Then cried the soul of the stout Apostle Paul to God :— 


“Once we frapped a ship, and she laboured woundily. 


There were fourteen score of these, 
And they blessed Thee on their knees 
When they learned Thy Grace and Glory under Malta by the sea.” 
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Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly Mariners, aa 
Plucking at their harps, and they plucked 
unhandily— 





“Our thumbs are rough and tarred 
And the tune is something hard— 


May we lift the Dipsea Chanty such as seamen use at sea?” 


Then said the souls of the Gentlemen-Adventurers— 
Fettered wrist-to-bar all for red iniquity :— 
“Ho, we revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s; - 


Heave or sink it, leave or drink it, we were Masters of the Sea!” 


Up spake the soul of a grey Gothavn ’speckshioner :— 
(He that led the flinching in the fleets of fair Dundee) 
“Ho, the ringer and right whale, 
And the fish we struck for sale, 
Will Ye whelm them all for wantonness that wallow in the sea?” 
Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly Mariners, 
Crying :— Under Heaven here is neither lead nor lee! 
Must we sing for evermore 
On the windless glassy floor? 
Take back your golden fiddles, and we'll beat for open sea!” 
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Sea up to Him, 
And ’stablishéd his borders unto all Eternity, 


That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure 


They may enter into galleons and serve Him on the sea. 


Sun, wind, and cloud shall fail not from the face of it, 

Stinging, ringing spindrift nor the fulmar flying Sree, 
And the ships shall go abroad 

To the glory of the Lord 

Who heard the silly satlor-men and gave them back 


their Sea! 














EAR George,” wrote Bishop Atterbury * to his friend Dr. Small- 
ridge one “Friday noon” in 1706,—“I happened about a 
fortnight ago to dine with Mrs. Astell: she spoke to me of 
my sermon, and desired me to print it; and after I had 
given her the proper answers, hinted to me that she would 
be glad of perusing it: I complied with her, and sent her 
the sermon next day. Yesternight she returned it, with 
this sheet of her remarks, which I cannot forbear communi- 
cating to you, because I take them to be of an extraordinary 
nature, considering they come from the pen of a woman. 
Indeed, one would not imagine a woman had written them. There 
is not an expression that carries the least air of her sex from the beginning to the 
end of it. She attacks me very home, you see, and artfully enough, and under 
pretence of taking my part against other divines, who are in Hoadly’s measures. 
Had she as much good breeding as good sense, she would be perfect ; but she 
has not the most decent manner of insinuating what she means, but is now and 
then a little offensive and shocking in her expressions, which I wonder at, because 
a civil turn of words, even where the matter is not pleasing, is what her sex is 
always mistress of: she, I think, is wanting in it. But her sensible and natural 
way of writing makes amends for that defect—if indeed anything can make amends 
for it. I dread to engage her; so I may write a general civil answer to her, and 
leave the rest to an oral conference.” 

Who was this Mistress Astell whose sharp wit and unsparing candour thus alarmed 
and scandalised the famous bishop ? 

It has been asserted that she deserves to rank as the forerunner of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and of Mill among the pioneers of the emancipation of women. If 













* Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 

t See Journal of Education, April and May 1891: ‘‘ Mary Astell, An Advocate of Woman’s 
Rights two hundred years ago,” by Karl D. Biilbring. The article first drew my attention to the 
history of this remarkable woman, and is the only modern account of any importance that I have been 
able to find of her, except a paper by Mr. Richard Welford, belonging to a series entitled ‘‘ Men of 
Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed,” which appeared in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle a few years ago. 
Interesting as they are, both accounts leave much to be said. 
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this claim is a just one, as I think it is, then Mary Astell’s name ought to be a 
household word in the mouth of this generation. Yet very few people have even 
heard of her, and still smaller is the number of those who could tell you what she 
attempted to do for her sex. 

Let us glance at the story of her life, and see if she is really worthy to be held 
in remembrance. 

She was the daughter of a merchant, and was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
1668, at a period of social reaction which had a special influence upon the lot of 
women. Puritanism had driven them back from the dignity and comparative equality 
with men, to which they had attained in Tudor times, into a subjection that rendered 
intellectual development impossible. Compare Shakespeare’s conception of female 
character with that of Milton, the poet of Puritanism. ‘Think, for instance, of the 
relations between Portia and Bassanio, or Beatrice and Benedick, and then turn to 
“ Paradise Lost,” where Adam says complacently to the angel, with whom he is 
discussing the question of the Fall :— 


‘¢ But still I see the tenor of man’s woe 
Holds on the same from woman to begin.” 


And, though the angel objects to the blame being thus thrown upon Eve, he 
assumes, in rebuking Adam, a male superiority of still deeper dye. Man, he says 
sternly, instead of being subject to “effeminate slackness,” as Adam had been, 


‘* should better hold his place 
By wisdom and superior gifts received.” 


From the narrow groove of false modesty and humility within which the extreme 
views of the Puritans confined them, women only escaped through the degrading 
reactionary sensualism of the Restoration. The reign of Charles II. ushered in the 
reign of “ Women and Wine.” ‘Then came the Revolution, followed by a state of 
things hardly less pernicious in its effect on the character of both sexes than the first 
rebound of animal exuberance under Charles II. had been. For the nation, worn out 
by the strain of the great religious and political crises through which it had passed, 
sank into a phase of apathy and cynicism that was fatal to any progress but that of 
the most material order. The low standard of public morality which disfigures the 
history of the post-Revolution period could not but have its counterpart in domestic 
life, and it is not surprising to find that all through the eighteenth century the average 
Englishman’s ideal woman was a being formed merely to gratify his grosser appetites 
and to minister to his bodily comforts. But even at the most corrupt time there were 
some finer spirits among women who realised their position, and longed to escape 
from the poisonous atmosphere created for them by circumstances into a purer air 
where they might breathe and grow freely. 

Mary Astell was one of these finer spirits. Born eight years after Charles II. 
came to the throne, she lived to witness the less picturesque dissipations of the 
two first Georges. But it is a significant fact that the most impressionable years 
of her life occurred in the intervening reigns of William and Mary and of Anne, 
when the influence of the Court was somewhat purer, and when that short-lived 
flame of literary genius burst forth which illuminated England for a brilliant moment, 
before the nation fell into the sodden mood that was so long to hold it in spiritual 
bondage. 

At an early age Mary Astell showed herself to be unusually intelligent ; and an 
uncle of hers, who was a clergyman, noticing her precocity, undertook to educate 
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her. Under his care she made rapid progress in philosophy, mathematics, and 
logic ; she also learnt French, and, later in life, gained considerable knowledge of 
Latin. At the date of the Revolution, when she was about twenty years old, she 
left Newcastle and went to live in London—with whom, or for what reasons we do not 
know. She never went back to the North, but spent the rest of her life in London 
and at Chelsea, continuing always to study diligently, in defiance of petty interruptions. 
“(As I have been informed by a relation of hers),” says her biographer, George 
Ballard,* “when she has accidentally seen needless visitors coming, whom she 
knew to be incapable of discoursing upon any useful subject, but to come for the 
sake of chat and tattle, she would look out at the window and jestingly tell them 
(as Cato did Nasica) ‘ Mrs. Astell is not at home’; and in good earnest keep them 
out, not suffering such triflers to make inroads upon her more serious hours.” 

She probably supported herself by the earnings of her pen, eked out by gifts from 
rich friends ; especially from Lady Elizabeth Hastings, who is said to have given her 
as much as “ four score guineas ” at one time. 

“ Although from the very flower of her age she lived and conversed with the 
beau monde amidst all the gaiety, pomp, and pageantry of the great city; yet she 
well knew how to resist and shun those infatuating snares, and wisely guarded 
against all these temptations and evils, and in the midst of it led a holy, pure 
and even angelical life. . . . This severe strictness of holy discipline was not in the 
least attended with sourness or moroseness of temper; her mind being generally 
calm and serene, and her deportment and conversation were (sic) highly entertaining 
and innocently facetious. . . . Though she was easy and affable to others, to herself 
she was perhaps sometimes over-severe ; for she would live like a Hermit, for a 
considerable time together, upon a crust of bread and water with a little small beer.” 

She never married; but vague hints of a disappointment in love, and certain 
remarks in her writings upon the nature of the passion, show that she was not too 
much of a blue-stocking to be very human in her affections. She died in 1731, at 
the age of sixty-three, from cancer in the breast, after great suffering, which she bore 
in stoical silence for several years. 

Now let us peep into her writings. Several volumes of theological controversy, 
with such uninviting titles as Moderation Truly Stated, A Fair Way with the 
Dissenters, The Christian Religion as professed by a Daughter of the Church of 
England, and so forth, do not promise much that is interesting to modern readers. 
The leading themes are ardent championship of non-resistance and bitter opposition 
to occasional conformity ; Locke’s “ Reasonableness of Christianity” is fearlessly 
criticised, and also Tillotson’s celebrated sermon on hell torments. The writer 
evidently did not hesitate to cross pens in battle with the foremost men of her 
day. Here and there, even in these musty pages, we get vivid glimpses of the 
outspoken, breezy nature which we saw (in the letter quoted above) through spectacles 
of a polished man of the world. Indeed, the charm of Mary Astell’s personality, 
as breathed through the medium of her writings, lies exactly in that quality which 
offended Bishop Atterbury : namely, a delightful, frank common-sense, often hidden, 
it is true, beneath much grandiloquent verbiage, and a ponderous load of eighteenth- 
century ideas, but still unmistakably present. 

In spite of this under-current of sprightliness, however, we might be content to let 
her name sink into oblivion if she had written nothing besides controversial tracts. 

But there are three or four little volumes of a different character, in which we 

* “Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain who have been celebrated for their Writings or 


Skill in the Learned Languages, Arts and Sciences,” by George Ballard. Oxford, 1752. 
t Ballard. 
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may discover why such a distinguished place among women has been claimed for 
their writer. In their pages she expresses burning resentment at the position to 
which women were reduced in the England of her own day, tells of her longing to 
make their lives fuller and less dependent, and declares her firm belief that nothing 
could be done to help them unless they were allowed a better education than that 
which was within their reach. 

Of these we must unwillingly put aside the Zssay in Defence of the Female Sex 
(remarkable for the wide knowledge of literature which its author displays) ; and 
the Reflections on Marriage. ‘These essays are filled with wisdom and _ insight 
into what the various relations of life ought to be, and pointed with satire at what 
men have made them; but lack of space renders it impossible to give any account 
of these works here, if justice is to be done to one which far surpasses them all in 
originality and historical interest. 

The work to which I refer is nothing less than a very eloquent plea for the 
Higher Education of Women, and a scheme for the establishment of a Women’s 
College on advanced lines. It consists of two parts, the first of which was published 
in 1694, and is called A Serious Proposal to the Ladies for the Advancement of their 
True and Greatest Interest. 

The writer begins her appeal to “the ladies ” by trying to stir up their indignation, 
asking them how they can be content to be like tulips in a garden, to make a fine 
show and be good for nothing. ‘There is no reason, she says, why they should 
be content to be cyphers in the world. The cause of the defects they labour 
under is, if not wholly, yet at least in the first place, due to the mistakes of their 
education. “Women are from their very infancy debar'd those advantages with 
the want of which they are afterwards reproached, and nursed up in those vices 
which will hereafter be upbraided to them.” ‘They are thrust forth ignorant into 
the hurry and noise of the world, where they have little time and still less inclination 
to stand still and reflect ; and so their minds grow incapable of any serious thought, 
and become themselves “as light and frothy as those things they are conversant 
about.” ‘ Were the men,” she remarks, “as much neglected, and as little care taken 
to cultivate and improve them, perhaps they would be so far from surpassing those 
whom they now despise that they themselves would sink into the greatest stupidity 
and brutality!” She then suggests that a “ Monastery or Religious Retirement” 
should be erected, in which women might devote themselves for a time to study 
and contemplation in preparation for the duties of life. 

“Your retreat,” she tells her readers, “shall be so managed as not to exclude 
the good works of an active from the pleasure and serenity of a contemplative 
life. It shall not so cut you off from the world as to hinder you from bettering 
and improving it; but rather qualify you to do it the greatest good, and be a 
Seminary to stock the kingdom with pious and prudent Ladies, whose good example, 
it is to be hop’d, will so influence the rest of their sex, that Women may no longer 
pass for those little, useless, and impertinent animals, which the ill conduct of too 
many has caus’d them to be mistaken for... . One great end of this institution 
shall be to expel that cloud of Ignorance which custom has involv’d us in, to furnish 
our minds with a stock of solid and useful knowledge that the Souls of women may 
no longer be the only unadorn’d and neglected things. . . . What is it,” she asks, 
“but the want of an ingenious Education that renders the generality of Feminine 
Conversation so insipid and foolish, and their solitude so ‘xsupportable? Learning 
is therefore necessary to render them more agreeable and useful in Company, and 
to furnish them with becoming entertainments when alone, that so they may 
not be driven to those miserable shifts, which too many make use of to put 
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off their time, that precious Talent that never lies on the hands of a judicious 
Person.” 

The College was to be conducted on strict Church principles (all the feasts 
and fasts being rigidly observed), and lodging, habit and diet were to be of the 
simplest. ‘The institution, however, would “not only permit but recommend harm- 
less and ingenious Diversions, Musick particularly and such as may refresh the 
3ody, without enervating the mind. . . . Neither God nor wise men will like us 
the better for an affected severity and waspish sourness.” ‘Those in authority, it 
is sagely observed, “should be persons of irreproachable lives, who have lived much 
whatever the time of their abode in the world has been.” 

Among the advantages of such an institution Mary Astell points out the protection 
that it would afford to women of serious tastes from the sneers and scoffs of the 
‘“ Beaux and Topping Sparks of the Town”; the opportunities it would give for 
contracting the purest and noblest friendships ; the lofty habits of thought it would 
encourage ; the educational work that might be carried on by its students among the 
children of persons of quality, and also (if funds were plentiful enough) among the 
children of poor gentlefolk; and the protection it would give to heiresses from 
designing men. Or, if the heiress be disposed to marry, “here she may remain 
in safety till a convenient Match be offer'd by her Friends and be freed from 
the danger of a dishonourable one; Modesty requiring that a Woman should not 
love before Marriage, but only make choice of one whom she can love hereafter, 
she who has none but innocent affections being easily able to fix them where duty 
requires.” 

Opinions on what is compatible with modesty have happily changed a good deal 
during the last two hundred years, and those who shudder at the colourless ideal of 
maidenhood which seemed beautiful even to the sensible Mary Astell will turn with 
relief to her remarks on the expediency of mental cultivation for women as a means of 
securing lasting happiness in marriage. 

“Tet those, therefore,” she writes, “who value themselves only on external 
accomplishments, consider how liable they are to decay, and how soon they may be 
depriv’d of them, and that supposing they shou’d continue, they are but sandy 
Foundations to build Esteem upon. What a disappointment it will be to a Ladies 
(sic) Admirer as well as to herself, that her conversation shou’d lose and endanger the 
Victory her eyes had gain’d. For when the Passion of a Lover is evaporat’d into the 
cool temper of a Husband, and a frequent review has lessen’d the wonder which her 
charms at first had rais’d, she'll retain no more than such a formal respect as decency 
and good breeding will require, and perhaps hardly that.” 

“The Ladies, I’m sure, have no reason to dislike this Proposal,” she says, when 
she has set forth her scheme, “ but I know not how the Men will resent it to have 
their enclosure broke down and Women invited to tast of that tree of knowledge they 
have so long unjustly monopolised.” And yet she tells “the Men,” if they rightly 
understand their own interest, they have no reason to oppose the ingenious Education 
of the Women, and she illustrates this by an enlargement on the great influence and 
responsibilities which fall to the lot of mothers, and the advantages of possessing a 
wise and prudent wife. 

Ballard tells us that “a certain great lady ” (some say the Princess Anne) promised 
to give £10,000 towards carrying out Mary Astell’s plan, but afterwards retracted, 
Bishop Burnet having urged that the College would be too much like a nunnery and 
therefore a dangerous institution. 

Three years passed away, and still, though many people expressed approval of the 
scheme, no one volunteered practical assistance. Then, in 1697, Mary Astell published 
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the second part of the Sevious Proposal to the Ladies, “wherein a method is offer'd 
for the Improvement of their Minds.” 

In this she repeats in fresh words much that she had already said in the first 
part, and, besides answering with characteristic directness many of the objections 
which had been raised against the Proposa/, she sets forth her ideas on the relative 
importance of various branches of education and the, best methods of study. If she 
had lived in the present day she would undoubtedly have been in the anti-classical 
camp; for she particularly insists that ¢#émgs, not words, should be the objects of 
inquiry, and stipulates for as few languages as possible. ‘“ ‘Truths merely Speculative,” 
she observes, “and which have no influence upon Practice, which neither contribute 
to the good of Soul or Body are but idle Amusements, an impertinent and criminal 
wast of Time.” 

Her views on Spelling, “in which Women are defective,” are those of an optimist. 
It only needs a little care, she says: “ if we spell as we pronounce, we shall generally 
be right, and if this sometimes leads us into mistakes Custom will be more to blame 
than we.” In a like cheerful spirit she asserts that women are really not so bad at 
Grammar as people generally make them out to be. 

I have, perhaps, already quoted too much; but I cannot resist giving in Mary 
Astell’s own words part of the defence which she made against the objections, both 
definite and indefinite, raised by Bishop Burnet and others. 

These objections were invariably based on the assumption that the aim of the 
College was not only to cut women off for ever from all male society, as in a nunnery, 
but also to turn them, as far as possible, into men. This was the assumption made 
by the writer (probably Swift) who ridiculed Mary Astell and her Serious Proposal in 
No. 63 of Zhe Tatler, in a satirical passage so abominable in tone that, if regarded 
as an index to the public opinion of his time, it goes a long way toward proving the 
crying necessity for some attempt to add dignity to the status of women. Defoe, to 
his honour, realised this necessity. But he was an exception: the mass of men, 
until the time of Mill, steadily set their faces against any change, continuing to bring 
forward the same old objections. Even in the middle of this century Tennyson took 
up the very thought that had been so grossly handled in Zhe TZatler, and in his 
graceful medley, Zhe Princess, foretold once more the inevitable failure of any 
scheme of education based on the doctrine that woman is undeveloped man. 

The oft-repeated warning has, no doubt, been useful, but Mary Astell seems 
hardly to have needed it. She really asked for very little. She was behind Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and still further behind Mill, in so far as she appears to have had no 
idea of widening the sphere of women, but to have aimed simply at making them 
more fit to discharge the duties universally recognised as peculiarly feminine. 

“We do not pretend,” she is careful to point out, “that Women should teach in 
the Church or usurp Authority where it is not allowed them.” Again, when she is 
dealing with the requirements of good style in speech, she thus dismisses the question 
of pronunciation. ‘“ Though it takes more with some Auditors many times than Good 
Sense, there needs little be said of it here, since women have no business with the 
Pulpit, the Bar, or St. Stephen’s Chapel; and Nature does for the most part furnish 
’em with such a Musical Tone, Persuasive Air, and winning Address as renders their 
Discourse sufficiently agreeable in Private Conversation.” And, a few pages further on, 
occurs the following passage :—“I do not contend for, being far from desiring, that 
any one shou’d neglect her Necessary Affairs to amuse herself with nice Speculations. 
No, She who has a Family is discharging part of her Christian Calling whilst she’s 
taking care for its support and government, and wou’d be very much out, if she 
lock’d herself in her Study, when her Domesticks had need of her direction. But there 
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are few of those to whom I write, who have not a good deal of time to spare, if you 
reckon what’s thrown away on fantastic Impertinencies, and ’tis this I would have 
better employ’d. Were not a Morning more advantageously spent at a Book than at 
a Looking-Glass, and an Evening in Meditation than in Gaming? Were not Pertinent 
and Ingenious Discourse more becoming in a visit, than Idle twattle and uncharitable 
Remarks? than a nauseous repetition of a set of fine words which nobody believes or 
cares for? And is not the fitting ourselves to do Real Services to our Neighbours a 
better expression of our Civility than the formal performance of a thousand ridiculous 
Ceremonies, which every one condemns and yet none has the courage to break 
through?” “It is not my intention,” she tells her readers, “that you shou’d 
seclude yourselves from the World, I know it is necessary that a great number of 
you shou’d live in it, but it is unreasonable and Barbarous to drive you into’t e’re 
you are capable of doing good in it, or at least of keeping Evil from yourselves. 
Nor am I so fond of my Proposal, as not to lay it aside very willingly, did I 
think you could be sufficiently serv’d without it. But since such Seminaries are 
thought proper for the Men, since they enjoy the Fruits of those Noble Ladies’ 
Bounty who were the foundresses of several of their Colleges, why shou’d we not 
think that such ways of Education wou’d be as advantageous to the Ladies? or 
why shou’d we despair of finding some among them who will be as kind to their 
own Sex as their Ancestors have been to the other? Some. objections against this 
design have already been considered, and those which I have since met with 
are either too trifling to deserve a serious Answer or too ill-natur'd not to require 
a severer than I care to give them. ‘They must either be very Ignorant or very 
Malicious who pretend that we wou’d imitate Foreign Monasteries, or object against 
us the Inconveniences that they are subject to; a little attention to what they read 
might have convine’d them that our Institution is rather Academical than Monastic. 
So that it is altogether beside the purpose to say ’tis too Recluse, or prejudicial to 
an Active Life ; ’tis as far from that as a Lady’s Practising at home is from being a 
hindrance to her dancing at Court. For an active life consists not barely in Being 
in the World, but in doing much good in it. And therefore it is fit we retire a little 
to furnish our Understandings with useful Principles, to set our Inclinations right 
and to manage our Passions, and when this is well done, but not till then, we 
may safely venture out. 

“And as for those who think so contemptibly of such a considerable part of 
God’s Creation, as to suppose that we were made for nothing else but to Admire 
and do them Service and to make provision for the low concerns of an Animal 
Life, we pity their mistake, and can calmly bear their scoffs, for they do not express 
so much contempt of us as they do of our Maker, and therefore the reproach of 
such incompetent judges is not an Injury but an Honor to us. 

“The Ladies, I hope, pass a truer estimate on themselves, and need not be 
told that they were made for nobler purposes. For though I wou’d by no means 
encourage Pride, yet I would not have them take a mean and grovelling Spirit 
for true Humility. A being content with Ignorance is really but a Pretence, for 
the frame of our nature is such that it is impossible we shou’d be so; even those 
very Pretenders value themselves for some Knowledge or other, though it be a 
trifling or mistaken one. She who makes the most grimace at a Woman of Sense, 
who employs all her little skill in endeavouring to render Learning and Ingenuity 
ridiculous, is yet very desirous to be thought knowing in a Dress, in the Management 
of an Intreague, in Coquetry or Good Houswifry. If then either the Nobleness 
or the Necessity of our Nature unavoidably excites us to a desire of Advancing, 
shall it be thought a fault to do it by pursueing the best things? and since we 
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wild value ourselves on somewhat or other, shou’d it not be on the most substantial 
ground ?” 

Abundance of reassurance is offered to “the Men” as to the security of their 
prerogatives and lawful privileges; and their opposition is further disarmed by 
the assumption that since they are so well-assured of their own merit, they 
cannot entertain the least suspicion that women will “overtop them.” “It is 
upon some other account, therefore,” says Mary Astell, “that they object to our 
Proposal, but what that is I shall not pretend to guess, since they do not think 
fit to speak out and declare it.” 

The second appeal met with a no more satisfactory response than the first had 
done. The time was not ripe for the measures that she suggested. England had to 
pass through a maturing process which lasted for nearly two hundred years before a 
small body of its most cultivated inhabitants, having arrived at the point reached by 
her so long ago, gave their support to Miss Emily Davies and to Miss Clough in 
establishing the colleges. of Girton and Newnham—those colleges for women which 
have furnished a pattern for many similar institutions, and which are now not only 
tolerated, but substantially befriended by the leading men of Cambridge. To-day, 
when hundreds of young women spend their three years at the University, and nobody 
marvels, shall we not look back across the centuries to greet the memory of one 
who, having a vision of such possibilities, strove, though she strove prematurely and 
therefore in vain, to bring them within the range of practical reality ? 


KATHERINE S, PATTINSON. 












































A MODERN CONFESSOR. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET.” 


SCENE.—A drawing-room near Buckingham Gate, everything that is pretty, quaint, 

artistic, and original. 

DRAMATIS PERSONE.—.Vrs. St. Laurence and her daughter Amelia; an African traveller ; 
the Editor of the “ Cultur-Kampf” ; a General; a writing lady, and a painting lady-— 
assembled in the ten minutes before luncheon—Dr. Hubbard, a fashionable specialist ; 
and afterwards Lady Flora Hereford. 


[Three clocks strike two.] 
























Servant announces: Dr. Hubbard. 
Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—How good 
of you to be so exact, you who work 
so hard! 
HupparD.— Don’t you find that 
the workers are generally punctual ? 
When a busy man allows himself what 
schoolgirls call an hour’s “rec.,” he 
likes to get his full sixty minutes. I 
am due at Paddington at 3.35. 
AMELIA.— You are rushing off some- 
where to a patient ? 
HussBarD.—Only to Budleigh Sal- 
terton. I shall be in town again by 
supper time. é 
Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—And your 
dinner ? 
Hupnarp.—Will be out of a 
railway basket—if I dine. 
[A butler appears just inside 
the door, and murmurs. | 
Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—At any rate 
we mustn’t keep you waiting for your 
luncheon. 





[The four women go out in a bundle and 

drift downstairs, followed by the four men.] 

[Scene changes to dining-room—quainter and more 
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original than the drawing-room. Mrs. St. Laurence allots places, and when every- 
body is seated a ninth chair makes its emptiness obvious. ] 

WritinG Lapy.—You expect some one else ? 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Lady flora Hereford. She is seldom late. 

PaintTING Lapy.—I hope she will come. I love looking at her. 

Writinc Lapy.—Do you think her handsome ? 

PaintinG Lapy.-—I think her positively beautiful. I should like to paint her— 
in a black satin gown, like that portrait by Richmond: Lady Hood, I think 
it was. 

AFRICAN TRAVELLER.—A very poor complexion—no colour. 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Lady Flora believes in soap and water, and has the courage 
of her opinions. 

Hvupparp.—Have I ever met this lovely friend of yours ? 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Not in this house, I think. She has lived abroad a great 
deal, and we can so seldom get you. But you mustn’t run away with the idea that my 
friend is either a beauty or a young woman. Painters rave about faces in which other 
people see very little charm. Lady Flora has what 
» I calla fine countenance—full of strong character. 



















{Butler ushers in Lady Flora Hereford.] 

She is tall, slim, perfectly dressed, in the plain- 
est style compatible with the highest fashion. 
She is remarkably pale, with strongly marked 


which looks black. She shakes hands with 
Mrs. St. Laurence, apologises, nods to 
Amelia, slips quietly into the vacant place, 
and finds herself next Dr. Hubbard, whom 
she salutes with a smile and a little nod.] 


Lapy FLora.—How odd that we 
should meet so soon again! 

Hvupzarp [with a want of self-posses- 
sion singular in a fashionable physician]. 
—Yes, it is curious. I—I was not pre- 
pared for such a meeting. You can 
© hardly have had time to go home and 
» change your bonnet. It is not the same 
bonnet, I think ? 

Lapy FLora.—No, it is not the same 
bonnet. 


[The talk becomes general, and dwells chiefly 
on politics. The house is intensely Conserva- 
tive ; the Literary Lady is Radical, Socialistic, 
Agnostic—and lays about her wildly in a conver- 
sational way, trampling upon everybody’s prejudices 
and opinions, and reminding the Traveller of a hippo- 
potamus struggling up a reedy bank, in the silence of the 
tropical night, to wallow in the red Sawahil fields. The Painting Lady is unconcerned 
whether a bye-election taking place that very day be lost or won, but wishes that 
everybody would paint in the early Italian manner, at once so sincere and so 
convincing. Luncheon finishes, and the ladies troop upstairs, with Dr. Hubbard 
at their heels, leaving the three other men to smoke and tell anecdotes. 
Mrs. St. Laurence beckons the physician into her favourite corner, a corner with 
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an oriel window that affords a glimpse of Birdcage Walk 
and the space in front of the Palace, an inestimable 
corner at which to see coachmen, bouquets, horses, , 
and household troops on a Drawing-room day. 4. } 
The rest of the women group themselves in 
the music-room at the back, hang over a 
voiceless piano, and babble about people, 
plays, and books, while a sleek Dachs- 
hund paws pleadingly first one and 3 
then another guest, soliciting ad- 
miration. ] 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Now, Doctor, “ rst 
come and sit in my pocket, and tell me | 
all about Lady Flora. 

Hupparp.-—Why, what can I 
tell you about her? She is your 
friend, not mine. 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—But she 
is your patient, poor thing! 

HupsparpD. — Thanks for the 
compliment. 

Mrs. St. Laurence.—And I am / 
sure there is something very serious. You Oas 
turned pale when she came in. 

Hupparp.—Did I? It must have been nm 
indigestion. I am not in the habit of turning 
pale when I meet a patient in society—criminal as I may sometimes be. 

Mrs. St. LaureENcE.—Ah! then you admit she is a patient of yours? 

HvusBarD.—Why should I deny it? <A great many people in town come to me, 
casually—nervous people, foolish people, some of them. 

Mrs. St. Laurence.—Flora Hereford may be nervous, but she is not 
foolish. 

Husparp.—I have no doubt you know a great deal more about her than I 
do; so please tell me all you can. She interests me immensely, and though a 
doctor must not talk about even the most casual patient, a lady may talk of her 
friends. 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—I know how strict you are. [Looking thoughtfully at Lady 
Flora.] If that poor thing were in the last stage of heart disease, and likely to fall 
dead in my drawing-room, you wouldn’t tell me. 

HusBARD.—Fortunately there is no fear of such a calamity, so my sense of medical 
etiquette is not too severely strained. Yes, it is a most interesting face. Have you 
known her long? 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Ever since her débu¢—one of the beauties of her year. She 
married—remarkably well—after her first season. 

Hueparp.—And she has led a happy life ? 

Mrs. St. LAuRENCE.—Why not? Her husband is rich, distinguished, a power in 
the political world—and indulgent to a fault. She goes where she likes, does what 
she likes, spends as much as she likes, chooses her own friends, and has just chosen 
a husband—-poor as a church mouse—for her only daughter. 

HusBarRD.—I understand. <A semi-detached couple. 

Mrs. St. LAURENCE.—Quite as much attached as any couple can wish to be in 
an advanced civilisation like ours. The amusements and pleasures of civilised life 
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are impossible for Darby and Joan. That kind of husband and wife are only fit to 
vegetate in a mouldy old country house. 
[This is about as much of a ¢éfe-d-téte as any one could hope for after one of 
Mrs. St. Laurence’s luncheons. The servants come round with coffee and liqueurs, 
Somebody bids good-bye; and Dr. Hubbard, stealing a look at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, sees that he has no surplus of time. 
He too takes leave in briefest phrase, and is followed downstairs by Lady 
Flora, who passes him in the hall. Her carriage is standing in front of the open 
door, her footman in waiting.] 

“ A hansom, sir?” asks Mrs. St. Laurence’s butler. 

Lapy F ora (looking round).—Can I drive you anywhere, Dr. Hubbard ? 

HuspBarD.—You are too good. But no, I could not think of troubling you. I 
am going to the world’s end. ’ 

Lavy FLora.—Let us drive to 
the world’s end together. Where 
is it ? 

HusbBarp.— Paddington — 
the Great Western Station. 

Lapy Fiora.—That will 
suit me very well. I have 
a dearest friend in Sussex 
Gardens, to whom I owe a |. 
visit. My debt shall be paid 
this afternoon. 








[The doctor follows her 
into the neat little brougham, 
and seats himself beside her. 
There is only room for two. 
Mother and daughter—for shop- 
ping, calling, parties. Husband Hanes 
and wife, perhaps, occasionally. ] 

Lapy FLora.—You were surprised to 
meet me so soon—surprised, perhaps, that 
I should go into society so very soon after 
what you told me this morning ? /t 

HupparD.—I am never surprised at pluck in/a 
woman—when her own interests or her own sufferings only are at stake. 

Lapy FLtora.—Ah! you know that to hit us very hard you must hit us through 
something we love. Well, I am not heart-broken, you see. I don’t pull down my 
boudoir blinds and sit and cry ina dark corner; although it is only two hours since 
you told me that I have not more than a year to live—and that I am to die of a 
malady which means suffering worse than death. 

HusparbD.—Science has found means for alleviating all suffering. 

Lapy FLtora.—God bless the men of science! Iam not going to be dreary, Dr. 
Hubbard, because I know my fate. 

Husparp.—You are a woman of a thousand, Lady Flora. 

Lapy FLtora.—No, I am no braver than other women. I am only a woman who 
has had enough of life. 

Hupparp.-—Because the cup has been so full of sweetness: full to overflowing ; 
drained too greedily ? 

Lapy FLora.—Because when the wine was sweetest—in the very morning of life 
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—I found the cup empty, and nothing left me but the dregs: dregs that were all the 
more bitter because the draught had been so sweet. 

HvuBBARD.—My poor lady! Women’s lives are full of disappointments. We 
doctors know more than most people—and perhaps are more sympathetic than most 
people. 

Lapy F.Lora.—Yes, one finds sympathy in the consulting-room. It is the 
modern confessional. People had told me of your goodness, your good sense ; 
so I thought I would go to you, and ask you to tell me the truth—the very 
truth—-however hard it might seem for you to tell. Believe me, it was not half 
so hard for me to hear. It would have made me still gladder if I had heard it 
eighteen years ago. 

Huszbarp.—Was the disillusion of your life so terrible ? 

Lapy Fiora.—Terrible! There are women in London who would laugh 
at me for remembering it, after eighteen years. Such a common story—so 
obvious, so banal. I had married a man I idolised, and respected for his talents, 
for his place in the world, his influence—for himself most of all. My first 
two years of married life were a dream of happiness, unclouded by one whisper 
of doubt or one chill breath of fear. And then one morning, when my baby 
was six months old, I found out in a casual way—as such secrets are generally 
discovered—that he had another establishment, that he had been dividing his life 
between two women and two homes. The other home was older by half a dozen 
years than mine; and there were children, happy, innocent children in it, and a 
woman who was called a wife, a beautiful low-born woman, a goddess talking like 
a peasant, a woman who adored him perhaps as I adored him. Only there was 
this difference: she submitted to be second to the wife; I could not be second 
to the mistress. 

Husparv.— Poor lady! An old, very old story. 

Lapy FLora.—So my mother told me— 








“With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart.” 


She could not preach down my heart. From the hideous day that brought me that 
knowledge, I have been—— an édition de /uxe—richly bound, and always on the 
shelf. 

HuskarD.—Eighteen years of martyrdom ? 

Lapy Fiora.—No, no, I don’t want to pose as a martyr. I have had my 
daughter ; have watched over her, and played with her, taught her, trained her, lived 
with her, and lived for her. Six months ago she brought me a lover, poor, not 
too well born, but a man of rare intellect, and a gentleman to the tips of his fingers. 
I made it my business to find out all about his antecedents—there should be no 
crushing surprise for my little Maud, a year or two after marriage, if I could help it. 
His history should at least be free from stain, up to his wedding day. He came 
through the ordeal, and I gave my consent; Mr. Hereford consenting also, pour me 
Jaire plaisir. 1 had the bliss of seeing my darling’s happiness—and then I had to see, 
as so many mothers have seen in their time, how her heart and mind gradually 
became absorbed in that other newer, stronger passion, until I had to take the lower 
place, the place to which I had been looking forward with prophetic pain ever since 
she was too old to sit on my knees and listen to fairy stories with her arms round my 
neck. She will be married next month. I have ordered her trousseau. I have 
arranged her marriage settlement—helped her to choose her house and furniture. 
You see there is very little left for me to do, Doctor, except to look forward to being 
a grandmother. I can dispense with the pleasure of knowing the third generation. 
VoL. I.—No. 2. 10 
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Hupparp.—And will you confide—what I told you this morning—to Mr. 
Hereford ? 

Lapy FLora.—No. It would only worry him needlessly.. He is elated by the 
parliamentary success of his eldest son—far la main gauche—who made his maiden 
speech in the House last week. Here we are at Paddington, Dr. Hubbard. I hope I 
have not been too boring. 

Hupsparp.—You have interested me deeply. Send for me when you will. Let 
me be your watchdog, and whatever science can do in your case be sure it 
shall be done. 

[The physician runs quickly into the terminus, finds his train blunderingly, and 
astonishes other travellers by the spectacle of a grave, middle-aged, well-dressed 
gentleman, with red eyelids, and the evidence of recent emotion. ] 


M. E. BraAppon. 













IN A SHINTO TEMPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


O one whose ideas have 
been trained by the 
habits of Western civili- 

sation, the “ Land of the Rising 
Sun” is pre-eminently the land 
of surprises. It needs but a 
sojourn of from six to nine 
months in Japan, not only to 
acquaint the traveller with a 
vast variety of facts, both new 
and strange, concerning the 
manners, thoughts, and method of life of its inhabitants, 
but to enable him to carry home a store of information and 
of theory as to the past, the present, and (more especially) 
the future, of that interesting people. Among the facts 
so learnt, none perhaps are more astonishing than those 
presented to us as constituting the origin of the country 
itself; unless it be the hold which such traditions exert 
upon the minds of the people, and the persistence with 
.which they are retained in the present day. Japan has 
now its railways, telegraphs, and electric lighting, its schools, 
and its army, equipped with a breechloading rifle ;* and 
there are numerous Christian missionaries, besides fifteen 
or more sects of Buddhists; yet the old ancestral religion 
still seems to satisfy the religious cravings of a large portion of the population. It 
is rightly called “ancestral,” for it consists in a great degree of the worship of 
ancestors. 

Japan, be it known, is the real centre of creation, the first bud of the human 
world, kissed by the Heaven that created Man, the first man, father of the Japanese 
race. The fact has been recorded in documents for at least two thousand years, 
and no doubt can enter the mind of the faithful, that the present Mikado is a 
direct descendant of the gods. We learn from the ancient Japanese writers that, 
many centuries before the epoch when our own little island arose, at Heaven’s 
command, from out the azure main, the gods were wont to make Japan their 
place of residence, or at least that they paid very frequent visits to that country, 
and that the first emperor was himself a god. The worship of these deities or kami 
(kami no michi) is the basis of the primeval religion of Japan. The name of the 
heavenly host is more than “legion.” It is somewhat difficult to make anything 


* This breechloader was invented by a Japanese, and (by the way) is a desperate kicker ; at least, 
I was told so by one who was kicked. 
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like an accurate estimate of the number of these gods, but according to Japanese 
authorities there are about eight million of them. 

During the last two or three thousand years, the intercourse between the deities 
of the universe and the Emperor or Mikado of Japan has somehow declined. The 
intimacy is not so close now as it was in the good old times; but the kinship 
has never been lost sight of, and the custodians of the ancient religion have 
preserved the connection by the occasional deification of a deceased Mikado. It 
is easy to realise the closeness of the alliance between Church and State, before 
the comparatively recent introduction of Buddhism. 

Such was the old national 
faith, which is named the 
Shinto religion of the Japanese. 
The temples dedicated to its 
worship are, according to my 
experience, most frequently 
_ situated outside the towns, 
generally in groves and on 
sites where the ground lends 
itself to the purpose. Many 
» are the artistic surprises and 
; delights which greet the 
traveller’s eye, where the 
' shrines, sometimes insignificant 
only, peep forth with a dainty 
» charm from the midst of 
beautiful foliage. One of 
these Sznto temples, which 
may be taken as a type of the 
rest; is my favourite resort, 
and I go there day after day 
; to make studies. My way to 

it is by a long street leading 
out of the town, across which 
the beams of early morning 
slant their rays; and at the 
end appears the stone /orit 
which, as usual, marks the 
entrance to the temple. ‘The 
highway is a busy one, and 
it abounds in_ picturesque 
groups and characteristic figures, to beguile the eye as I walk thither. Coolies 
and countrymen, clad in strangely chequered coats of blue and large hats, are 
pulling their little hand carts, some with wheels of solid wood, along the rough 
road, others are carrying goods in strange-looking boxes slung on poles. Here a 
woman with flowers to sell stops to listen to the haggling that is going on between 
a fisherman and a female customer who stands outside her house door. There a 
shock-headed apprentice boy, with bare legs, is carefully carrying a small pot of 
some steaming mess between his two hands. Now I pass a stall where a man 
is cutting up some funny-looking condiments into square lumps, while two women 
watch the operation, both dressed in shades of blue, one of them with a bald- 
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headed baby on her back. There is a third . 
woman, also in blue, who carries, by way ;° * 
of contrast in colour, a bundle tied up 
in bright yellow stuff, and talks to a man 
whose hair is all concentrated at the back 
of his head, while the skirts of his 
dark blue coat are tucked into his girdle 
at the middle of his back. I am not 
the only looker-on at this group, for a 
portly gentleman in brown, with a black 
bundle, and his umbrella on his shoul- € 
der, observes them too, as the woman 
chatters and the man bows. Taking 
mental notes of such figures as I pass 
on, including also that of a young 
girl in brown-yellow dress, and the: 
inevitable baby on her back, clat- 
tering slowly along in the clogs, 
which most of the women drag / yf 
with them as their foot-gear, 
I wend my morning way 
towards the Shinto temple. 
As I draw near to the 
entrance the crowd becomes 
thinner. There are tea- 
precincts, but stillness reigns 
in the day, and _ business 
has not yet begun. The | 
ever, by the twanging of two 
behind a latticed shutter on 
one of the tea girls is probably ° 
on the instrument. A fat girl 
long sleeves slung up to bare 
broom to gape at me for a moment. Then she smiles, 
her plump cheeks shutting her eyes up as she shows her 
teeth, and she puts her hands together and bows politely. 
I am now at the entrance of the temple. Old legends seem to hover about its 
threshold. The stone trabeated erection called a rit, under which one passes from 
the outer world, was in its origin a wooden beam, erected (as the name signifies) for 
the fowls to perch upon when they announced, as was their wont, the coming dawn to the 
priests whose duty it was to do honour to the rising sun. That these erections were 
formerly made of wood is indicated by certain wedges, frequently to be observed 
in those built of stone, which are of no practical value to the structure in the latter 
material. To the lower cross-piece of the /ori# is suspended a straw rope called 
shimé or shimenawa, which is supposed to ward off all diseases and harmful things. 
It is also, as I am told, a symbol of the legend of the luring of the Sun Goddess 
from her cavern by a straw rope which Fifodama stretched behind her, after the 
hero Zajikarao, or Great Strength, had pulled her out. The gods who control the 
lives of men are also termed Shimei. From this shimé there dangle strips of cut 


* A banjo-like instrument. 




























A PRIEST AT THE SHRINE, 


houses just outside the 
there now, for it is early 
with the holiday-makers 
silence is broken, how- 
samisen,* heard from 
the other side, where 
giving another a lesson 
(of course in blue), her 
her arms, stops her lazy 
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paper called the gohe’. These were originally supposed to attract the gods. They 
now represent the ami, and with the shimé and ¢orii are the common characteristic 
emblems of Shintoism. 

The grounds of a typical Shinto temple are divided into three courts. The first 
or lowest is entered by the main porch ; and here are placed the priests’ dwellings, 
the well, and the horse’s house (to be more particularly described below). From 
this a pathway leads to the second court, having a large roofed platform in the centre 
and secondary shrines and out-buildings on the sides. ‘This second court is raised 
a few feet above the first. The third is raised considerably higher, and inclosed 
in a stone wall surmounted by a tile-roofed paling. Steps in the centre lead 
under another porch into this highest level; and here, facing the entrance of the 
temple enclosure, stands the principal shrine. 
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THE SACKED PONY. 


It is into grounds laid out after this fashion that I am about to enter, on this 
lovely summer morn. How the greyed stone /oriz gleams against the dark green of 
the trees, and the sunlight glints through the foliage, and streaks the brown earth, 
and chequers with spots of light and shade the little avenue of grey stone lanterns, 
as the leaves rustle gently! Some small children are looking intently at an old man’s 
stall under the trees ; and an old crow is busily pulling at a bit of something :—carrion 
perhaps, for the dadisho or place of cremation is not far off. As I pass under the 
torit, the gohet quiver in the light air, the crow eyes me suspiciously, and the small 
children look round at me one ty one. As I proceed to the heavy tile-roofed porch, 
some of them bob politely (they know me and my coppers), while the old man looks 
up and his face slowly wrinkles to the eyes as he too bows smilingly, and I 
return the compliment. 


* 
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Under the eaves of the porch there sit two coolies taking a slight meal of tea and 
rice, and conversing with a small girl and a baby boy, who crows at the attention 
paid him. I exchange bows with the old woman who retails the refreshment, and 
has a pot full of Japanese delicacies on sticks, simmering over a charcoal brazier 
and wafting a strange odour to my nostrils as I pass on. 

Here the temple grounds lie fairly before me. The huge curved roofs of the priests’ 
houses are shining in the sun through the grand foliage of trees that cast broad 
shadows across the open court. Lanterns (éor0) of stone and bronze are arranged 
everywhere, catching the light here, and there half-obscured in shade. Little groups 
of children at play are dotted about, some in garments of gaudy colour, which stand 
out in the bright sunlight like gems. There are palings of stone, blackened wood, 
or bamboo, constructed in devices new to the European eye, which wanders restlessly 
from one spot of light or colour to another, now catching the white dress of a priest 
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THE WELL 


as it appears spasmodically among the trunks of the trees, now attracted by the sheen 
of a gilt gable protruding from amongst the foliage that obstructs a complete view of 
the whole extent of the grounds. 

Immediately to the right, after passing through the entrance, one cannot but 
notice a small wooden building, from an open part of which there projects the head 
of a white hog-maned pony, swaying over the bar which keeps the animal in 
its prison. This is the steed which the deity to whom the temple is dedicated 
condescends to ride when he visits the earth. ‘This equestrian exercise, it is said, is 
chiefly taken in the night time. The horse is kept for no other purpose, and fed 
upon beans. So the poor brute gets very fat, and I am told that its unnatural 
life cannot be sustained for any lengthened period. A temple servant, clad in a dark 
blue coat, with the temple crest or symbol in large white figures on his back, is in 
attendance, to sell a handful of beans for a copper, in order that the devout or curious 
may have the privilege of feeding the horse of the Immortal. 
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Next, under a heavily tiled roof supported on carved wooden pillars and cross- 
pieces, we find a well and a granite tank, the former bearing an inscription to 
the effect that the water is clear and fresh. From a rack overhead are suspended 
small coloured cotton cloths, whereon are inscribed, in white characters, certain 
pious proverbs and quotations. These are towels, used by the visitors to dry their 
hands after ablution, before going to pray. The well, however, is used by everybody, 
as one can see by the group of chattering, smiling girls and women, one of whom, 
with her brown legs bare to the knee, is goodnaturedly drawing water for the others 
by means of the rope and pulley. Apparently no one is in a hurry, for the tubs which 
she fills stand about for some time before removal. The sturdy elderly man, with 
short thick coat bound around the loins, bronzed limbs and sandalled feet, who takes 
refreshing draughts out of one of the little wooden dippers provided for the public 
His wife stands by, holding the straw hats. Her skirts are tucked 
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use, 1S a peasant. 
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THE CASH-BOX. 


into her waistband, so as to display a bright red petticoat, and her legs are encased 
in light blue silk wrappings, while on her feet she wears white cotton socks besides 
sandals. ‘Truly these, in spite of homely faces and short stature, are good specimens 
of a good type, people industrious and thrifty. To judge by the bundle on the man’s 
back, they have been making their purchases in town, after trudging many miles on 
foot, he carrying some goods for sale there, slung on a pole, and she clad in her 
holiday dress in order to appear to advantage before the tradespeople. 

Farther away on the right is the dwelling-house of the priests. Wooden steps 
lead up to the front apartments, the slides of which being open, a glimpse is obtained 
of the interior, where a white-robed priest is seen seated at a low table with writing 
materials before him. Opposite, on the left-hand side of the court, are more curved 
roofs, belonging to places for rest and refreshment. 

The pavement from the porch leads on to three or four steps, by ascending which 
one reaches the second part of the inclosure. This is marked by a low fence of 
rounded stone posts placed on the upper level, and planted with flowering bushes and 
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small trees. Some twenty paces ' 
on.is the ordinary wooden cash- 
box, standing at the entrance 
into the large central building. 
This consists of an elevated 
railed platform, constructed en- 
tirely of wood, and shaded by 
a spreading roof of wood thatch, 
having upward curved ends, and 
being supported on large carved | 
wooden pillars. Above the steps | 
leading to the platform is spread 
a long white cotton curtain, 
looped up in the centre, and 
bearing the imperial chrysanthe- 
mum in black outline, the same 4 
crest being also on the large 
paper lanterns that hang on each aa “The cash-box 
mentioned above as standing at the entry of this building 
is for the use of the devotees ; whose practice is to clap 
their hands twice after casting in a coin, and before | 
they begin to pray. This is their mode of calling the 
attention of the deity to their pious offerings. A thick 
bell-rope attached to a very small clatter-box hangs | 
behind, to be used for the same purpose. 

Passing round to the back of this edifice one faces & 
the wall inclosing the third and principal part of the ® 
temple grounds. A row of stone lanterns on a stone § 
platform afford by their rich sandstone colours a relief 
against the black palings; and the wall roof acquires 
peculiar prominence from the white markings of the tiles 
on the ridge. ‘The porch in the centre, over the stone 
steps, is of carved wood, rich in natural colour, red 
and brown. The roof of wood thatch takes the usual 
upward curve, and is surmounted by a ridge, of which 
the upturned ends are gilt. Underneath these stands 
another cash-box, and gohei hang in the centre. Within this enclosure is an edifice 
of carved wood, beautifully constructed, with wood thatch roof, the ridge poles and 
ornaments gilt, as are also the curious cross-beams on the ridge, all the latter gleaming 
gold against tne dark green trees behind. Here, at an elevation, of about twelve 
feet, on the top of a series of steps, and concealed by a lightly coloured screen and 
a reed curtain in front, is the holy of holies. On either side of the steps, and under 
the eaves, is a grotesque and brilliantly-coloured figure of a seated warrior on a high 
railed platform. These two are the “guards.” The centre of the steps leading 
up to the screen, usually kept closed, is laid with fine matting, upon which the priests 
do not tread. In ascending and descending they plant their bare feet on the wood 
at the sides only. 

Within the inclosure of the great shrine are various minor and very pretty shrines 
in miniature. Without the wall, and forming a grand background of foliage, is a grove 
of fine trees ; and on each side, by the main buildings, are other trees amongst other 
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small shrines, and fort? of wood and stone, including a stable containing a grotesque 
wooden white horse. The roofs are often moss-grown, and lanterns suspended here 
and there with a rich ori indicating a “fox” shrine, form many spots of beautiful 
colour. 

Just now the reed curtain is half raised, to enable the officiating priest to deposit 
ceremoniously under it two diminutive tables bearing dishes of food (ambrosia, no 
doubt), for the deity’s breakfast. Having done so, his reverence descends the stone 
steps and salutes me smilingly, as he utters the Japanese morning greeting, “ Ohayo” 
(“ Honourable, you are early”). After the dishes have been some time under the 

Ty curtain, a priest will go up. 
again and remove them. Then, 
I believe, the priests will make’. 
their own meal. The vestments 
are of pure white, and on the 
head is worn a conical hat, 
made of gauze, like a meat 
safe; and very useful must 
such a headdress be to keep 
off the flies and mosquitoes 
from a bald pate. 

An essential article among 
the accoutrements of a priest 
is his fan. When, in convey- 
ing food to his god, his hands 
are occupied, the fan is stuck 
behind his neck ; but when he 
prays he holds it with both 
hands, raising it towards the 
head as he bows. 
| One morning, when there 

was a great feast, the screen 
above mentioned was raised, 
and a high priest, in grand 
silken robes of green and 
purple, officiated. He was 
attended by other priests wear- 
ing white satin robes (excepting 
one in green silk less gorgeous 
than the first), and all with 
curious little black lacquered 
headgear. The food offerings were fruit, biwas, bananas, etc., bowls of rice, and a 
fine fish, the head and tail of which were connected by a string, so that it assumed 
a curved form as it lay upon the tray, with head and spread tail elevated close together. 
The ceremonies consisted mainly in a variety of obeisances and approaches to the 
shrine with the offerings; and on that occasion the dignity of all concerned was 
marvellous to behold, especially that of the chief functionary. At the conclusion 
of the ceremonies he descended the steps in lacquered shoes of such enormous 
dimensions that he could only with difficulty keep his feet. 

Some of the more ordinary ceremonies connected with the lives of the people 
take place at the lower level in the second court; amongst them one which I often 
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A MOTHER CARRYING CHILD TO BAPTISMAL RITE. 
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witnessed, and which is interesting everywhere—namely, the baptismal rite of infants. 
It is conducted here after the following fashion. A handsome dress, suspended 
from the mother’s shoulders, covers the child carried in her arms, and, where the 
straps of the dress are tied behind, a gaudy case of brocade (shaped like an envelope) 
is attached. She is accompanied by a friend or two, or, if she be of the upper class, 
by one or more female servants, who assist her to perform the customary ablutions 
on entering the temple grounds. The little party then goes to the priest’s house, the 
brocade envelope is handed to him, and he draws forth a document from it. 
Sundry questions are asked, and little ceremonies gone through, after which the 
priest accompanies the party to the central platform, which they all ascend. Here 
they kneel on the matting, and the dress is removed from the child, which has, of 
course, been gorgeously clad. The priest now advances on his knees, bowing and 
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THE BAPTISMAL RITE. 


prostrating himself towards the end of the building nearest the high shrine, where 
there is a little altar whereon are wands from which gofez are suspended. After 
making sundry obeisances, prayers, etc., he takes one of these wands, and, still on 
his knees, approaches the child, which, being now allowed its freedom, is crawling 
about where it pleases. Thus, before the priest can come near enough to perform his 
office, a chase sometimes takes place, which is apt to be comical. It concludes by 
the priest’s waving the papers over the child in certain ways, and muttering some 
accompanying formula. The child is then retaken possession of by the mother, 
who replaces the gorgeous dress, and the party again repair to the priest’s house, 
where the document is written on and handed back by him, and replaced in the 
envelope. After the customary bowing and smiling, the baptismal party then go 
home, looking very happy and picturesque. 

Once I saw another of these customary rites performed in the same temple— 
that of purification by hot water. Near the central platform two water-boilers with 
wooden lids were placed in the middle of a square, marked out by four slender 
poles, connected at the tops by strings to which little papers were attached. <A 
woman in white ceremonial dress stood on a strip of matting behind the water-jars 
or boilers, and after some preliminary vows and prayers removed the lid of one; 
and, taking a small bundle of sticks, like a birch rod, in each hand, began to swish 
the steaming water right and left, to the accompaniment of a drum beaten by a 
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“ST 7] temple attendant on_ the 
| central platform. When one 
jar or boiler had been fairly 
emptied by this proceeding, 
the lids were changed, and, 
after a pause of rest (for it 
seemed to require no slight 
exertion), the performance 
was renewed until the second 
jar was finished also. The 
woman then made her final 
bows and retired, and the 
drummer descended and 
cleared away the apparatus. 
> The performers of this rite 
were serious enough them- 
selves; but an _ incident 
occurred which showed that 
the impression made upon the 
spectators was not so deep as to deaden 
their sense of fun. While the hot water 
was flying about some children were 
splashed by it, and laughingly retired out 
of reach. But one young urchin pre- 
tended to be dreadfully hurt, howling 
alternately with roars of laughter at his own 
humour. Nobody, however, took offence, 
and the few lookers-on only laughed too. 
Sometimes, indeed, a ludicrous incident 
sa y is appreciated even by the official func- 
pw ws tionaries of the temple; and, indeed, 
there is sometimes a want of seriousness 
which cannot but be remarked. The 
levity of one of the priests, with whom I 
became acquainted, was perhaps above the average. It was he who, in descending 
from the high shrine, once tripped over his clumsy wooden clogs, and strewed the 
steps with divine food ; but he only rubbed his shins and laughed at his mishap, while 
he was irreverently joined in his hilarity by the onlookers. This same priest, with 
whom I was in the habit of drinking tea while he smoked my cigarettes, used jokingly 
to make signs to me to clap my hands after the manner of a devotee when he makes 
his offering ; and when I once responded by throwing an old-fashioned coin, three 
inches long, into the box, where it rattled through the bars like a horseshoe, he tapped 
me lightly on the shoulder, and giggled immoderately at the small joke. Once he 
went so far as to salute me with his fan between his hands, as if he had been before 
the shrine, by which irreverent action another priest, who chanced to observe it was 
indeed a little disconcerted. The prayers muttered by most visitors are only short 
phrases said in a couple of seconds ; and immediately before and after such praying 

they indulge in laughing conversation, and even, as I have seen, in boisterous mirth. 
There does not seem, however, to be any lack of votaries in this temple. 
Hundreds of people visit the shrines during the day. Sometimes they are working 
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men, who find time to put their poles, baskets, or tools on 
one side, approach the cash-box, throw in their 77, clap their A 
hands, and say or chant prayers, of a length proportioned jgfsi 
to the piety of the individual, but generally pretty short. Here 
we see a party of pilgrims from the south, of the long- 
faced Japanese type, wearing large, round rush hats, and 
kimono tucked up to give freedom to the legs, which are 
clad in white gaiters to the knee. ‘They bear long staves 
and carry small bundles slung over the shoulders. 4) 
Many miles have they tramped in their straw sandals, 
and they are dusty and browned by the sun. They 
bear themselves with a proud air, however—in strong 
contrast to the few of the shopkeeping class, clad 
in sober-coloured &:mono and coats, who are not 
usually very devout. But now there comes a group 
of women on a holiday trip, the blue dresses 
looped up so as to show a brilliant red or white 
petticoat reaching to the knee, the calf of the 
leg covered with white, or sometimes beautiful 
light blue silk gaiters, their heads bound 

up with blue and white @ cloths, surmounted 

by the usual basin- F shaped hat. \\\\ 

As the day wears on 
into afternoon, gangs 
of holiday - makers 
from the town make 
their appearance, mostly women and children in bright 
obis, gay sunshades and plenty of colour about them, 
including that of the artificial flowers in their hair. They 
|| wander about, chatting and laughing; they feed the white 
pony, throw their offering into the cash-box, and gaily 
try to teach the baby of the party to clap his little fat 
» hands together before a shrine. Or they may be a knot 
of noisy, irreverent youths, who intend to have a merry 
time at the tea-houses, and come only to stroll 
carelessly about. Meanwhile the proprietors of these 
tea-houses are busily engaged in providing the visitors 
\ with refreshments; and the plump, smiling 
NN, waitresses shuffle about, shouting a long-drawn 
_ WV ‘any “ Hé-é-e” in answer to the clapping of hands that 

summons them. 

But the light-hearted and the gay are not the sole 
frequenters of the temple. There is a certain percentage 
of poor-looking men and women, who attend with 

real devotion, to call on the deity, and clap 
\==—- their hands and pray. It is a pathetic sight to 
1 me to watch these ragged figures, with their 
il scarred and wrinkled faces ; to see them bring 

a ae iW 2 forth, with fumbling fingers, a copper coin from 
‘ a dirty wrap to cast into the box; and to 
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hear the low agonised voice humbly petitioning the Unseen. The very aged 
totter up the steps and feebly strike together their withered palms, as_ their 
bleared eyes are bent dimly and vacantly upon the shrine. It may be that the coin 
now heard to rattle in the wooden box is the last humble offering that they will 
make to the deity ; and as I watch the slow, decrepit step, and note the uncertain 
gaze that seems to see not, as the bent form creeps away, I think on the mystery of 
death that comes alike to all races and to men of all religions. 


CHARLES E. FRIpP. 
































“EXPERIENTIA DOCET.” 
PART I. 
A DILEMMA. 


**Oh, what a plague is Love !” 









. se 1 Tom § 
' rr i I certainly was provoking that Mrs. ‘Tom Scott should 
ph sprain her ankle at the very beginning of the season, 


before the glories of the May Drawing-rooms, or 
the bursting into blossom of the chestnuts in 
Bushey Park. Her husband stood with 

his back to the fire, listening to her 
lamentations with that air of patient 
resignation which twenty years of 
marriage to an_ heiress’ with 
opinions of her own is apt to 
engender in even the most self- 

assertive of men. She was a 

large, handsome woman, of the 

type popularly known as “showy ”; 
though, at present, her temper 
would, perhaps, have impressed 
the beholder even more than her 
beauty. 
a “TI wish you would suggest some- 
thing, Tom, instead of standing there 
in that helpless fashion. You have 
heard what Dr. Ffolliot said—I must rest for 
we at least six weeks; and the question is, 
What is to be done about Ethel ?” 

“About Ethel?” her husband repeated, looking up at the frieze that ran round 
the walls of the room of which he was nominally the master, and failing to find 
inspiration there, bringing back his gaze to a level with his wife’s sofa. At the Bar 
Tom Scott was known as a shining light, and his professional opinion was eagerly 
sought after; but, at home, an opinion was the last thing he would have ventured 
to advance —he had practised the art of self-effacement too long for that. 

“Yes, about Ethel,” said Mrs. Scott impatiently. “Even if you think nothing 
of this accident as affecting me, you might at least think of the effect it may possibly 
have upon your daughter’s prospects.” 

“You mean that not having you to look after her will be a serious detriment 
to her.” 
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“Yes,—at this time especially. Of course I have long ceased to expect you 
to take any interest in anything that concerns Ethel and me; but I did think that 
even you would have seen that young Armytage would be a most desirable match 
for her.” 

“ But I don’t quite see how your ankle would interfere ——” 

“No, you never notice anything, unless you are conducting a case—then you 
understand things clearly enough. Just now it is most important that he should 
see a great deal of Ethel—see her every day, in fact, until things are settled.” 

Mr. Scott did not answer. Perhaps he felt a little sympathy with this young 
man to whom his wife was prepared to stand in the position of mother-in-law ; 
and who at present hung, like Mahomet’s coffin, midway between the solid earth 
of the respectable institution of matrimony and the infinite ether of the boundless 
freedom of untrammelled bachelorhood. Men have a tendency to sympathise with 
the victim a clever woman has declared worth stalking ; and no one could appreciate 
better than Tom Scott his wife’s talent in that particular direction. Misconstruing 
his silence into encouragement, she went on: 

“She must have some one to take her about, and I want to decide who it shall 
be. It ought to be somebody who can stay in the house. I can’t have her depending 
on a chance chaperon.” 

“Well, there is Phyllis.” He spoke slowly, not being sure how she would take 
the suggestion. Between her and his sister there had been, as he mentally phrased it, 
“very little love lost,”—which was, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at, seeing that 
the relationship that is valid in law is seldom, if ever, recognised by love. But 
though not a man much given to sentiment, he had never quite forgotten that the 
day he had married Anna Ellerby and ten thousand a year, his sister had only 
been a child of nine, who had made a pretty feature at the wedding ; and that he 
had, since then, not behaved very well to her. So it came about that his voice 
softened as he said her name, and he felt unusually anxious for his wife’s answer. 

“ Ves, I had thought of that ; but there are objections.” 

“Oh, as to that, Mrs. Mayne-Trevor will let her off dancing attendance on her 
for once in a way, I don’t doubt; and the poor girl herself would be glad to have 
a bit of the season.” 

“That is not exactly what I meant.” But here she paused—apparently finding 
some difficulty in explaining what she did mean ; and before the silence had become 
embarrassing, the door opened, and Ethel came into the room. 

“You here, papa! I thought you were at the club.” 

She was a tall, handsome girl, with a figure that dressmakers describe as “ perfect ” 
—being so tall and slender that any eccentricity of cut or pattern was apt to sit well 
on her. She had her mother’s dark brown eyes, and the brilliant complexion for 
which that lady had once been—in her own limited circle—famous ; and was, on 
the whole, very pleasant to look upon, in spite of a certain hardness that showed 
itself about the lines of her mouth, and made itself even more felt in the inflection 
of her voice. 

“So I should have been; only I have been talking over this business of finding 
some one or other to look after you, as long as Dr. Ffolliot keeps your mother a 
prisoner. What do you say to having Phyllis here ?” 

“Aunt Phil! A very good idea—don’t you think so, mamma?” Mrs. Scott felt 
that the management of this little affair had been, in some wholly unaccountable 
manner, taken out of her hands altogether. Had Ethel delayed her entry by the 
space of five minutes, she might have explained her objections to her husband ; and 
then the question of Phyllis, in the 7é/ of her niece’s chaperon, would not have 
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again been mooted. But, at best, the explanation would have been a difficult one,— 
now it was impossible ; and so she acquiesced, for almost the first time in her life, in 
a scheme that was not of her planning, and of which she strongly disapproved, rather 
than fight the matter out against the united forces of her husband and daughter. 

“Shall I write to Aunt Phil, mamma, or would you rather do it yourself? ” 

“T think that I had better write. I want to explain it all to Phyllis.” 

“T could give her an account of your accident just as well as you could.” Ethel 
spoke quietly, but as she met her mother’s eye she blushed deeply : each knew that 
the explanation that was going to “ Aunt Phil” was not about the sprained ankle, but 
about Mr. Mike Armytage ; and yet they kept up the little comedy of “ pretending not 
to know” which is $0 useful in everyday life, and which, if indulged in a little more, 
might serve to avert many a domestic tragedy. 

“No, I won’t trouble you—it is a long time since I wrote to Phyllis.” 

Ethel turned away, and Mrs. Scott’s pen scratched on, though her heart was filled 
with a great fear that she was doing a most unwise thing in sending this invitation. 
For she was on the horns of a dilemma, between her desire to secure a chaperon for 
Ethel who would carry out her wishes in all the thousand-and-one little duties that 
would have to be considered in such a delicate matter, and the dread that the chaperon 
might possibly develop into a dangerous rival. If she had spoken the truth to her 
husband, she would have told him that she feared Phyllis’ lovely face, and feared, 
too, what her presence might do to spoil her carefully laid plans for securing a 
brilliant match for Ethel ; but she had let the moment pass, and the angels who 
guard the gates of the palace of lost opportunities barred the way before her—those 
same angels having helped to bury so much that was best in the lives of all of us. 

“ What have you said to her, mamma?” asked Ethel curiously, as she saw two 
sheets, closely filled in her mother’s small, neat writing, being folded into an envelope 
addressed to Miss Phyllis Scott : and her father having left the room before the letter 
was begun, she felt she could speak freely. 

“JT have explained everything to her, Ethel—unreservedly ; it is always the best 
way.” She ended witha sigh, that might possibly have been born of the reflection 
that it was not so very long since she had made a false move in neglecting that best 
way. 

“Then you have told her about Mr. Armytage ?” 

The words came out almost involuntarily, and the next moment Ethel regretted 
having asked the question ; but, at nineteen, the plant of worldly wisdom has not had 
time to grow to any great height, and in spite of being her mother’s own daughter, she 
had yet much to learn. 

“Yes, I have told her about Mr. Armytage, and how matters stand between you. 
You know my wishes on the subject, as well as if I had spoken plainly to you about 
it. Nothing would make me so happy as seeing you his wife.” 

“But we don’t know yet that he has any such intention ; he likes coming here, but 
I don’t know that he cares for me. And then you must remember that we were the 
first people he had an introduction to on landing; and that is the best of Australians — 
they don’t forget kindness.” 

Mrs. Scott devoutly hoped that Mr. Armytage’s sense of gratitude would be so 
deep that he would feel bound to take her daughter as its only adequate outward 
expression ; but what she said was, “ Well, at any rate I have done my best for you 
by explaining everything fully to Phyllis.” 

“Aunt Phil is very lovely,” Ethel said meditatively, as she watched her mother 
stamp the letter. 

“Yes—but she is nearly thirty, and you are nineteen.” 
VoL. IL—No. 2. 
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“So that I have youth on my side? No, mamma, you misunderstood me—I am 
not afraid of a rival in Aunt Phil.” And her mother looking up at her tall daughter 
with her handsome face aglow with health, and confidence in her own power to please, 
felt that, for once, she had been over-anxious. 

Meanwhile, the letter, stamped and directed as any commonplace note might have 
been, sped on its way through the prosaic medium of letter-bags and trains to its 
destination among the Welsh mountains; but none the less, it was heavy with fate, 
though the gods speak now to men in commonplace fashion, and not with lightning 
flashes and the glories of Olympus. It found its way on to the breakfast table a 
Llangwdyr Castle, and was duly opened and read by Phyllis, whilst sipping her coffee ; 
while Mrs. Mayne-Trevor watched her from the opposite end of tMe long table. 

“Who is your correspondent?” Mrs. Mayne-Trevor was an old lady, with silvery 
hair and a calm, unruffled face, and like all old people she took a keen interest in 
everybody else’s affairs; much preferring this method of amusing herself, to sitting 
over the dead embers of her own past passions, and trying to re-kindle them by the 
light of memory. 

“Qh, it is from Anna—they want me to go and stay with them.” 

There are people who should never read their letters in public, because of the 
varying emotions that flit over their faces as they scan the sheets of flimsy paper— 
lights and shades that tell a careful observer almost as much of their secret as the 
letter itself would do. Phyllis Scott had one of these tell-tale faces ; every curve of 
the beautiful mouth, the slight contraction of the delicate eyebrows, but, above all, 
the sudden darkening of the clear, grey eyes until they seemed black in their anger, 
told that whatever news the letter might contain, it most certainly did not please her. 
No woman likes to think that she has passed from the period of being a person to be 
taken care of, into the—presumably—superior position of the person who takes care: 
so Phyllis was not altogether elated at the prospect of being called upon to chaperon 
a niece on the eve of marriage. 

“Want you to stay with them,” grunted Mrs. Mayne-Trevor—if such an expression 
can be applied to an old lady who has passed the greater part of her life in studying 
the conventionalities. “Then they want to get something out of you, I suppose, for 
Anna is not usually so pressing.” 

Phyllis hesitated ; and then, handing the letter across the table, waited until the 
eyeglasses were arranged and Mrs. Mayne-Trevor had read through every word. 

“ Ethel thinking of getting married !—why, she is quite a baby.” 

“She is nineteen,” answered Ethel’s aunt gloomily ; “and Anna married at nine- 
teen.” 

“ And she has found it such a success that she wants her daughter to do the same. 
Dear me, how time flies—and they want you to chaperon her ?” 

“That is what I gather from Anna’s letter.” 

* And you will go, of course ?” 

“No, I shall not. I don’t know any of their friends, and I have had no experience 
of London society, so that I should be rather in the way than otherwise.” 

The sun shone on her as she spoke, playing in the meshes of her wavy chestnut 
hair, and bringing out every point of her delicate loveliness, so that Mrs. Mayne- 
Trevor thought that she might be “in the way” in more senses than one ; and small 
intrigues being her chief pleasure in life, she decided that Phyllis should not only 
go to London, but go instantly. But to bring about this end, she knew that it was 
necessary to use a little diplomacy; and it was with some decision in her. voice 
that she said: “I should certainly not go, my dear. I would have spared you very 
willingly ”—that Phyllis, though a distant connection, was also her companion, was 
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a fact she never forgot—“ if you had thought that you would have enjoyed it. But, 
as it is, I am sure you will be happier with me. You can’t want to go and chaperon 
a grown-up niece—you look as if you wanted a chaperon yourself,—but then, as Anna 
says, you are nearly thirty. ‘Time flies so! But of course you wouldn’t like it ; no one 
would: better stay with me; and if you are dull, at least you will be spared a great 
many mortifications.” 

But Phyllis could not submit to this. To have it supposed that she was jealous of 
her niece’s coming marriage, and to be tacitly pitied because her own prospects in 
that direction were politely supposed to be z7/, was more than she could endure: 
she raised a flushed face to her tormentor, and said coldly: “I have thought the 
matter over, and I have decided to go. I can be useful to Anna, and it will be 
a nice change for me. I have never been in Town for the season, and I want to 
see my nephew that is to be.” 

So it was settled—to Mrs. Mayne-Trevor’s secret satisfaction. But the first night 
she spent in her brother’s house, Phyllis almost repented having left her dull home 
in the country. There had been a dinner-party ; and Ethel had gone down—all in 
virgin white—on Mr. Mike Armytage’s arm. Phyllis’ evil genius had prompted her 
also to wear white, and to look with keen interest at the young man she was expected 
so soon to welcome as a nephew. But beyond the fact that he was rather tall, dark, 
and looked decidedly older.than she had expected him to do, there was nothing 
about his outward appearance to make a deep impression upon her, 
as she took a grey-headed man’s arm and marched in to dinner. 

All went well until the soup was disposed of, when, taking 
advantage of a sudden pause in the conversation, her 
companion suddenly asked her: “ Which is the elder— 
you or your sister ?” 

Seeing Phyllis’ surprised face, he 
turned towards Tom Scott and said: 
“They are both your daughters, 
are they not ?” 

Tom explained shortly. Ethel 
looked lowering; and Phyllis 
was miserably conscious that 
every face was turned towards 
her. Then the buzz of voices 
began again, but not before 
she had met Mike Armytage’s 
dark eyes ablaze with mirth, 
and yet contriving to look 
wonderfully sympathetic, — she 
was only a young woman, after 
all, and perhaps she was not 
to be altogether blamed for 
returning the glance with interest. 
But thinking the matter over, as 
her tired head rested on her 
pillow, she decided that her visit 
was a mistake—a conclusion at 
which Mrs. Tom Scott had also tage - 
arrived, and of which she was, even S* . 
then, giving her husband the benefit. 
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PART IL. 
A PROBLEM. 
‘* Phyllis flouts me.” 


“ Yrs—I made a great mistake in coming here; I might have known how it would 
be: Anna was the only one who actually hated me before, but now Ethel does the 
same; and as for Tom—well, he despises me.” Phyllis was talking to herself—a 
bad habit that people who live very much alone are apt to cultivate; or rather she 
was speaking to her reflection in the long mirror—that second self who always received 
her confidences so sympathetically. ‘The one Phyllis looked back at the other in 
some perplexity ; until, seeing the frown that was disfiguring her face, the real woman 
of flesh and blood laughed at her own image. With the laugh, the spell was broken, 
and she began to review the situation as to practical results. 

“Tt is just four weeks since I came up here to chaperon Ethel—four weeks since I 
first met Mike Armytage. I don’t think he ever was in love with Ethel—really ; just 
a passing fancy that might have ripened into something deeper if——Well, I may at 
least be honest with myself, even if I can’t afford to be so with outsiders. If I had 
stayed at Llangwdyr, I think—yes, I am almost sure—that Anna would have managed 
to make him propose to Ethel. And now that is the very last thing in the world that 
he will think of doing; unless I were to go away. I wonder if that would be of any 
use; not for Ethel’s sake—her heart is not in the matter, for she only wants his 
money—but for his. I am older than he is, and he might grow tired of me, and 
regret what he had done,—no, I couldn’t bear that. I will go away, and leave Anna 
to make things square after her own fashion.” 

She began pulling some dresses out of the wardrobe as she spoke, as though the 
“going away” must be put in force at once, when there was a knock at the door, 
and Ethel came in. 

“T want to talk to you, Aunt Phil. But what are you doing ?”—looking, as she 
spoke, at the heap of clothes on the bed. 

“ Deciding what I shall wear to-night,” said Phyllis promptly ; for somehow or 
other the sight of Ethel had brought about a change of tactics. It was easy to be 
generous to a rival when in a reproachful mood, consequent on strict self-examination ; 
but not so easy to throw up the sponge when brought face to face with her. ‘There 
was a strong element of self-love in Phyllis Svott, that protested, as it were, against 
the unnecessary sacrifice. 

“That is just what I have been doing—and I have decided on white.” 

“Then two great minds are for once agreed, for I am going to wear white too.” 

“ Don’t you think it will look just a little absurd ?” 

Phyllis turned quickly round, There was a bright spot of crimson on each of 
her cheeks, and a light in her eye that told she scented the battle from afar: Ethel 
had never seen her like this, and half repented having spoken; but she was a 
determined young woman and not easily daunted. 

“Yes,” she went on leisurely, answering the unspoken question she read in 
Phyllis’ face, “it does seem to me a trifle ridiculous that you and I should dress 
alike—aunt and niece, you know; and white is quite a girl’s colour. It leads to 








mistakes, and doesn’t seem altogether suitable. Papa said so the first night you came 
here.” 
“The night we were taken for sisters? Well, perhaps you are right, Ethel,—I’ll 
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wear black to-night, and look a regular dowager.” A shade of relief passed over the 
girl’s face. 

“T knew you would understand, Aunt Phil. Papa said I had better say nothing 
about it; but I knew just how you would take it.” And with a hasty kiss, deposited 
where the fluffy hair shaded Phyllis’ white forehead, she was gone,—“ to report 
progress to Anna” was her aunt’s scornful comment. 

If Ethel could have seen into Phyllis’ heart at that moment, she might have thought 
that she had been at least a trifle premature in her self-congratulations at “knowing 
just how she would take it.” It is a curious fact—not yet sufficiently recognised by 
the philosophers who go about the world correcting every one’s morals but their own— 
that it is precisely those people who can bear with fortitude the greatest reverses of 
fortune, who are completely thrown off their axis by the petty annoyances of everyday 
life. Phyllis had been prepared to efface herself and leave the field clear for Ethel, 
only one short half-hour before, and to abandon every chance of the prospect of 
becoming Mrs. Mike Armytage; but now her niece’s unlucky request had changed 
the whole current of her thoughts: she would stand up in equal fight and take her 
chance against Ethel. 

“What a position to be in!—to be doing my very best to take away my niece’s 
lover, and a man three years younger than myself! I feel horribly ashamed of doing 
it.” But in spite of being “ horribly ashamed,” she was honest enough to acknowledge 
that she would not give up the attempt. 

The Fates seemed playing into her hands; for before those red spots had had 
time to die out of her cheeks, and while she was hanging up the discarded white 
gown, a tap was heard at the door, and Mrs. Scott’s maid, looking rather puzzled, 
came into the room. 

“Mr. Armytage is in the drawing-room, Miss Phyllis.” 

“Where is Miss Scott?” For in this her brother’s house Phyllis was of no 
account ; and Ethel was “ Miss Scott” to all the domestics. 

“She has just gone out, and Mrs. Scott is lying down in her room, and gave 
orders not to be disturbed; so Evans asked nie to speak to you, as he has been 
told never to send Mr. Armytage away if there is any one in the house who can see 
him.” 

“Very well, Ford, I will come down.” Her heart was beating wildly; for ten 
years of Llangwdyr, and the daily walks on the terrace where the peacocks spread 
their tails, and no footfall save her own sounded, had not taken the keen sense of 
enjoyment from her. ‘The desire of loving and being loved,—that is as the elixir of 
life to most women, and that can alone give them perpetual youth,—was hers to-day ; 
and she was, at this moment, younger than Ethel, through the very reality of her 
emotions. 

Mr. Mike Armytage was wandering about the drawing-room in a very restless 
state of mind, and was, apparently, so occupied with admiring the china and pictures, 
that a stranger might have been forgiven for mistaking him for a valuer’s clerk, 
busily engaged in making an inventory. He looked relieved to see Phyllis, and 
even more than that; he had expressive eyes, and at this moment he gave her the 
full benefit of them. 

“T am sorry that my niece is out.” Some little devil within her prompted this 
speech. She was fully aware of the piquancy of contrast between her own dainty 
prettiness, and the fact of her being Ethel’s aunt; it gave her a sort of original 
charm that is denied to most women, and she was anxious that he, too, should 
appreciate the humour of the situation. 

“Tm very glad: at least ”—seeing her eyebrows slightly raised—“ I mean that 
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I am very glad to have the chance of 

seeing you alone; there is always some 

~~ «= one or other here, and I never get a 

i chance of talking to you.” He hada 

musical voice; and the slight draw], 

that bespoke the true Australian, 

_ | rang very pleasantly in her ears, for 

}. it was the voice of the man who 
loved her. 

“Well, I didn’t come up to 
town to talk, and make myself agree- 
able: I came to watch other people 
enjoy themselves, and to see that 

they did it thoroughly. ‘There is 
supposed to be a great deal of 
satisfaction to be had out of 
watching a game; but I never 
_ found it so, I always want to 
® be one of the players.” 

The dark eyes looked 
curiously at her, for Mike 
Armytage hardly recognised her 
in this new character. She had 
always seemed to him the im- 
personation of sweetness, and, 
as such, attractive to a man 
who had seen only the rough 

side of civilisation from his cradle 
upwards ; but this woman with the flashing eyes and flushed cheek, whose. voice 
had taken a cynical tone that astonished him—her, he felt, he did not know. 
And yet—alas for it!—he knew that this new Phyllis, with the scornful mouth and 
passion-lit eyes, allured him as the sweet, silent one had never done; for here was 
no amiable insipidity with whom the days might pass smoothly though dully, but a 
living, breathing vitality, for whom a man might even care to imperil his soul. 

“ Well, what do you think of it—of the game, I mean ?” 

“Tt will end just as all other games do, I suppose—in victory.” 

“ But who will win ?” 

“Oh, what nonsense we are talking! Who will win, do you say? How can I 
tell you that, in a game where there are two Jills to a Jack ?” 

She had gone further than she had intended ; and his look fixed upon her made 
her regret what she had said. It was a curious mixture of passionate admiration 
and deep disappointment, and she turned very pale. Had she parted company 
with her better self only to sink in this young man’s esteem, and betray her own 
secret? How she longed for Ethel !—and, as if in answer to her wish, the door 
opened, and her niece came in—calm, cool, and collected ; and thoroughly conscious 
of the becoming contrast her heliotrope gown made to her dark hair and glowing 
cheeks. “Evans said you were here,” she said, shaking hands with Mike Armytage, 
and sinking into a low chair by his side. “Give me some tea, please Aunt Phil, for 
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I’m very tired.” 
Phyllis started. The tea-tray was by her side, but she had never noticed it: 
and now she wondered vaguely whether Evans had brought it in while she and 
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Armytage had been crossing swords together, and, if so, how much that astute 
person had heard—or understood. 

“Why, I don’t believe you had seen the tea, Aunt Phil! You and Mr. Armytage 
must have had a most interesting conversation.” 

“Yes, most interesting,” drawled Armytage. “I was telling her some bush-ranging 
yarns ; and your aunt had the good taste not to look bored.” 

Ethel was puzzled. She did not quite understand it all—Phyllis’ pale face 
and distracted manner, and the admiring glance Armytage had cast upon her when 
she had surprised them in this /é/e-a-¢éte. But though not understanding the full 
significance of the scene, she knew that she did not altogether like it ; and, determined 
to show Phyllis that she was not going to be interfered with, she turned towards 
Armytage, and, in monopolising him, politely ignored her. “Then you can come 
with us to-night? Papa has this stupid dinner ; and it would be too dull for anything 
if Aunt Phil and I had the box all to ourselves.” 

“Ts no one else going ?” 

“No one ; it is a small box, and I couldn’t have a better chaperon than my aunt, 
could I?” 

“Of course not. ‘Then I will be here after dinner and drive you to Covent 
Garden” ; and, with this, he was gone. 

But Ethel was not wholly satisfied. “Was Mr. Armytage really telling you 
bush-ranging stories, Aunt Phil, and were they very exciting ?” 

“T suppose he was, since he said so. But I must be a very good actress, I 
think, for I didn’t hear a word that he was saying, and was only too glad when 
you came in and took him off my hands”; and, as she went upstairs, the absolute 
veracity of the latter part of the statement consoled her for the little deception she 
had practised on Ethel. 

In the meantime, Mr. Mike Armytage, driving in a hansom to his chambers, 
was busily engaged in trying to solve the hardest problem that he had been called 
upon to face in the whole of those six-and-twenty years that had, so far, gone to 
make up his life; and, compared to which, the stocking of a sheep-run on limited 
means would have seemed an easy task. A month ago he was quite prepared 
to make Ethel Scott his wife. She was a handsome girl; he liked her people; 
and as he had come to England on purpose to get married—not appreciating his 
countrywomen as much as the average Englishman does—everything seemed to point 
to this graceful, dark-eyed girl, as the ideal Mrs. Mike Armytage. Or rather, every- 
thing had seemed so to point one short month ago. 

But now he was conscious of a change—not so much in himself, as in his way 
of looking at things; for what would have satisfied him in a wife four weeks ago 
would now fall lamentably short of the standard he had raised. A_ well-bred, 
handsome girl, with her social catechism well at her finger ends, and able to steer 
him successfully through the mazes of London society, had been all that he had 
then desired—but now? He wanted something more than coirect commonplaceness— 
a woman he could love, adore, and of whom he would not tire, because she could 
not be read at a glance ; but who would retain to the end some of that power of 
baffling curiosity which is at once so alluring and so misleading; for it may either 
mean that there is much to learn about her, or else that there is nothing. And 
this was how Phyllis had charmed him—the confidence that there was something 
beyond ; a something that was not all sweetness, but that had the flavour of forbidden 
fruit, of knowledge skilfully concealed: she had taken hold of his heart as Ethel had 
never done, but was he free to choose ? 

The same dread haunted him at the opera, where he was by Ethel’s side, and 
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listened to her even flow of would-be smartness; while his eyes sought Phyllis 
who sat well back in the box, in a black dress that was ablaze with diamonds. He 
knew enough about diamonds to tell that these were only paste ; but what did that 
matter, when his eyes sought hers, and she gave him back glance for glance? “ Two 
Jills to one Jack,” she had told him, and, in a sense, she was right; but, for him, 
there was only one Jill. 

“Good-night,” said Ethel, as he put them in their carriage, and lingered over 
the goodbye ; “you will come and see us to-morrow?” 

“Ves, I want to see you” ; but his heart said, “ I want to see her.” 


PART I11 
A SOLUTION. 
**She did them all disdain.” 


Destiny is, after all, very much a “thing of shreds and patches ”—being frequently 
determined by such slight matters as a change of weather, or the tone of a voice. 
Phyllis Scott’s black gown, with the Palais Royal diamonds, which she had worn 
at Covent Garden, had brought matters to a climax, at the house in Queen Anne’s 
Gate; and over the early cup of tea Mrs. Scott and her daughter were busy 
discussing the best means of giving her her congé, without explaining the reason why. 
“T am sure he admires her very much, mamma.” 

Ethel spoke from the depths of a lounging chair, and her voice took a rather 
disconsolate tone. 

“Oh, that is nothing—young men often admire women of Phyllis’ age without 
wishing to marry them. You may think a picture lovely, and yet not wish to buy it 
to hang on your walls.” 

Her daughter appeared unconvinced. 

“If she would only go away,—but I don’t see how it is to be done; you asked 
her here to chaperon me.” 

“Ves, to chaperon you, and not to run after your lovers.” 

But at this point Phyllis herself came into the room, and Mrs. Scott looked 
guilty. 

“T have had a letter from Mrs. Mayne-Trevor, and she tells me that she is not at 
all well, and wants me back again ; so if Ethel can manage without me, I think I will 
start to-morrow.” 

The relief visible on the two faces was answer enough, even before Mrs. Scott 
recovered herself sufficiently to mingle sympathy, condolence and regret together, 
in such a manner that it was not difficult to guess at the inner meaning, which ran— 
* Go—and go quickly.” 

“Then I will write to her at once. I don’t think it is anything very serious ; but 
I fancy she wants me back again.” 

Phyllis’ sudden departure was not in consequence of Mrs. Mayne-Trevor’s letter ; 
though she found it a conveniently plausible excuse. She had been thinking matters 
over ; and the outcome of her reflections was that it would be better to leave before 
she was politely requested to do so. She was sorry to go—-sorry to lose the chance 
of freedom from her present bondage, which she had read in Mike Armytage’s eyes ; 
but she knew that sometimes the wisest course of action lies in retreat, and she had 
resolved that she would not see Ethel’s lover again. She had had her night of 
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triumph ; and she would leave him that memory 
of herself, and not spoil it all by a 
commonplace good-bye, said under 
Anna’s scrutinising eye. 
If she had been in the mood 
for being amused, the fuss that 
was made of her now, on all 
sides, would have entertained 
her not a little. “They cer- 
tainly know how to ‘speed 
the parting guest,’” was her 
inward comment, as_ Ethel 
sat with her and talked to 
her, while the mysterious opera- 
tion of “packing” went on 

— not apparently knowing 

what to do to make enough 
F of “Aunt Phil.” But when a 
message came to say that Mr. 
Armytage was in the drawing- 

room, Phyllis was conscious of a 
change in her niece’s manner. 

“ You will come down and say good-bye to him, of course ?” she said coldly. 

“Not unless you particularly wish it: I have a horrid headache, and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Armytage will excuse me—he has only come to see you.” 

“Qh, if you have a headache, don’t come down,—I will send you up some tea.” 
And, all smiles again, Ethel ran downstairs. 

After a little desultory conversation, Mr. Armytage asked for Phyllis, and was 
duly told of the headache, and the impending departure. 

“Going away,” he echoed rather blankly: “isn’t this a very sudden move ?” 

“Yes, she only had the letter this morning.” And Ethel explained, at some 
length, that Mrs. Mayne-Trevor was a connection of her aunt’s, and that she had 
made her home at Llangwdyr for the past ten years. 

“Then I sha’n’t see her again ?” 

“No, I am afraid not: she leaves by the 10.40 from Euston.” 

“ Horrid slow train, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no, it is the best in the day.” A pause followed, during which Mr. Armytage 
appeared to be deeply interested in the pattern of the velvet pile carpet, and Ethel 
became feverishly anxious that he should “ say something.” What this something was 
to be, she did not add even to herself; but, at any rate, “Aunt Phil” was not to 
figure in it. But with that perversity for which, according to the majority of women- 
kind, his sex are famous; instead of “saying something” Mike Armytage rose 
abruptly, and made his adieux—adding awkwardly, “Say good-bye to Miss Scott 
for me ; and I hope she will have a pleasant journey, and find the old lady better.” 
And with this he went, leaving Ethel somewhat doubtful as to whether the 
interview could be fairly described as a satisfactory one—ééte-d-tétes that only result 
in a message to another person hardly coming under that heading. But with the 
morrow, one great danger would be gone; and so Ethel felt that she need not 
trouble herself any further, but might trust to her own fascinations and her 
mother’s management. 

Mrs. Scott was, as she would herself have expressed it, “much exercised” as to 
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whether it was not her duty, as a married woman, to speak to Phyllis. She knew 
it would be quite impossible to express all that she felt as to the other’s “ shameful 
behaviour ” ; but at least she could give her a hint on the subject; and with this end 
in view, she amused herself with rehearsing imaginary scenes in which she first utterly 
abashed Phyllis, and then magnanimously forgave her, on the promise of future 
amendment of her conduct—having a special reference to the avoidance of other, 
and younger women’s, lovers. 

But when Phyllis ran in to say goodbye, and she was face to face with her, some- 
how or other she did not say one of those smart speeches she had lain awake half the 
night to prepare for her enemy’s discomfiture ; like many of us, lacking the courage 
to throw the barbed arrows, now that the opportunity had come. She pecked at her 
face by way of a final kiss, and again urged her to take Ford with her to the station 
“just to see after your luggage, dear.” But Phyllis was firm; she felt that she was 
leaving “in disgrace,” and did not want Ford’s curious eyes to study her little 
economies in the way of a third-class ticket, and, possibly, a dispute with the cabman ; 
and so it happened that she found herself on the platform at Euston alone—waiting 
for her train. There were not many people about, it being too early in the season 
for any one to think of leaving London to bury themselves in the country ; and Phyllis 
felt just a little sorry for herself at having to say good-bye to the fuller life behind, 
and go back to the monotonous routine which she knew so well. She had gone 
through so many experiences lately, that the slumbering fires had awoke within 
her; and she longed for her chance of happiness as keenly as any girl just emanci- 
pated from the schoolroom might have done. 

“Oh, here you are, Miss Scott! I am going down your way, so we may as well 
travel together. Anybody looking after your baggage?” and Phyllis found herself 
shaking hands with Mike Armytage; who looked very much handsomer than she 

had ever seen him do in the sable garments with which 
3 Fashion has decreed that men shall be clothed 
all through the season, 

if . ea ; He seemed to take possession of 
iy = <a a her, ticket, wraps and all; and to 
, ie Phyllis, accustomed to have to 
look after every one else, this 
sense of being cared for was very 

sweet. 

“You see I was getting just 
a bit tired of London,” said 
Armytage, telling the lie un- 
blushingly, as he helped her into 
a first-class carriage, and tipped 
the guard to lock them in 
together. “TI feel rather choked 
sometimes, with the people and 
the chimney pots—can’t breathe 
freely, and all that sort of thing— 
‘so I thought I would run down 
to Wales for a few days, and renew 
my acquaintance with green fields.” 
“You never told Ethel yesterday that 
you were leaving town.” 
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“Didn't I say anything about it? Well, I suppose 
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I didn’t think it was worth mentioning. Funny thing we should fix on the same 
day and train, wasn’t it, though ? ” 

“Tt was a very pleasant chance for me. I was vexed not to say good-bye to you 
yesterday.” 

“T say now, Miss Scott, do you really mean that?” 

The train was flying along, carrying them away from the “people” and the 
“ chimney-pots” to which Mr. Armytage so strongly objected; and he knew that his 
love-making ran no risk of interruption. Phyllis was surprised at the question, and 
something in his voice made her look up: he was bending forward, and his dark eyes 
were fixed on her with an expression that it was not hard to read. She knew what he 
was going to say, and was nervously anxious to get it over. 

“Tt is a great deal to me, whether you mean it or not,” he went on ; understanding 
perfectly that she would not answer him until he had “declared” himself further. 
“T don’t find it easy to say what I want—never was a clever fellow, you know—but 
oh, you must know,” he broke out, rushing his words one into the other, and 
seizing hold of her hand. “I love you; that’s just the long and the short of it: and 
I want to marry you.” 





Now that he had got the words out, he seemed to find much consolation in holding 
her ungloved hand in his; though he did not condescend to the feeble expedient of 
kissing the dainty fingers that lay in his broad palm—such mild caresses not recom- 
mending themselves to so ardent a lover as Mike Armytage. 

And Phyllis made no attempt to draw her hand away. She wanted to think the 
matter out, to fight one last battle with herself, in the hope that she might find the 
courage to refuse him for his own sake ; though all the dreary years that were to come 
rose up before her like so many reflections of the drearier years that had gone, and 
she dreaded the task she had set herself to do, of shutting the door upon happiness. 
But those caressing fingers gave her strength. She could not tie him to her, to let him 
awake and regret it when the time for repentance was past. 

“No; I cannot marry you. I am too old for you—you must marry a younger 
woman.” 

Did her ears deceive her, or was it possible that he was laughing? Looking up, she 
saw that she was right: her lover was actually laughing—a clear, ringing laugh, such 
as lovers might have indulged in when the world was younger, and that was, perhaps, 
born of the freer life of England across the seas. 

“'Too old for me, are you? Why, I look about ten years older than you do, for I 
have some grey hairs already; and if you keep me in suspense any longer, I can’t 
answer for how many more there may be to-night. No, my darling, if that’s all you 
have to say against it, I won’t listen to such nonsense: I should be rather a fool if 
I did, you know.” 

Phyllis did not answer. Why should she put this love out of her life, for the 
sake of an imaginary benefit that she was conferring on him, and the dread of the 
wrath of Anna and Ethel? Was he not free to choose whom he should love, and had 
she even the right to prevent him when her heart was crying out loudly that she 
loved him as she had never thought it lay in her to love any one? And at this point, 
Armytage’s arm found its way round her waist, and his lips were pressed to hers, 
and Phyllis grew reckless: she would take the good the gods had sent her, whatever 
the consequences might be. 

For the rest of the journey their conversation was of a somewhat disjointed nature, 
and not very intelligible to outsiders, had any been there to listen ; but Mike Armytage 
managed to convey to Phyllis that he had fallen in love with her the first moment 
he saw her. This was not strictly true ; his love having made itself known to him 
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only on the day when he had seen her in that newer light as the woman whose chief 
charm lies in her knowledge of the “golden pomegranates of Eden.” But—though 
she may have guessed at this—the little deception was very sweet to her; and surely 
as much licence should be allowed to lovers as to poets, for a strict adherence to the 
statement of facts would spoil so many pretty little romances. 

3ut if the news of the engagement filled Mrs. Mayne-Trevor’s soul with joy and 
delight, feeling, as she did, that she had put an effectual spoke in the wheels of 
Anna’s pet little scheme, it came as a bomb-shell to the latter, and gave Tom Scott 
a very bad quarter of an hour. 

“T cannot understand it; I should never have thought it,” she wailed from among 
her cushions on the sofa. ‘“’To marry Phyllis, who is years older than himself, and 
hasn’t a penny; and to leave Ethel who, though, perhaps, I oughtn’t to say it, being 
her mother—is a beautiful girl, and will be an heiress in a small way ; I can’t under- 
stand it!” 

“ Armytage fell in love with Phyllis, and, being a millionaire, the fact of her 
being penniless did not affect him.” 

““If I had guessed there was even a chance of such a thing happening, I would 
never have asked her here—no, never ; but I did not think she was so attractive.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” answered her husband, not altogether sorry to have a chance 
of the “sermon and soda-water” order, “this will teach you a lesson, never to 
underrate your adversary’s powers—exfperientia docet.” 

Mrs. Scott had not been educated up to the modern standard; but she knew 
that when ‘Tom indulged in classical quotation, he was more than usually disagreeable ; 
and she was glad when—having scored his point—he made his exit. 

Of all the family Ethel took the news most coolly. “There is no use making a 
fuss about it, mamma; the best thing to be done now is to think what we can give 
her for a wedding present. A feather fan would be nice. And, after all ”—seeing 
her mother was on the verge of tears—“ we mustn’t forget that, though this was my 
first chance, it was probably poor Aunt Phil’s last.” 

So the feather fan was bought and duly despatched, with an affectionate little note 
from “her loving niece”; and Phyllis smiled as she shook out the creamy plumes, 
and remembered the day when Ethel had told her she looked “just a trifle ridiculous 
in white”—“I suppose she thinks differently now”: but she was very happy, and 
could afford to speak kindly of them all, even if a little disdainfully. 

It was a quiet wedding at Llangwdyr; and Mrs. Scott excused herself from 
putting in an appearance because of her sprained ankle, and “ dear Ethel will stay 
with me”; which she did, as another lover had appeared on the scenes, in the person 
of a rising young barrister, and she had no idea of putting his affection to the doubtful 
test of absence. 

Tom gave his sister away; and, as he kissed her, whispered, “I am very glad 
about it, Phyllis. Anna is in a terrible rage, but I fancy you and Armytage will 
be very happy together.” And with this fraternal benediction, he felt that he had 
wiped out twenty years of neglect—though it is doubtful whether Phyllis saw it in 
that light. 

One evening, about a fortnight after the wedding—all of that time having been 
spent in Paris, which city was truly a revelation to country-bred Phyllis—Mr. and 
Mrs. Mike Armytage sat in the dusk of the twilight on the balcony of their hotel in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, sipping their coffee. The light from within the room 
fell on the bride’s bronze head, which was very near her husband’s broad shoulder, 
as they sat listening to the sound of voices and laughter from the boulevard below, 
and watched the crowds sauntering along in that delightfully happy fashion, which it 
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seems impossible for the English ever to hope to imitate. The brightness and 
gaiety of the scene around them helped to wake reflection in Mike Armytage. He 
turned to Phyllis with a smile, and said: “ Rather different, this, to the terrace at 
Llangwdyr ?” 
“Yes—as different as my life is now to what it used to be; I never dreamt of 
such happiness.” 
“Then. I have made you happy, Phil, so far, in spite of all the objections you 
raised about being terribly old, and all that sort of thing ?” 
“Yes, Iam quite happy—at least, not quite ; there is one thing 
“Well, what is it?” he asked, quite prepared to give it to her; for he was young, 
and in that state of honeymoon rapture when nothing seemed good enough for her. . 
“Don’t laugh at me, Mike—but sometimes I feel just a little bit guilty when I 
think of Ethel. It seems as though I had taken her place, and was having the 
happiness that belongs by right to her. Not that I would do differently, if it were all 
to come over again: I couldn’t say no to you, Mike ; though I know I’m more than 
a goose to tell you so; but still, I do think I have treated Ethel badly.” 
“ Well, you can put that idea altogether out of your foolish little head,” said her 
husband, assuming the “lord and master” air that delighted Phyllis. “In the 
first place I never was in love with your niece; and if I had been, I should have been 
sick of her before the honeymoon was over ; and in any case, why trouble about it? 
Look at home—if the worst comes to the worst, Ethel has ten good years before her 
yet, before she need come to proposal point.” 
Under the balcony the crowds surged and swayed, and the coachmen cracked 
their whips as only Frenchmen can, and gave shrill shrieks as they nearly ran over 
unwary passengers; but Phyllis’ hand was clasped in her husband’s, and she was 
well content. 
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THE BLACK ART. 
PART Ti. 


T will be clear to the readers of the last article, that the making 
of the philosopher’s stone is no easy matter. There are, says 
Elias Ashmole, the learned founder of the Ashmolean at Oxford, 
but a few stocks upon which to inoculate the grafts of Alchemy. 
There are mysteries incommunicable to any but the adepts,— 
the accompanying picture shows a ceremony of ordination, 
—and those that have been devoted even from their cradles to 

serve and wait at this altar; and how rarely folk have been thus devoted we learn 

from Norton, whose opinion is that few or scarcely one in fifteen kingdoms has the 
red stone, and this lucky wight perhaps was with St. Paul caught up into Paradise ; 
and as the apostle heard 
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nought but glass, coal, furnace and utensils, and a little gold. Besides, lest the 
reader be daunted, many examples may be found, in the biographies which follow, 
of those, both ancient and modern, who have achieved the stone. It was made 
long before the time of Alphonso X. of Castille, surnamed the Wise, who produced 
it first with his master, and afterwards by himself. 
Fizimolos iuntos, despues solo yo, 
Con que muchas veces crecié mi caudal. 

Jean de la Fontaine was another master of the mystery. In the fifteenth century 
he wrote his “ Fontaine des Amoureux de Science.” He was possessed, according 
to such as sit in the seat of the scornful, by two devils ; for he wrote on alchemy 
in rhyme. His poem, of no great poetic or scientific merit, contains more deceits 
than receipts. Perhaps the author intentionally constructed a labyrinth of Deedalus. 
But he found the stone, and was properly grateful. 

L’ouvre d’or j’ay accomplie 

En ma vie, par verité, 

Graces a Saincte Trinité. 
He and others have passed successfully through the preliminary processes, without 
which all hope of success is vain, of boiling, calcining, cibating, cerating, circulating, 
coagulating, digesting, distilling, dissolving, decocting, fixing, fermenting, filtering, 
imbibing, infusing, lixiviating, precipitating, subliming, triturating, reverberating, and 
cohobating ; and if you ask, What is cohobating? you may have the answer of 
Face in the Alchemist to the same question. ‘It is,” he says, “the pouring on your 
agua regia and then drawing him off to the trine circle of the seven spheres.” 

“ Religion,” says Renan, “should represent in a complete manner the many-sided 
aspects of human life; therefore burlesque is an essential element of religion.” But 
religion itself has been subjected to burlesque, to parody and to caricature. Scarron 
dared to travesty the A‘neid, and men have been found to turn into ridicule alchemistic 
receipts. Only lately, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the accession of 
our Gracious Sovereign Queen and Lady, Victoria, Mr. Furnivall offered to the world a 
detailed grammatical analysis of Browning’s poem addressed to his wife, ‘‘ O lyric love,” 
etc. It was intended as a help to less “grammar-minded” students. An irreverent 
friend of Dr. Berdoe’s called, or rather ‘ cald,” it Furnivall’s Jubilee Conundrum. ‘To 
some minds, as Mr. Furnivall well observed, nothing is sacred. It was a mind like that 
of the friend of Dr. Berdoe to which we are indebted for the following prescription : 

Commence, my dear children, by carefully preparing your mercury. That is the 
greater half of our great work. You ask how you are to prepare it? I will disclose 
the sacred secret. It lies in two words. Follow Nature. Post laborem Sctentiam. 
Take crude mercury ; fix that which is volatile, and volatilise that which is fixed ; render 
dry that which is liquid, and liquefy that which is dry—but do this carefully and 
slowly, or all is lost. Festina lente. Follow, I say again, Nature. Seguere Naturam. 
Whoever takes all possible precautions will surely at last succeed. Our mysterious 
water lies hid in a mineral—you will know it at once when I tell you, it is neither 
hot nor cold, neither moist nor dry. This is the water of the philosophic sea, over 
which sail without fear of shipwreck, the children of light. The author goes on to 
recount an adventure of his own. ‘Then I filled all my pockets with that precious 
powder (the powder of projection), and my hat, and turned homewards. But a 
peasant met me, and upset my hat, for which I smote him on the cheek. Gradually 
I saw his cheek assume the colour of brass, which spread and deepened till his whole 


body became one mass of gold. My hand, impregnated with dust of the powder 
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of projection, had, I found, acquired the virtue of the fingers of Midas. To make 
all sure, I broke off his little finger and tested it on the spot.” 

Ostanes, or Hostanes, or Otanes (for, as his existence has been doubted, we may 
allow some licence of orthography in his name), the tutor of Zoroaster, the magician 
mentioned by Apuleius and Augustine, by Tertullian and Tatian, is credited with a 
book of a dozen definitions of the glorious stone, which we are told was translated 
from Greek into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic. ‘There exists, indeed, an 
Arabic manuscript in eighty-four folios, called the Avztad al Jami, which treats in 
order of the stone, acid, reagents, and animals ; of trees, temperaments, pairs, and 
salts; and of minerals, weights, receipts and seasons. But the most interesting 
part of the work is an addition at the end by a certain Yahya ibn Musa, who 
says, “This book was the means of my acquisition of the art without any teacher.” 
The Magian Ostanes was, we are told, the master of Democritus of Abdera, to 
whom is falsely attributed “The Physics and Mystics,” written probably by a 
contemporary of Zosimus. 

Few readers will care to go as far back in their investigations of alchemy as 
M. Berthelot and C. Leemans. Possibly the Greek papyri from Egypt, preserved 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Leyden, are brands escaped from Diocletian’s 
burning. Those three fragile scrolls we wot of, V, W, X, written partly in demotic 
and partly in Greek, towards the latter part of the third century, belonged, it has 
been suggested, to a metallurgist, or an adept in the black art: V and W are 
chiefly concerned with spirits and incantations, but X contains receipts for metal- 
working, for alloys, for metallic ink, for gilding, for testing purity, and alas! for 
falsifying, by means of a process called dp/osts or duplication. M. Berthelot supposes 
that the asem, or electrum, or natural alloy of gold and silver, was afterwards applied 
to all metals ; that appearance induced the belief in reality ; and that in this explanation 
the origin of alchemy lies hidden. For the concoction of this asem is given the 
following precise direction :—Melt twelve drachmas of tin, add two drachmas of 
pulverised earth, and four drachmas of argent vive. Stir the mixture with a rod of iron. 
The earlier alchemists, if they may so be called, desired only to produce an imitation, 
the later wished for an actuality. Few readers probably will care for a biography of 
Zosimus of Panopolis, the first alchemist of known date in the third century—the 
divine philosopher, who dedicated twenty-eight volumes of alchemical learning to his 
sister Theosebie. Take, says Zosimus, argent vive, solidify it with magnesia, or unburnt 
sulphur or silver foam, or calcined lime, or Melian alum, or—with you know what. 
This sacramental conclusion was commonly employed by adepts to conceal from the 
profane the essential part of their process. The great Zosimus supposed argent vive 
to be the divine water. It should be understood that in Greek the word for sulphur 
is the same with that which expresses divine. ‘Therefore Zosimus, in speaking of 
sulphur or divine water, said the two are but one. 

Mustafa ibn Abdallah Katib Chalabi, commonly known as Haji Khalfah, in his 
work entitled “The Discovery of Conceits in the Names of Books and Sciences,” 
having defined alchemy as the science of extracting from mineral substances their 
properties and of introducing others, says that among the folk of Islam the first who 
spoke of this science, and composed books théreon, and explained the artifices of its 
elixir and its method, and looked into the tomes of the philosophers, was Khalid ibn 
Yazid ibn abi Sofyan; and the first who promulgated this science was one of his 
disciples, Jabir the son of Hayyan the Sufi. Jabir, says Haji Khalfah, made us the 
inheritors of this wisdom. Al Tughrai, who died in 1120, the author of the celebrated 


poem in which every verse ends with 74, a poem translated by Pocock and by Carlyle, 
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was almost as famous an alchemist as poet. That he possessed the secret, and aroused 
the envy of the Sultan, who destroyed him for refusing to communicate it, is perhaps an 
unauthorised addition to his biography. He wrote “The Keys of Mercy and the Lamps 
of Wisdom,” and “The Essence of the Precious ones,” and “ The Children’s guide,” 
and ‘The Mixtures of Lights,” and “ The Collection of Secrets,” and “ The Truths of 
Testimonies,” in which he endeavoured to refute Ibn Sina, commonly known as Avicenna, 
who, in the prolegomena of his “ Shafa,” had contended that the study of alchemy is 
vain. Ibn Sina seems to have agreed with another opponent of alchemy, Jacob al-Kindi, 
who thinks it difficult for a man to do what Nature has reserved for herself. ‘“‘ When,” says 
Shams al-din ibn Said al-Ansari, “the artificer wishes to make gold like that made 
by nature out of pure sulphur and pure argent vive, it is above all things necessary 
that he procure for himself four matters, and these are the proper quantities of the 
sulphur and mercury, and their proper qualities, and a proper measure of efficient heat 
for their cooking, and a proper time; and every one of these is difficult to obtain.” 
According to Safadi, the sulphur of the mine in nature attracts the argent vive, and if 
both be pure and proportionately mixed, and if the heat of the mine be convenient 
both in quantity and quality, and if no accident ensue of cold or drought, or acidity, 
or saltness, or bitterness, then is formed the purest gold. 

Many arguments, both for and against alchemy, are quoted by Haji Khalfah, 
and different conceptions are given as to the quantity of the stone necessary in the 
process of transmutation. ‘The opinion of Mary the Copt is thus expressed: she said, 
“By God, if it were not for God, a mithcal (or a drachm) of it would fill the space 
between the two firmaments.” “ But,” says Haji Khalfah, “the matter is best settled 
by a verse of Ghazzi, ‘ Like the gold of the alchemists, which everybody looks for, but 
nobody has lighted on.’” Aidamir al-Jildaki, who lived about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, wrote several alchemical books, besides commentaries on those of 
others, one of the least unknown is “The Extremes of Secrets,” a commentary on 
“The Particles of Gold” of Ibn Arfa Ras. 

Dark interpretations of the stone are, according to some of the Arabs, to be 
found in Hariri’s “ Mukamat,” in the story of “ Kalilah and Dimnah,” and in the figures 
in the ancient temples of Egypt. ‘* Many,” says Mustafa, “ seek assistance from plants 
and things animate, and inanimate—-as from hair and eggs and gall—but these arrive 
at no happy result.” The wise men point out the way of making the elixir, and 
its nature, by means of riddles and enigmas and dark sayings ; “ For,” says Haji 
Khalfah—-and he speaks truly—“it is a common concern to conceal it, and in 
their books is no road of right guidance ; but God directs rightly whom He will.” 
Abu’l Asba al-Iraki sings thus, in excellent Arabic verse, of him who has compassed 
the stone: “ You have gained what no king has arrived at, neither the two Munzirs, 
nor Kisra the son of Sasan, nor Ibn Hind, nor his friend Numan.” _ Jildaki, in 
his commentary on the “ Muktisab,” says, “ Many a time and oft the Shaikh Jabir 
endeavoured to dissuade me from this science ; but, when I saw that he was moved 
by envy, I rose up in the arena of inquisition, and put out against him the point 
of my tongue.” Having thus reduced Jabir to silence, his tutor warns him that 
in promulgating this matter to the unworthy lies the ruin of the world, while to 
conceal it from the worthy is their destruction. 

Of the Arabs mentioned by Mustafa, Khalid and Jabir (called commonly in 
English Calid and Gebir), are certainly the most important. One of the earliest 
Arabs who continued the studies of the schools of Alexandria and of the Byzantine 
monks of the seventh century is Khalid, who died in the year of the Hijra 8s, 
or, according to Christian chronology, A.D. 704. He was, says Ibn Khallikan, the 
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most learned of the tribe of the Koraish. His tutor was a Greek monk al-Rahib-al- 
Rumi, named Marianus. In some of the Latin translations of the Arabic~ works 
which bear his name he is called the son of Jazich the Jew and the King of Egypt, 
as Jabir was called afterwards the King of the Arabs. His book of “The Secrets 
of Alchemy” was, it is said, originally written in Hebrew. It commences, after 
the usual pious exordium, with declaring the disappointments engendered of the 


reticence of preceding alchemists. “I therefore,” says Khalid, “ will conceal nothing, 


but will reveal everything, except what ought not to be revealed.” In consequence 
of this reservation the reader, in fact, learns nothing. He is, however, advised 
to study a little geometry, that he may form his furnaces aright; and there is a 
great deal about solution, congelation, albification, and rubification. ‘The “ Book of 
The Three Words,” also attributed to Khalid, is by no means of a length corresponding 
to its title. It begins by saying that the stone is white, red, citrine, blue, and green. 
It is also aquatic, aerial, terrene, and igneous. Heat and dryness are its hidden 
attributes ; its manifest properties are humidity and cold. The stone is not a stone, 
nor of the nature of a stone, but called so from the similitude it bears to stones. 
It is to be found on the tops of mountains. ‘My son,” says Khalid, “go to the 
mountains of India, and pull out such stones as will melt in the water. But by 
mountains living creatures are to be understood, whose roots are in the air and 
their tops in the earth. It will easily be heard when the stones are plucked 
forth from their places, for there will be a great noise. Go with them, my son, 
for they will quickly vanish away.” In the book of “The Three Words” Khalid 
explains alchemy as the invention of King Alchemis. Others derive it from Chmi, 
a word signifying Egypt, as the land of its birth. Others from Ham, the son of 
Noah. Others from a Cypriot word for wine. Others from a Greek word for salt ; 
or for juice ; countenanced by the renaissance orthography of “ chymist,” sometimes 
adopted by the “pharmaceutical” variety of “chymists” of the present. But 
Safadi, the Arab, said the name of the universal science is derived from an Arabic 
word taken from the Hebrew, and its root is Aim vah, and its meaning that it is 
from God. 

Under the dynasty of the Abbasides, which produced the famous Harun al-Rashid, 
the contemporary of Charlemagne, lived, according to Abu’l Fida, about the end of 
the eighth century, the celebrated chemist and physician, Jabir, whom Roger Bacon 
calls ‘the Master of the Masters.” The proper name of this unfortunate man, 
who appears as Dschabir in German, as Giabir in Italian, as Jaber in French, and 
as Gebir in English, is Abu Musa Jabir ibn Haiyan al-Tarsusi. That is to say, 
he was born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but by the likeness of Tarsus to Tortosa in 
Spain, he has by some been turned into a Spaniard. This sufi compiled a work 
of two thousand pages, magnified by report into five hundred volumes, in which 
he inserted the problems of his master. His book “Of Mercy” treats of the 
finding of gold and silver; his book “Of the Moon” on chemistry; his “ Goal 
of Desire” on the seven metals. A Latin translation under his name is the cele- 
brated “ Summa perfectionis magisterit.” Jabir seems to have added arsenic to the 
two elements of sulphur and mercury. Of these three, in different proportions, all 
metals are composed. The old alchemists must not be supposed by their use of 
such terms as these to refer to substances which are so called at the present day. 
Names mislead us. ‘The sulphur of the philosophers is not the ordinary sulphur. 
In the “Chemical Pleasure Garden” or “ Viridarium” of Michael Meyer two kinds 
of sulphur are represented in a picture by two lions. The illustration is supposed 
to show, emblematically, the process of Fermentation. But it tends as little to 
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edification as tne hieroglyphs of Zadkiel. ‘The artist holds it for clear; but surely 
it may be inquired, If this be clear, what is darkness? Generally sulphur seems to 
mean the spirit of Roman vitriol—that is, probably our oil of vitriol or sulphuric 
acid. The eau de vie of the philosophers is not the ordinary eau de vie: it is the 
primitive matter of metals. The gold of the philosophers is not the ordinary 
gold: it is a gold which rejoices not the heart of man, heals not the leper, and 
vulnus ex eo factum tumescit. 

In his treatise “On Alchemy,” if indeed it be his treatise, Jabir is apparently 
the first to speak of those indispensable chemical solvents, nitric acid and agua 
regia. In his “Sum of Perfection” he seems by the term “spirit” to express 
what we now understand by gas. He also says that it is as impossible to transform 
one metal into another as to change an ox into a goat. Notwithstanding this, we 
find him saying afterwards of lead that by an artifice it can be transmuted easily 
into silver. An Arab who had suffered much from these apparent anomalies in 
the works of Jabir, and ultimately died by a too-long-continued attempt to com- 
prehend his meaning, is credited with the following Arabic pun: ‘“ You are,” he 
said, addressing his master Jabir in the spirit, “rather a Aasir, that is to say, a 
breaker, than a /adir, that is to say, a bringer together or compounder.” Dr. Johnson 
in his dictionary insults him with the following etymon. “ Gibberish,” anciently written 
“ gebrish,” is probably derived from “ chymical cant,” and originally “implied the jargon 
of Gebir and his tribe.” Many of the books attributed to Jabir were probably written 
by Alexandrine monks, who assumed such names as Hermes, Democritus, Pythagoras 
without compunction. ‘To them, perhaps, is due the mystic sentence put into his 
mouth, “ Bring me six lepers and I will cleanse them,” in which he is said to refer 
by an allegory to the six impure metals. 

Rhazes or Rasis, whose proper name is Muhammed ibn Zakariya abu Bakr al-Razi 
was a native of Rai in Khorasan. He lived in the middle of the tenth century, and is 
known as the Galen of his time. His Arabic biographer speaks of him as an zmam 
among the practitioners of medicine, and quotes some of his adagia. ‘ When,” said 
al-Razi, “ you can cure by regimen, avoid recourse to physic, and when by a simple 
medicine avoid a compound one. His chief work is called “ a/-Hawi” or “The Com- 
prehensive ”—well named as containing thirty volumes. Others credit him with over two 
hundred volumes. Also he wrote the “Light of Lights” and the “ Book of Perfect 
Mastery.” In the former he speaks, though darkly, considering its title, of a certain oil 
obtained by the distillation of atrament, which may be sulphate of iron ; of which dis- 
tillation the residue is crocus-ferrt, which may be iron peroxide. If these interpretations 
be correct, the oil is nothing less than Nordhausen’s sulphuric acid. In the latter he 
speaks of alchemy as an inferior astronomy, seeing that metals are earth’s stars. In 
this book is to be found a simple receipt, as he calls it, for agua vite or eau de vie. 
“Take,” he says, “of the hidden, what you will”—the familiar mystic formula— 
“pound it mightily till it become as marrow. Then let it ferment night and day. 
Then put it into a still and distil it.” If the hidden was wheat or some starchy or 
sugary substance, there is in this something nearly akin to the process of the present. 
Al-Razi composed a treatise on the /adri or small-pox, which was thought worthy 
of translation by Dr. John Channing, and by Dr. Richard Mead, and by Dr. Greenhill. 
In Dr. Channing’s edition of 1766 the Arabic text accompanies the Latin translation. 
Al-Razi also wrote many other works, or rather other works are attributed to him, 
though their authenticity is a matter of doubt. Hofer, in his “ History of Chemistry,” 
quotes from a book on alums and salts necessary in the art of alchemy, and says that 
al-Razi confounds in it vitriols (atramenta) with alums. But Schmieder in his 
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“ Geschichte der Alchemie,” casts considerable uncertainty about this work, and other 
works bearing al-Razi’s name: even the “Light of Lights” according to the latter 
authority, belongs to a certain Rases Castrensis, or of Castres, in Languedoc. 

In the splendid edition of the works of Albertus Magnus, lately published at Paris, 
under the able direction of M. August Borgnet, treatises are included on widely 
different subjects. Besides sermons and biblical commentaries, we have chapters on 
hawks and adhering to God, on metaphysics and the Virgin Mary, on meteors and the 
mystery of the Mass, on politics, the paradise of virtues and the philosophy of the poor. 
When, in addition to these, we find a large number of works on alchemy, making 
a sum-total of twenty folios, though we allow that much has been attributed to 
him erroneously or falsely, enough remains to show—not indeed that ¢otum scibile 
scivit—but the remarkable fertility of his intellect. Albert de Bollstedt, Teutonicus, 
Ratisbonensis, Albert of Cologne, Albert Groot or Albertus Magnus (of whom a 
portrait is here inserted) died in 1280. ‘The religious life of the first of German 
— ==, alchemists has been written in German by 

. -_ | Dr. Sighart. This Dominican, magnus in 
: magia naturalt, major in philosophia, maxt- 
mus in theologia, was distinguished alike for 








science and virtue, for austerity of regimen, 
and dislike of society. Naturally, therefore, 
the vulgar accused him of illicit commerce 
with the devil. They believed as a matter 
of course that he was aided by Beelzebub. 
And legends grew about him in wild luxuri- 
ance. In particular he is credited with the 
creation of an android, homunculus, or, as 
some say, a fair maiden—an idea which 
Goethe may have copied in his celebrated 
play—able, according to some, to say only 
“Salve,” but, according to others, to predict, 
with the unerring accuracy of a Zadkiel, a 


= 


S 7, change of government, or the advent of a 











¥47| pestilence, a royal marriage or a royal death. 
——' But all agree that this automaton was 
smashed by his pupil Thomas Aquinas, who ought to have known better than 
to believe it a device of the Evil One. This story of the speaking statue may 
go with those other marvels of his vision of the Holy Virgin to encourage him 
in theological study, and his stupendous garden of flowers and birds and fountains 
in mid-winter for William of Holland, and that gracious scent which arose after 
a longer time than four days out of his sacred sepulchre, and his vision of St. 
Dominic, who himself revealed to him the secret of the stone, whereby he discharged 
all the debts of his bishopric. 

Albert gives some excellent directions, not, indeed, for making the stone, but 
for the conduct of those who intend to prosecute that arduous emprise. First of 
all, we learn, very truly, that it is impossible to get light from books. Then, 
whosoever will make the stone, before all things it is necessary that he be a rich 
man. He must avoid society, especially that of kings and lords, “for if you succeed 
they will not let you loose, and if you fail they will punish you for an impostor.” 
He speaks of alchemy as empty of all profit and strange to all good, yet considers 
possible a transmutation into the sun and moon. 








With all this, in his treatise 
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“De Rebus Metallicis,” he tells us of marcasite, apvarently our orthorhombic iron 
pyrites, the disulphide of iron (FeS,), which becomes by oxidation iron sulphate or 
copperas, or vitreolum, and of the blackening of silver by sulphur, and its burning 
of metals, on account of its affinity, Aropter affinitatem nature metalla adurit. In 
his “De Mirabilibus Mundi,” a work which, like the former, has been held 
apocryphal or supposititious, he is curiously near the invention of gunpowder in 
his receipt for making a noise by igus volans, or flying fire, of one pound of 
brimstone, two pounds of the coals of withy, and six pounds of saltpetre, or 
stony salt, to be brayed with great subtilty on a marble stone; but this occurs 
a few pages after a receipt for becoming invisible, and another for seeing what 
others are unable to see. For the former, there is in the nest of the hoopoe a 
certain parti-coloured stone; take this home with you, and you will not be seen: 
for the latter, take the gall of a tom-cat and the fat of a white fowl, mix them, 
anoint your eyes, and anon you will see it that others cannot see, and it is a marvellous 
thing. 

Of nitric acid, or the prime water as he calls it, or the perfect philosophic water, 
and its property of oxidising metals, and of the solution of silver in this, which 
stains the skin of man with a black colour not easily removed—that is, our nitrate 
of silver ; of the second water, a sort of agua regia, consisting of four parts of the 
prime mingled with one part of sal-ammoniac, and so on; and of argent vive 
sublimated with sulphur converted into a splendid red dust—that is, our common 
cinnabar or red sulphide of mercury ; and of the medicinal value of sulphur, za/e¢ 
contra scabiem, we read in his “Compositum de Compositis.” Perhaps this is the 
most remarkable on the whole of the many alchemical books which bear his name, 
Life and death, we learn in it, come from fire—a sufficiently pagan idea for a Christian 
bishop. 

As Albert was the first of German, so Roger Bacon was the first of English 
alchemists. This Franciscan friar, admirable doctor, and eminent English medizeval 
philosopher, presents, like many of the early alchemists, a complex personality, 
The far better known part of his history, as that of his German prototype, is made 
up of legend and traditional record, without satisfactory foundation. What, how- 
ever, seems to be certain is that he wrote the “Speculum Alchymiz,” published 
in 1541, and the “Libellus de retardandis Senectutis accidentibus,” published in 
1590, the two works with which may be justified the insertion of his name in the 
present paper. His withdrawal from the ordinary current of thought and feeling of his 
period procured him, of course, many enemies. In his unedited works he speaks of 
the whole of the clergy as full of luxury, avarice and pride ; and reciting their religious 
exercises with the intelligence of a parrot or a pie. Of the tradesmen of his time, 
he says, “In every word and deed of theirs may be found immeasurable fraud and 
treachery and falsehood.” Such opinions as these were little likely to gain him 
friends. He is for telling nothing to proletariat or prince. The mysteries of science 
are not to be communicated to the vulgar. It were all one to offer a pig pearls, 
or lettuces to an ass. Therefore while Holy Church condemned him /rofter guasdam 
novitates suspectas, and diverse heretical propositions troubling her peace, the common 
people called him a sorcerer, and an ally of Satan. To the power of Satan was 
ascribed the golden vase of liquor, of which that Sicilian herdsman drank and renewed 
his youth like the eagle, in the days of King William; to Satan, the magic mirror, 
and the brazen head with its mystic utterances ; and to Satan, the black and diabolical 
deeds of his man Miles, and his friend Friar Bungay. In the “ Mirror of Alchemy ” 
he says every metal is made up of sulphur and argent vive, and approaches perfection 
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by the tincture, 
little, 
“ Abbreviated Word about the Green Lion,” attributed to him, treats of the supernatural 
virtues of a ruby arising from the decomposition of acetic acid or common vinegar. 


in an inverse ratio to the quantity of corruptible sulphur it contains, and is removed 
Gold is argent vive from which sulphur has been taken all but a 
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Potable gold, or gold dissolved in agua regia, is the great elixir of life. The 


Bacon, having learnt that the possession of superior intelligence was mulcted by 


and exercises of devotion, 


the artifice of Gideon. 


of carbonum pulvere. 
all combined, died in 1294. 


the loss of liberty or life, that it exposed him to be abused as a sorcerer, or burnt as an 
infidel, and that, in spite of his work “ De nullitate Magiz,” people persisted in regarding 
him as a magician, left, it is said, his knowledge of nature for a better knowledge-— 
theology to wit—gave himself up to divine studies, and spent the end of his days in prayer 
Sic ttur ad astra, This he did in place of wasting his time and 
himself with such dreams as we find in his “Secret Works of Art and Nature,” of very 
large ships directed by one man in river and in sea, and moving with far greater 
velocity than if they were filled with rowers ; of cars carried along by an “ inestimable 
force” without the aid of any animal ; of instruments wherein a man sitting might fly 
along after the manner of a bird ; of a device by which one might, without any peril, walk 
about in the bottom of the sea ; and, lastly, of thunder-sounds and lightnings made in 
air with greater horror than those of nature, by means of a little matter about the size 
of a man’s thumb, whereby cities and armies might be destroyed as the Midianites by 
And though we are now taught that gunpowder was invented 
half a century before this was written, yet Bacon’s testimony still remains on record of a 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur and Zuru vopo ver canutri, an imperfect anagram, it is said, 
This unlucky victim of ignorance, or jealousy, or superstition, or 


Arnold de Villa Nova died in 1311. Of this Arnold of the New Town, as 


Chaucer calls him, the “ Rosary’ 
was more of a physician, if Hofer is to be believed, than of an alchemist. His 
elixir was an alcoholic tincture of rosemary. His opinion that works of mercy 
were more acceptable to God than the Mass, that the clergy corrupted the doctrines 
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is quoted in the “Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale.” He 


of Christ, and that they would be all eventually 
damned, had no little share in causing him to be 
called, like Roger Bacon, a wizard, and denounced 
as having commerce with the devil. 

Perhaps the best biography of Ramén Lul, com- 
monly known as Raymond Lully, his pupil, the idol 
and tutelary god of the “Illuminated Doctor,” is that 
to be found in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 
in which, under “ Lully,” we read “See Lulli,” and 
under “ Lulli,” “See Raymond,” and under “ Ray- 
mond” again “See Lulli” ; and nothing more. Very 
little is certainly known about him. A congenial 
obscurity has been introduced into his epitaph: Hic 
MetCCCum P ceepit sine sensibus esse. From which the 
date of his death has been given as 1315. Amongst 
the works attributed to him is a poem called the 
“Bird of Hermes.” An illustration of this old poem 
shows the fourteen “hestys” to be kept night and 
day, to obtain the stone here, and heaven hereafter. 
He speaks of it in a fashion to offend teetotalers, 


as consolatio ultima corporis humant. He supposed 
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spirit of wine to be the elixir, which was called by him agua vite ardens. The 
romantic story of his love for a certain lady, Ambrosia Eleanor of Castille, has been 
often told. He was at that time a married man, and Eleanor was a married woman 
—facts which, though adding much to the dramatic interest, are often omitted by 
the historian. As soon as he had lost his love-longing through the loathsome view 
vouchsafed him by his lady, he cast himself at the feet of a crucifix and consecrated 
all his future life to religion. His notion of this was the conversion of the Muslims. 
After the usual pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella, his zeal for their salvation 
became so fervent, that he took to himself an Arabic servant, intending to learn 
Arabic and go out as a modern missionary. This servant, whose reverence of the 
Kuran was as large as that of Lully for the Gospel, thought it his bounden duty 
to prevent his master’s purpose by killing the propagandist, and this he very nearly 
succeeded in doing. Zantum religio potutit suadere malorum. 

John Cremer, abbot of Westminster, being extremely anxious to learn the secret 
of the stone, was naturally very affectionate in his manner to Lully, as wishing to 
get something out of the object of his affection. This abbot managed to persuade 
him, by humouring his weakness (and every man has his own), to come to England. 
Cremer told him that Edward I. or II. or III. (for the tale is told of all by turns) 
would certainly help him in the matter. Edward kindly provided apartments for 
Lully in the Tower, a place which it was easier at that period to enter than to quit, 
and there Lully made for him from lead and tin and argent vive, a large quantity 
of pure gold, out of which the first rose-nobles were coined ; whereof some still exist 
in antiquarian collections, clear evidences of the truth of this story of transmutation. 
Edward promised in return to convert the Turks. He would have promised probably 
anything to gain the gold. Unbelievers say that these same rose-nobles were made 
out of a tax on wool. Lully’s “Testamentum” is a tissue of speculations woven 
with more than ordinary mystery. The chief agents herein are represented by letters. 
H, for example, means gold; A, God ; C, saltpetre ; and so on. Other works attributed 
to Lully are the “ Experimenta,” the “ Potestas Divitiarum,” remarkable for the de- 
scription of a chemical instrument called the re/entortum, the “ Codicil, or the Old 
Song,” and the “Clavicula, or the little key.” 


JAMEs Mew. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE MANSE MYSTERY. 


CRISIS had been reached in 
the history of Whamond Kirk. 
The vestry door had banged to 

upon the form of the young 
Minister departing in 
anger, and_ the 
Session were left 
= looking at 
each other 
-in_ speech- 
less amaze- 

ment. 
After a 
minute ‘tommy 





" Merson, the plumber, who had been but recently 


elected to the Eldership, and consequently had as 
yet no great appreciation of his position, laughed 
feebly. 

; “There’s a temper for you!” he said, plucking at his 
bunchy brown whiskers. “ And a’ aboot a lass, a bit quine 

nane o’ us wad hae lookit at oorsels.” 
Drumdrynie, who sat in the big chair, with the minute- 
book before him, frowned heavily, and rumpled his white poll 

in irritation. 

“'Tammas,” he remarked, “this is no’ a time—nor yet is this the day—for jokin’ 
aboot quines. And you an Elder, forbye bein’ a tradesman and the father o’ a 
family !” 

The other three Elders, encouraged by that opinion of their superior, the gentleman- 
farmer or bonnet-laird of Drumdrynie, and leader of the kirk, sniffed contemptuously 
upon the plumber, who sat abashed. 

“Didna’ mean onything oot o’ place, I’m sure, Mr. Rodger,” he murmured 
apologetically. 

“Weigh your words, Tammas—aye weigh your words. I dinna ken what the 
congregation wad hae thocht o’ him they eleckit no’ sax weeks syne makin’ licht 
o’ their Minister’s sin.” 

The old man opened the book, and dabbing his pen viciously into the inkpot, 
began to write. As his quill scratched and spirted across the paper, his colleagues 
stood around in uneasy silence. They felt half-frightened, and not a little ashamed, 
at the policy to which the imperious Drumdrynie had committed them. But they 
were struggling shopkeepers or toil-worn day-labourers, and feared, even in defence 
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of the Minister, to stand up against one who could so powerfully influence their 
worldly fortunes. 

Moreover, they were not at all sure about the Rev. Mr. Laverock. Eighteen 
months previously, when he had come to the parish in response to a unanimous 
call, he had been a handsome, well-set-up young man, a clever preacher, a good 
visitor, and a genial companion to high and low. Nothing had been too good for 
him then. He was asked out everywhere; and the farmers and village tradesmen 
showered unstintedly upon him their gifts of potatoes, cheeses, poultry, bolls of meal, 
and other considerations, with which Scottish country congregations frequently 
strive to augment the small stipends of their Ministers. 

Mr. Laverock had been simply charming in return; and, until a month before 
the trouble in the Session-house, he had been on the best of terms with everybody. 
Within the past few weeks, however, a shadow had crept between the Minister and 
his flock—the shadow of a reserve on his side and a growing suspicion on theirs. 
How it had first arisen nobody could precisely say. For some days the young 
clergyman had been moody and worried in aspect, had kept closely to the house, 
and had replied somewhat shortly to the inquiries of sympathetic visitors. He 
had even, it was said, evaded offering an explanation to Miss Catherine Morton, 
the sister of Sir Henry, the laird, when that charming young lady drove up to the 
Manse on Zenana mission work. Miss Morton, who was engaged to be married to 
the Minister, did not think seriously of his silence on that occasion, being apt to 
put a rosy, and probably personal, construction upon it. But the parish did, and 
Drumdrynie, when he heard it, was but too ready with his opinion. 

“What ither could you think?” asked the dictatorial old fellow. ‘“ There’s 
aye some water whaur the stirkie droons.” 

That was the first step in the estrangement. 

The second occurred when, after passing a week or two apparently in the dumps, 
the Minister took a sudden, unnotified, and unaccountable holiday. He was away 
from the kirk for two Sabbaths, during which his place was filled by a young 
probationer, whom the irritated Session agreed in, describing as a “ feckless loon.” 
That inconsiderate action was made the most of by the opposition, and undoubtedly 
aroused a good deal of public feeling against Mr. Laverock. Even Sir Henry 
Morton looked a trifle annoyed when he learned that the man whom he was coming 
to regard with all complacency as his prospective brother-in-law had unceremoniously 
and without warning betaken himself by the morning train from Whamond_ to 
nobody knew where, and nobody knew for how long. 

“ Laverock might have dropped us a line, I think, Kate,” he remarked, on reaching 
home, to his sister, who had come in from the Hall garden with a dripping bunch 
of early spring flowers. ‘‘ Looks odd, his bolting off this way without a word to 
anybody. Even the young man at the Manse can’t say when he’ll be back.” 

Kate laughed lightly, as she arranged the nosegays in her dainty vases, so that 
the deep purple of the crocuses was artistically relieved by the mellower violet and 
golden-brown of the auriculas. She was a pretty girl, slight of figure and sweet of 
feature, with masses of rich fair hair coiled upon her shapely head. 

“Perhaps Jimmy could solve the mystery,” she answered cheerily. ‘“ Andrew— 
Mr. Laverock-—tells me he would trust him with untold money. But then he is 
not likely to tell.” 

“Why so?” asked her brother gruffly. 

“ Well—I asked him, and he wouldn’t.” 

Kate blushed a little through her smiles; and, to cover her confusion at the 
confession, pretended to be absorbed in decorating the tender green shade of her 
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neat morning dress with a spray of yellow aconite. For her own part she had 
been just a little hurt at the brusque departure of her lover; but she was too loyal 
and too fond of him at heart to really distrust him. 

“’Mph!” growled Sir Henry, not overpleased to hear of his sister’s rebuff in 
such a quarter, “ Jimthy the Beadle! They’re a pair. I hope there’s nothing 
wrong.” 

Thus matters went for a fortnight. Every evening came without a syllable from 
the Minister, and every morning dawned upon the deepening suspicion of his people. 

On the third ‘Tuesday he suddenly returned. It was market day, and, as usual, 
all the farmers of the district had mustered at Whamond Cross to haggle over 
the quotations for barley and oats, to dispute the prices of fat queys and gimmers, 
to bewail the weather, to revile the lairds, and to daze their noddles with what 
Dandie Dinmont called “screeds o’ drink.” Drumdrynie was there, of course, 
bargaining and boozing after his kind. Though a ruling Elder, he was a seasoned 
vessel. He could keep his head and his feet; and, long after frailer rivals had 
been glad to lumber drowsily home in their traps, the old man, fresh as when he 
started, would be seen “ stepping wast” to his farm, a couple of miles away. 

That Tuesday evening he took the homeward route as usual. It was spring- 
time, and the night, though moonless, was not yet dark. What was quite as much 
to the purpose, however, a dense, white fog enveloped the landscape. It rose, 
ghost-like, from the river, and, pat 4 ie hillsides, shrouded everything in 
its wet and clammy folds. fe # ae oe The very gulls, that earlier 
had circled inland from the == ; ee sea, some eight or nine 
miles off, were baffled on | oe eee their return journey. All 
they could do was to line S rede tents aly # the river banks, and there, 
bivouacking on one leg, te SX eee doze and dream of herring. 

Through that gross and | ar ie © palpable mist old Drum- 
drynie, with many a cough ''] and wheeze, was butting 

¥ ) his way, when he became 

aware of a vehicle coming 

jin the opposite direction. 

He had taken enough 

liquor to emphasise his 

natural cunning, and at so 

unusual a sound he pricked 

up his ears. A traveller 

from Whamond, going his 

| own way, would have but 

received a_ passing hail ; 

=== but who could this be 

og approaching it on such a 

* — night and at such an hour? 

/Slipping and ainabien heavily along the muddy 

highway, the old man advanced impatiently to meet 

the wayfarers. Their horse’s hoofs beat with a tired 

fall upon the sodden road; and, if the fog had 

permitted, Drumdrynie would have seen that it 
smoked from nostril to stern. 

He was otherwise occupied, however. His gaze 
was fixed, not upon the nag, but upon the occupants 
of the passing dogcart. Halting, and peering sharply 
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through the creamy night-rime, what was his amazement to discover in the driver 
none other than the missing Minister! Stranger still, by the Rev. Mr. Laverock’s 
side there sat,a young woman. Thick wraps concealed her face, but her form was 
slender and shapely. ‘To crown all, she leaned with fondness upon the shoulder 
of her clerical escort, who in turn—the old man got a glint of it as they rolled 
past him—bent tenderly towards her. 

For a moment Drumdrynie was paralysed with astonishment. Then his detective 
instincts rallied. It was just as he had suspected: there was a secret romance— 
perhaps even an intrigue—a-foot. If the Minister were an honest man, if his fellow- 
traveller were an honest woman, why had they not arrived in Whamond by the 
train, like other people? And why, if they had to drive, did they come by night? 
There was a mystery about. ‘That was to say, there was something wrong. It must 
be seen to at once. 

Drumdrynie wheeled about with a suddenness that sent a sprayful of brown 
linnets, that had been snoozing in the hedgerow at his elbow, fluttering out in 
alarm. ‘Then, digging his staff sturdily into the mud, he set off in pursuit. To 
give him his due, he did not relish the 
task, for several reasons. The roads 
were bad; he was tired; in his rough 
way he had really been attached to the , 
young clergyman ; above all, he shared . j 
the popular prejudice against the 
character of a spy. But he was 
an Elder, and had a duty to 
perform. That outweighed all 
other considerations, 

By dint of sharp walking, the 
farmer succeeded in keeping the 
dogeart within earshot. He 
puffed a good deal with the 
exertion, and once or twice the 
fog nearly choked him; but he 
held on. Fortunately, he 
met nobody to embarrass 
him with questions or to 
banter him over his physical 
distress) When he came to 
the footpath that formed a short 
cut to the Manse, he was able 
to whip into it unobserved, and 
to trudge forward with the comforting 
reflection that he would be in time 
after all. 

Drumdrynie was correct in that 
estimate. He had _ been fully five 
minutes ensconced among the _ high 
rhododendrons in the Manse garden when 
the trap drew up at the gate. A_ burly 
form hastened from the lighted doorway to 
meet it, and a murmured greeting caught the 
watcher’s ear. Then the Minister passed up 
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gravel walk, gently assisting on his arm the half-fainting form of the mysterious 
lady. 

“James ! 
turning round. 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer from the dim figure that had now mounted the 
box of the dogcart. 

“They fetch the beast away in the morning. See to him well till then. And 
say nothing.” 

An inarticulate grunt was all the reply, as the attendant drove off, and the travellers 
entered the house. 

Drumdrynie wiped his perspiring brow with the back of his hand. The plot was 
thickening: Mr. Laverock had an accomplice, it seemed. For his own profligate 
purposes, he had corrupted the Kirk Beadle. 

A mercy I cam’ back,” muttered the old man \ from his hiding-place. “ Gude 
kens what sin is gone on in bye. I'll gie a bit peep ! 

He left the shelter of the rhododendrons, and on hands and knees crept across 
the Manse lawn. It was wet work, and dirty. The grass was pulpy and damp 
with the rime, and left its smirch at every yard of progress. An occasional twinge 
of rheumatism, as he crawled, warned Drumdrynie that his old bones would be 
safer between the blankets. But he persevered, and in safety gained a point 
commanding a view of the lighted windows of the Manse study. 

With a thrill, the Elder discovered that the culprits were full in sight. Mr. 
Laverock had thrown aside his soft ministerial hat, and was now assisting his 
. companion to remove her outer cloak. As the hood fell back, it disclosed the face of 
a young and lovely, but suffering woman. Lines of pain marred the chaste regularity 
of the pale features, and the eyes looked haggard and hollow beneath their dark and 
exquisitely pencilled eyebrows. 

The lady stood looking about her for a minute, as if dazzled by the light and 
comfort that | 4 met her, after a long and dreary journey. 

q x _Drumdrynie could see her glancing from the 

\)) presentation clock on the mantelpiece to the rows 

i of theological books in the study shelves, and 

ene at the framed portrait of the handsome 
white- haired old _ the Minister’s mother. 


” 


called the Rev. Mr. Laverock, stopping half-way up the path and 


For a moment the Unknown sat thus willie 
bitterly. Then, before the horrified eyes of his 
) Elder, the Rev. Mr. Laverock betrayed himself. 
ge 6=He put out his hand and caressingly stroked her 
soft black hair, speaking, as it seemed, words 
of comfort and love. ‘The girl looked up, with 
streaming eyes but smiling lips; and the 
Minister kissed her. 
That settled it. 
With a snort of triumph, Drumdrynie the 
detective arose from his cramped vigil among the 
grass, and tramped home, wet and soiled and 
sore and savage—but satisfied. 


Next day, despite the rheumatism, he made a point 
of being in the village. Three members of the Session 
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formed a quorum at the Tontine Tavern. Drumdrynie ordered a_half-mutchkin, 
and then poured into the startled ears of his brother Elders his dreadful 
secret. 

“Yes, I seen him this morning,” said Tommy Merson, ruefully sipping his dram. 
“ He said he had been called awa’ on sudden business, and was glad to get back again. 
Looked gey worried, puir man !” 

**Puir man, Mr. Merson? ‘There was nae word o’ worry when I saw him yestreen 
kissin’ an’ cuddlin’ at that hizzy he’s brought wim. Said the Minister ocht o’ her, 
noo?” 

“Na,” admitted the charitable Merson, with reluctance. ‘“ No a cheep.” 

Probably Mr. Laverock would have been wiser to have spoken out; but he was 
young in the world’s ways, and foolishly argued that the parish had no concern with 
his private affairs. ‘Throughout the week he went about his duties as usual, offering 
vague explanations of his hasty departure, and making no mention of the new-comer 
at the Manse. 

That reticence emboldened Drumdrynie in his crusade against what with holy zeal 
he took for granted must be clerical wickedness. The old fellow, excellent as had been 
his relations with the Minister at the onset, had in the course of the past year and a 
half suffered one or two rebuffs at the hands of the incumbent that his proud stomach 
could but ill endure. Now was his chance to pay off old scores. Prompted by his 
superior in the Eldership, ‘Tommy Merson—who still had a soft side to Mr. Laverock 
—went “sneck-drawing” about the Manse. He returned with a long face. With his 
own eyes he had confirmed Drumdrynie’s story. There was a young woman secretly 
established within the domestic Zion. 

The malcontent Elder grew bolder after that. He dropped hints and innuendoes 
right and left, until the parish was in a suppressed fever with the scandal. Mr. 
Laverock, himself embarrassed by reserve, was fairly startled during his visitations by 
the looks he caught and the whispers he all but overheard. Far worse, in his eyes, 
than the suspicious tattle of the populace was the withdrawal of Kate Morton’s smiles. 
On the occasion of his periodical visit at the Hall, her distant, even haughty, mien 
checked the confidences he was about to utter. She too had heard, and believed ill 
of him. On both sides the situation was becoming intolerable. 

* Dod, it’s awfu’ wark!” said the worthy village souter, after the latest magnified 
version of the Minister’s backsliding had reached him. “ Fair ’minds ane o’ Baub’lon 
an’ the Scarlet Wumman. S’udna’ ye yoke on till him aboot it? It'll be a ploy for 
the Presbytery, I’se warran’ noo.” 

“Presbytery, man!” exclaimed a crony scornfully. “The Synod—aye, the 
Assembly up in Embro’—will ring wi’t yet. He’s got the verra Beadle an’ Jess, the 
housekeeper, thirled to’s ill-doings. ‘They winna speak a word. Drumdrynie there 
s’ud ca’ him ower the coals, afore the fama gets any waur.” 

“ Bide ye, bide ye!” answered the old man sardonically. ‘“Gie him plenty o’ 
rope, maybe by the Saubath the Session will hae a bit word to say.” 

Sunday came. There was an immense congregation, and Mr. Laverock preached 
brilliantly. When the service was over, Jimmy removed the books with an air of 
disdain that told powerfully on many in the crowd. He would not have held his 
nose so high, if he had not had something important on his mind. 

On his return to the vestry, the Beadle, to his amazement, found the row already 
in progress. ‘The Session had gathered for the fray, and after a moment’s shamefaced 
coughing, Drumdrynie had straightway tackled the Minister. Mr. Laverock discarded 
his gown and bands, and listened gravely to the indictment. 

“So so,” said the young clergyman, in tones of insuppressible sarcasm, when 
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the tirade was ended: “you, my leading Elder, did not think it beneath you to 
play the spy upon your Minister ? ” 

“You brocht it on yoursel’,” sullenly replied Drumdrynie. “It ill becam’ ane 
in your position to gang trapesing after the lasses and bringing strange women into 
the parish.” 

“Mr. Rodger, this insolence ” cried the Minister heatedly. 

“Aye, strange women,” repeated the old man in anger. “ Theve’s that hizzy 
ye ha’e up at the Manse. Oh, ye needna flare up and deny it. I saw her gang in 
with my ain eyes, and Mr. Merson here can speak to her too.” 

Tammy cast down his eyes. He had not reckoned on being involved in 
a kirk squabble, and by no means relished the prospect. With a fretful pluck 
at his bunchy beard, he cleared his throat to protest. But Drumdrynie was before 
him. 

“Wha is she?” he insisted. ‘“ At the vera least we maun hae her name.” 

The Rev. Mr. Laverock’s choler rose. 

“T refuse to give it,” he said shortly. “I have already told you it is a private 
affair of my own, with which the parish has no concern. I add to that my personal 
assurance, as an ordained Minister of the Church, that I have done and am doing 
no wrong. On my honour, Mr. Rodger, all is right. I will explain everything to your 
satisfaction before long. Not now, please. It cannot be.” 

“ And what for no?” pursued the old dictator, triumphing in what he considered 
symptoms of surrender. “What saith the Scripture, Mr. Laverock? ‘They fear the 
light because their deeds are evil. Nothing wrong, say ye? Weel, it’s gey queer— 
that’s a’ I can say. I saw ye kiss the limmer in your ain study.” 

“Then you did a rascally and most despicable thing, sir!” thundered the Minister, 
roused by the taunt and the fulness of meaning it conveyed. “If you had been a 
younger man I would have taken you out and caned you for it. As it is, I must 
refuse to waste another word on you. Good day, gentlemen.” 

Then the door slammed, and the Session were alone. 

“ Jeems,” said Drumdrynie affably, when he had finished his minute to the 
Presbytery, detailing the scandal that had arisen, “ pit oot the decanter. We want 
a bit crack ower the heid o’ this sad fa’in’ aff.” 

The Beadle walked to the closet door, turned the key, and thrust it in his 
pocket. 

“Pit oot the decanter!” he echoed scornfully, looking from Drumdrynie to his 
colleagues: “no’ me. Fine Elders o’ the Kirk ye are, to gang slandering and 
persecuting your Minister. Pit oot the decanter, say ye? I'll see ye a’ damned 
first !” 

‘The door slammed again. Jimmy had followed his master. 

When Mr. Laverock walked out in the heat of his passion, he hardly knew whither 
to turn. Rage, mingled with amazement at the insult he had received, bubbled 
masterfully within him. Instinctively he bent his steps to the Manse, and for half 
an hour paced the broad gravel walk, bordered with blowing crocuses, that encircled 
the greensward. Once he made as if to enter the house, but his feelings were too 
strong. With a husky cough he wheeled about, and made up the hillside to the 
moorland plateau above the clachan of Whamond. 

It was a fair, breezy spring afternoon, with a tingle in the atmosphere that hinted 
at a possible night-frost. High in the blue lift above him, an occasional fine-spun 
cloud scampered by, like a lover hastening to his Sunday tryst. Underfoot the 
turf was green and fresh and springy. From the wayside bank an early primrose 
peeped, or a crowfoot opened its little bright, soft eye. The whins that met the 
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Minister half way up his climb wore already a delicate suggestion of yellow, and 
the briars and brambles that straggled in every haugh and scaur were flushed with 
the green tints of reviving nature. Mellowing and interpenetrating all, giving the 
air that almost intoxicating quality characteristic of the Scottish uplands, was the 
flavour of the firs. Their sharp, sweet scent, put mettle in the heels of the walker, 
as it undoubtedly put song in the throats of the siskins, linnets, and shrieking redpoles 
that skipped in springtide joy among the branches. 

Mr. Laverock paused for a moment to watch the afternoon sunshine play upon 
the red-gold, scaly boles of the pines, and his ear caught with pleasure the pensive 
croon of a bullfinch in a thorn-tree hard by. Well out of sight was the singer of 
that low, liquid lullaby to his sitting mate ; for Bully loves not among his wild-woods 
the presence of the sons of men. But his Sabbath hymn was not without avail. 
It wrought imperceptibly a change in the heated heart of the listener. In a calmer 
mood the clergyman walked on. 

Soon he drew near the moor, a vast stretch of brown heather intersected by 
streamlets trickling through their pitchy channels. The young clergyman took off 
his hat to enjoy the mountain breeze. He was alone save for the wailing whaup that 
circled overhead, or the white scutted rabbit that whidded through the heather in 
front, company there was none. After his angry fit, the solitude did him good. The 
peace of nature began to take possession of him. 

Suddenly ‘the Minister started. A hoarse cough had broken the silence. He 
glanced about, and a thin curl of tobacco smoke rising from a dry peat-bog near by 
told him of human neighbourhood. On the impulse of the.moment the young pastor 
strolled towards the spot, with a smile on his lips and a hearty word ready for the 
wayfarer. They died away ere uttered, as, looking down from the edge of the bog, 
he sighted a loutish form lolling in careless dishevelment at the bottom of the cutting. 
Of the face only a carbuncled nose was visible, and beyond it the bowl of a black 
cutty pipe. 

The tramp heard the footsteps pause above him ; but he did not trouble to turn 
his head. ‘That would have disturbed the sedative effects of the half-mutchkin he had 
recently consumed. 

“Say, mate ! ”—he hailed his visitor with the gruff familiarity of “the road,” yet 
in accents that spoke of former culture-—“ haven’t a pipeful o’ baccy about, have ye ? 
Or so much as a dram? I raised a thirst last night it will take all week to quench.” 

The Minister started again, and his face grew pale and stern. ‘Then he spoke. 

“You, Parkin! And here! Of all places on earth——!” 

‘The tramp rolled over, and leered up with bloodshot eyes at the sound of the 
other’s voice. Then he laughed feebly and somewhat shamefacedly. 

“Andy Laverock, my canny boy! Is it really yourself? You shouldn’t frighten 
your friends by coming on them suddenly this way.” 

“Friends !” replied the Minister in anger, but making a great effort at self-control. 
“Tt is long since we ceased to use that word of each other, I think. Ever since you 
fell from the Ministry through your cursed craze for drink, and capped your sins by 
running away with my sister Jenny. We sought you sore then, but you had laid your 
plans well. You disappeared with Jenny, to bring on her a fate that I can guess. 
Where is she now, William Parkin ?” 

The tramp shuffled and snuffled and dug his heels sullenly in the peat. He did 
not know, and he had fallen so far that he did not care. All that he wanted was 
to propitiate the friend of his college days, and extract from him the wherewithal to 
continue his carouse. 


“Did you marry her? ” asked the Rev. Mr. Laverock, after a pause. 
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“Yes, Andy. Honour bright, I did. But we didn’t pull together—drifted apart, 
in fact. After the stage had failed, she went to the dressmaking, and I——” 

“To the devil. Isee. But what proof have you of the marriage? At the least, 
I would like that confirmed.” 

Parkin tapped his breast pocket jauntily, and struck a match on the bowl of his 
pipe. 

“ The lines, Andy, my man. Oh, it was all fair and square, I assure you. I have 
‘em here.” : 


ss, “Do you mean to tell me,” cried Mr. Laverock angrily from 
above, “that you let Jenny go away without her lines ? 
Hand them over to me this minute, sir.” 


b,° 


A look of low cunning came into the 
tramp’s besotted face 
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Here was the screw he could turn upon his old friend, the Minister of 
Whamond. 

“Not so fast, my dearly beloved in the Lord,” he replied, with coarse sarcasm. 
“These lines are of value to me, Andy. ‘They are necessary to establish my 
reputation, you see. I really could not think of parting with them. Unless-——” 

“What's your price?” asked the other, getting more and more irritable and 
disdainful. 

* Well, considering that Jenny’s character is, as you may put it, at stake, ’d——— 
What do you say, Andy, to twenty-five quid and a quart of the hard stuff to be 
going on with? Hands off, there !” 

In a burst of insuppressible passion at the man’s insolence, the Minister had leaped 
into the peat bog and collared his enemy. 

“Tt’s blackmail, is it?” he asked savagely. ‘‘ But you’ve come to the wrong man. 
Hand over the marriage lines, and you won't be the loser. Refuse, or try to dictate 
terms, and I’ll-— well, I’ll take them.” 

With an oath Parkin wrenched himself free, and put up his fists. 

“Come on, parson!” he said jauntingly, stamping round like a pugilist among 
the black peat. ‘I can handle my dooks as well as any white-choker among 
you.” 

The next instant he was sprawling on his back in the middle of a prickly whin, 
with the Rev. Mr. Laverock on the top of him. But Parkin was a powerfully built 
man, and accustomed to such tuilzies. He resisted fiercely, and for five minutes 
the strangely assorted foes rolled about on the spongy turf, grappling and buffeting 
for the mastery. In the end clean living and sound lungs won; and the Minister, 
sitting on his adversary’s chest, wiped from his face the streaks of mud he had 
encountered on the wet edges of the peat. 

“Now,” he said decisively: ‘‘ pass it over.” 

The tramp obeyed. Gingerly Mr. Laverock fingered the greasy pocket-book and 
extracted from it the precious document. ‘Then he arose, and emptied his own pocket 
of every penny he had about him. . 

“Twenty-eight and elevenpence,” he remarked, catching Parkin’s greedy eye. 
“ A good price for what you had no right to keep from your wife. ‘Take it and go. 
Never let me see your face again. As for Jenny, poor girl, she is not likely to trouble 
you or anybody longer. She is in better hands than yours.” 

With a sneer the vanquished man pocketed his money and turned away. As 
his miserable form slouched off, Mr. Laverock relented. A great pity seized him 
for the fallen friend of his youth. 

“ Parkin!” he called in gentler tones. 

The other turned, and eyed him with a sinister look. 

“ Maybe I’ve been wrong to mishandle you,” continued the clergyman. “ But 
you tried me sorely. It was for Jenny’s sake, you know. Couldn’t you think 
of her too, Parkin? Couldn’t you change a bit even now? Wouldn’t you let 
me help? See what it has come to. ‘Think what it must come to still. How 
is it to end?” 

“Dry up your clapper,” snarled his brother-in-law. ‘“ Where’s the nearest 
pub. ?” 

The Minister sighed and moved away. He could do no good there. The vicious 
tramp stain had become ineradicable. But he blamed himself for his violence, and 
in a maze of self-reproach he walked downhill again. 

It was the worst thing he could have done. 

Next day the parish rang with the news that the Minister had defied the Session, 
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and had been seen, with garments dirty and dishevelled, wandering about the fields 
at eventide. Drumdrynie pounced on the report like a stoat on a partridge’s nest, 
and used it as an instrument to push the fama home. In ten days the Presbytery 
would meet at Whamond for their monthly consultation. ‘The case would come on 
then, and the Elder made no secret of his assurance of victory. 

Meanwhile Mr. Laverock gave no sign. He preserved a stoic silence. A deep 
depression, amounting almost to grief, seemed to weigh him down, but, though open 
enough on all other subjects, on that in which Whamond was most interested he 
resolutely refused to speak. ‘The peace-makers of the parish, as well as the mischief- 
makers, did their best to get the mystery of the Manse explained. In vain, The 
Minister somewhat grimly invited them to await the decision of the Presbytery ; 
and they had to leave unappeased. 

As the days went on it was whispered that the village doctor, a snappy old man 
whom no inducement could impel to babble of the doings of his patients, was daily 
visiting at the Manse. Stranger still, Miss Kate Morton had been seen more than 
once at the door. ‘These were portentous symptoms. Public opinion began to melt. 
A party was formed to oppose Drumdrynie’s persecution, and to support the youthful 
pastor. But Mr. Laverock held aloof from them all. 

At the appointed time the Presbytery met, as usual, within the Tontine, and the 
Session made their charges. The Minister was not present, and sent no apology or 
defence. Drumdrynie’s affirmations were clear and emphatic, and they were backed 
by witnesses, who ran easily from mere guesswork into positive statement. <A 
clergyman’s character is as fragile as a woman’s, and Mr. Laverock’s suffered sorely 
in their hands. ‘They had a sinister construction for the most innocent acts, and 
in the absence of contradiction gave full play to their fancy. Matters were beginning 
to look serious. ‘The faces of the Fathers and Brethren fell as the scandal grew 
under examination. 

Suddenly a note was handed to the Moderator. He read it, and rose 
instantly. 

“T have heard from Mr, Laverock,” he said. “He beseeches our immediate 
presence at the Manse, when all will be satisfactorily explained. There“are details 
of the case into which our friend says he cannot publicly enter. In mere justice, 
I do not see that we can refuse his request.” . ; 

That was agreed to, Drumdrynie alone dissenting ; and without delay the Presbytery 
set out for the suspected Minister’s residence. As they drew near, it was observed 
with surprise that the blinds were closely drawn over every window. 

“ It looks a house of death,” remarked one old clergyman somewhat anxiouffy. 

“ Nonsense !” said the Moderator, a kindly but matter-of-fact man. ‘ How could 
that be? Unless he has—— ” 

The sentence was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Laverock himself at the 
open door. His face was set hard. It was pale and fixed, as if in the repression 
of suffering. But he was carefully dressed, and saluted his colleagues with grave 
respect. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, Laverock,” remarked the Moderator, when all had got 
indoors. “Nasty business this; but I feel sure you can right yourself. We have 
entered on it with the greatest reluctance.” 

The Minister of Whamond bowed again as ceremoniously as at first. 

“Thank you,” he answered, in a husky, broken voice. “I can clear myself but 
too easily. Would you mind coming this way—all of you?” 

The assembled clergymen followed, wondering. Mr. Laverock led them along 
the darkened hall, and softly opened a door. 
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“Enter and look,” he whispered, and 
hid his face in his hands, 

They filed in silently, fingering their 
black hats and white neckcloths, and 
feeling ill at ease. In the centre of the 
room the Moderator paused suddenly 
and bent his head. 

A bed stood near. On it lay a 
form covered with a white counter- 
pane. ‘The sharp outline of the 
features was visible beneath the filmy 
linen. Upon the unbreathing bosom 
were scattered a few snowdrops. 

The Minister stepped forward 
and folded back the sheet. <A 
young dead face—the face of a girl— 
waxen and white and icily rigid, was 
disclosed to view. For a moment the 
Presbytery gazed awe-stricken. Then their 
young colleague softly replaced the cerecloth. 

“She was my sister Jenny,” he said quietly. “Let us 
leave her a little now.” 

In the great parlour of the Manse they found already seated the Beadle, 
the housekeeper, the doctor, and a young lady draped in black. It was Miss 
Morton. 

“ Moderator,” said the Rev. Mr. Laverock, standing very uprightly at the opposite 
end of the table: “after what you have seen, but little explanation is needed. ‘The 
dead body you have looked upon is all that remains of my only sister, whose secret I 
have kept from the world till now. ‘Three years ago she yielded, in an unhappy 
moment, to the wiles of a betrayer, my friend and senior at college. He had been 
degraded from the Ministry through drink ; but Jenny believed in him, and left her 
home with him. Six weeks ago, for the first time since then I heard from her. She 
had been deserted, and was poor and ill. I left at once—too hastily, I see, now—to 
assist her, and hers was the figure that accompanied me home. I made a mistake 
in my secrecy, as I know now; but I believed that Jenny was still unmarried, and I 
feared for her good name more than for my own. My anxiety for her closed my lips 
and steeled my heart against all scandal concerning myself. Had she been what I 
dreaded—for she was so weak that I shrank from asking her—your honourable court 
would have waited for this explanation long enough ; but ten days ago—on Sunday 
afternoon—I met the betrayer. He revealed the fact that he had married my sister, 
and that he possessed the proof. He refused to part with it, however, and I had to 
use force.” ‘ 












“ Ah!” said the Moderator, beginning to see light. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Laverock firmly. “I was justified in doing so. The 
marriage lines I took from that scoundrel—he is far away by this time, I hope— 
cleared my sister’s name, and opened my lips. I may have erred in the methods 
I pursued, but my motives were honourable. My poor sister died this morning 
without knowing the trouble in which I had involved myself for her sake. But 
I do not regret it. I felt bound to protect her fair fame to the last. That is my 
explanation.” 
The leader of the Presbytery stood up and held out his hand. 
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“Stay a moment,” said the Minister. ‘Let us clear all. It has been said that 
Sir Henry and Miss Morton have repudiated me because of their certain knowledge 
of my guilt. Even in my hour of grief, I owe it to myself and them to remove that 
impression. “Miss Morton, since she learned the truth a week ago, has been our best 
friend. She nursed poor Jenny to the last. She ? 

Mr. Laverock paused. Kate had crossed the room to his side. She slipped her 
arm within his, and looked round upon the gathered clergy with tearful eyes. 

“For better, for worse,” she said softly. ‘‘ That is all.” 

The Minister held up his head. 

“ Moderator,” he said, “ we are in the hands of the Presbytery.” 


ALEXANDER LENNOX. 
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IL—IN THE SALLE DES PAS-PERDUS. 


clock strikes the half-hour after two as we 
enter the erstwhile residence of the illegitimate 
daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de Monte- 
span, of the Mademoiselle de Nantes of Saint 
Simon’s “ Mémoires,” the widow of that mis- 
chievous dwarf, Louis, third Duc de Bourbon- 
Condé, the small-minded and small-bodied son 
of the great Condé. 

We do not proceed very far, for the curtain will not rise upon the comedy of 
legislation enacted daily, until a little after three ; and meanwhile the prologue to it in 
the Salle des Pas-Perdus, officially the Salle de la Paix, is often more amusing than 
the play itself, especially to those on whom the strutting and posing of the actors 
produces about as much effect as would a Bramah latchkey on the lock of a feudal castle. 

Here is an actor who neither struts nor poses, who has steadfastly refused to 
assume a principal part: it is Ranc, the Maire of the Quartier de l’Opéra during the 
siege, the man who said to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard Wallace, when the latter 
handed him the first monthly instalment of 10,000 francs for the poor of Paris, 
“Monsieur, if there were many aristocrats like you, there would be fewer republicans 
like myself.” There is nothing very remarkable about M. Ranc, except his somewhat 
careless dress: the black beard, largely streaked with grey, is allowed to run more 
or less wild, there is a noteworthy absence of that white shirt-front, the presence of 
which always distinguishes the well-to-do Frenchman, and the fact of his having been 
implicated in the Commune is not calculated to impress people favourably ; yet, in 
spite of his fanaticism, he is a better man than his interlocutor, or would-be interlocutor, 
for M. Ranc listens more often than he speaks. ‘The physical and sumptuary contrast 
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my friend Mr. Thomas Catling in more respects than one. 


natured, cordial and frank, eminently serviceable, and a delightful companion. 
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between the two is somewhat startling,— 
not so startling, though, as the mental 
and moral contrast, if everything were 
known. The “peuple” as 
Labouyere has it; the other would be 
aristocratic; the one’s heart is in the 
right place, the other’s, if ever he had 
one, has dropped into his pocket; the 
one clings frantically to that supposed 
lightning conductor, constitutional 
publicanism, in order to avert another 
crash of anarchy; the other is astride on 
that weathercock, “liberal journalism,” 
and fancies himself in an observatory. 
In a moment or so the editor of Ze 
Matin, who is half an Englishman, leaves 
the Radical deputy for one of the exfants 
terribles of the Chamber, the owner of 
one of the handsomest packs of hounds 
in France—M. Baudry d’Asson. M. 
saudry d’Asson is bearded like M. Rance, 
“but more so.” He reminds one irre- 
sistibly of the editor of the most popular 
London Sunday paper ; and he resembles 


one is 


re- 


He is exceedingly good- 


He 


has no temper to speak of; and yet he is one of the most turbulent creatures in the 


Chamber. Constitutionally, the French 
Deputy is a more orderly being than his 
English counterpart ; unfortunately, he is 
more impulsive, and when thus impelled, 
more demonstrative. I doubt whether he 
ever deliberately makes up his mind to 
provoke a “row,” like the Irish member 
at St. Stephen’s. When excitement 
gets the better of him he bangs his desk, 


his 


flourishes his paper-knife, shakes his fist ; 
but he is sorry for all this afterwards, and 
faithfully promises himself not to begin 
again. Of course he breaks the promise, 
and perhaps on that same afternoon ; but, 
as in Rip van Winkle’s case, “ that once 
does not count.” M. 
the exception: his “hell” is not paved 
with good intentions. He prepares his 
“incidents” as Scribe prepared the sen- 
sational situations in his 
Victor Ducange prepared the c/ous of his 
melodramas. Proof whereof is the follow- 
ing. While the National Assembly was 


Jaudry d’Asson is 


comedies, as 


























still at Versailles, a small party of deputies 
passing along one of the passages heard 
a terrible noise in of the smaller 
committee-rooms. ‘There were evidently 
three individuals in there, two of whom 
had come to high words, and might come 
to blows if not interrupted; albeit that 
one of the three was apparently more 
calm than the others, and proffered some 
words of paternal advice. “Do you 
maintain what you have said?” asked 
one of the violent disputants. ‘“ Not only 
do I maintain it, but I will repeat it 
whenever and wherever you like,” was 
the furious reply. Thereupon there was 
a shuffling of feet, and at last those 
outside opened the door. To their 
great surprise there was no one in the 
room but M. Baudry d’Asson, who had 
been rehearsing “a scene” he meant to 


one 


make before two imaginary personages. 
The of those personages 
orator whom M. Baudry d’Asson intended 
to interrupt; the second was M. Jules 


first was an 


Grévy, the then President of the Chamber, who was 
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M. HENRI BRISSON, 


supposed to pour oil upon the 


troubled waters, though at the same time addressing, as in duty bound, some severe 
reprimands to the interrupting member; to which reprimands the latter responded 


M. RENE GOBLET. 








victoriously. 
A little with his back 
against the reproduction of the Zaocoon 


farther on, 


which has given rise to so many bad 
jokes, stands a man who, in spite of his 
quietude, is far more dreaded by the 
whole of the Chamber than M. Baudry 
d’Asson. It is M. Georges Clemenceau, 
the Maire of Montmartre during the 
Commune, the Ministry maker or breaker, 
the most formidable debater in the French 
Assembly—I am almost tempted to say, 
in any European Assembly, albeit that for 
the last twelve years, I have never heard 
him address the House for longer than 
ten minutes at a time. His style is to 
that of Gambetta as a flash of forked 
lightning to a prolonged thunderclap. I 
no more believe in the sincerity of the 
member for the Department of Var than 
Madame de Stael believed in Mirabeau’s ; 
I have, moreover, no sympathy with the 
legislation M. Clemenceau affects, apart 
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from the sincerity, or the reverse, of the advocate ; and yet I feel inclined every 
now and then to applaud him as frantically as Necker’s daughter applauded the 
great tribune more than a hundred years ago. Each sentence is like a sword- 
thrust, unless it is like a hot iron applied to quivering flesh. If I wished to continue 
the metaphor, I could add that it produces a hissing sound from those at whom it is 
aimed. I have never met with a man calculated to impress one more at the first 
glance than M. Clemenceau ; but it would want a Gall and a Lavater combined to 
convey an approximate notion of the skull and the features. The former, though 
round like a bullet, displays knobs and ridges which defy description except by 
an osteologist ; the latter, save the nose, are not European at all: but for that 
the like of which I have only seen once before on a white man’s face (on that 
nose, of Frédéric Lemaitre), one might mistake M. Clemenceau for a cannibal—a very 
intelligent cannibal, but for all that a cannibal. Odd to relate, this powerful, almost 
phenomenal, debater winces at an epigram levelled at himself. 

Close to him, and in conversation with one of his former Ministerial colleagues, 
stands M. Henri Brisson, who has never levelled an epigram, or anything approaching 
it, at an adversary, and upon whom epigrams produce the effect of water on the 
proverbial duck’s back. There are few handsomer men in France than the President 
of the Panama Commission, and there are absolutely none in the Chamber. The 
face is a pure oval, the nose and mouth are almost faultless, and the eyes expressive 
to a degree. M. Brisson is above the middle height, and dresses very carefully but 
sombrely, and in thorough keeping with his temperament. I fancy some of the 
Hebrew prophets must have looked, spoken, and acted like M. Brisson ; and it will 
be admitted that these Hebrew gentlemen could not have’ been cheerful creatures 
in everyday life. I can understand M. de Montespan wearing mourning for his wife, 
though the lady was “very much alive” ; but I fail to appreciate M. Brisson’s expres- 
sions and looks of woe for the Third Republic, which, after all, has not flung itself 
as yet in the arms of Prince Victor or of the Comte de Paris ; and which, least of all, 
has behaved badly to M. Brisson. From being an obscure, though highly respected 
barrister, he became, thanks to the Third Republic, a President of the Chamber, 
a Prime Minister ; and, but for his own fault, would have become the Chief Magistrate 
in 1887. But even the most stern republicans get frightened at the idea of the 
Elysée being transformed into more of a howling wilderness than it had already been 
under M. Grévy. The entertainments were neither very frequent nor very sumptuous 
during the presidency of papa-beau-pire. On grand nights the Elysée-Bourbon did 
not look unlike the Elysée-Ménilmontant. If M. Brisson had taken. up his abode 
there, even those entertainments would have ceased, and the risk of such cessation 
was too great to incur. “The Parisian must show his teeth; he must either be 
growling or grinning,” said Victor Hugo. The Parisians, high and low, had made 
sufficiently merry over Madame Jules Grévy’s balls and receptions; the humblest 
among them did not fail to perceive the grotesque side of these functions from a 
social point of view, but they, at any rate, supplied food for banter. With M. Brisson 
at the Elysée, the growls would have become too ominous. The little man to whom 
M. Brisson is talking would have cut a better figure at the former town residence of 
Madame de Pompadour ; for M. René Goblet, though cantankerous like most small 
men, is bright and witty, and it is a well-known fact that when at the Ministry of © 
the Interior he was more master of the situation than any of his predecessors had 
been, and than any of his successors, save M. Constans, have been since. The officials 
at the Place Beauveau are no respecters of Ministers ; there are generally three 
Ministers of the interior to every administration, and familiarity has had the proverbial 
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effect. But M. Goblet soon put a stop to all familiarity, though he could not put a 
Stop, perhaps, to the contempt. There was in those days, and there may be still, a 
“ director of the Press ”—read, “the head of the newspaper department ”—named Carle. 
His principal duty consisted in looking to the cuttings and extracts from the French 
and foreign sheets to be laid before his superior. M. Carle, in spite of his benevolent 
countenance and patriarchal white locks, used to delight in annoying the fast succeeding 
chiefs. His method was invariably the same: during the honeymoon of his term of 
office, the minister was allowed to see none but flattering and complimentary para- 
graphs, then their number gradually diminished, and less satisfactory expressions of 
quasi-public opinion were substituted. At the same time M. Carle’s attitude to the 
minister whose popularity was on the wane, underwent a change; it grew more 
sympathetic in direct proportion to the ae. tanaansseen of the mm On the very first 
day of his assuming the portfolio of the r ~ 

Interior, M. Goblet took the bull by the 
horns. “I have heard, M. Carle,” he 
said, “that you are very much affected 
by having to show adverse criticisms to | 
your chiefs. If there be any, please 
keep them back, and if you take my 
advice don’t read them yourself. You'll 
be spared a great deal of pain, and I shall 
not have the sad spectacle of seeing you 
suffer.” M. Goblet is the only Minister 
of the Interior of whom M. Carle subse- 
quently had a kind word to say. 

I have almost unconsciously been led 
to speak of the press, and inferentially 
of the deputy’s master—I might say, his 
tyrant; for the editor-in-chief of the 
influential, or supposedly influential, Paris | 
paper is that and more. As a rule he 
is not an assiduous frequenter of the 
Salle des Pas-Perdus, unless he happens 
to be a deputy himself, like M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, M. Henri Maret, M. Mermeix 
or M. Joseph Reinach; but on special 
and important occasions, such as a ministerial crisis, he foregathers there. The 
Apollo, all but the head, is M. Edouard Hervé, the editor of Ze So/ei/; and the 
other Apollo, all but the legs, to whom he is talking, is M. de Cassagnac, the 
editor of Z’Autorité. The two are carefully scanning a third Apollo, both as 
regards head and legs, who is passing at that moment; it is M. Ribot, who might 
be mistaken at the first blush for a grandson of Louis Philippe; for there is an 
uncommon likeness between him and the Duc de Nemours when the latter was young, 
albeit that the new premier himself is turning grey. I happened to be in the Salle 
des Pas-Perdus the day of his début as President of the Council, and was thinking 
that assuredly no man had ever waited more patiently for his chance than he. I said 
just now that there is no one in the Chamber who is not afraid of M. Clemenceau ; 
I ought to have excepted M. Ribot. The struggle between these two is inevitable. 
It will be terrible, though not long; for, whatever may happen, the disciple of 
M. Dufaure will fight fair, and I should not like to pledge myself to the same extent 
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with regard to the Radical Deputy’s tactics ; but one thing is certain, M. Ribot will 
fall fighting, and probably like a thoroughbred—that is, never to rise again ; while all 
the other ministers since the real advent of the Third Republic (by which I mean the 
election of M. Grévy to the Presidency) have simply fallen like so many cab-horses ; 
to be on their legs again in so many minutes. From this wholesale statement I do 
not even exclude the late M. Jules Ferry ; I am, however, not concerned at present 
with the Senate, for I should have to look for it at the other end of the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain—in other words, at the Luxembourg. I repeat, M. Ribot has 
patiently awaited his chance, so patiently, in fact, as to make the Estancelins, the 
Bochers, the Beauvoirs, the Hausonvilles, and even Stowe itself, wonder whether 
he might not- be waiting for them. If at any period of his political career 
M. Ribot intended to throw in his lot with the Orléanists, such intentions must 
have received their death-blow long ago 
at the hands of the Comte de Paris 
himself ; and M. Ribot had no doubt 
said to himself what Rivarol said to 
Louis XVI., “‘ Vous n’avez pas voulu étre 
mon roi, je ne veux plus étre votre sujet.” 
For the late President of the Council is 
made of somewhat different stuff than the 
natty little man who is also eyeing him 
rather narrowly as he (the President) 
walks unconcernedly along. The natty 
man is M. Arthur Meyer, of Le 
Gaulois, who proclaims loudest that he 
is the follower of M. le Comte de Paris. 
I never meet M. Meyer, whether it be 
at Sheen House, at Bignon’s, where 
M. Meyer goes every day, and where I 
go when I am taken, or in the Salle des 
Pas-Perdus, without being reminded of 
a scene I witnessed one day at Wigan. 
A street preacher was holding forth, 
dealing out death, destruction, and per- 
dition in the manner of the clergy of old, 
when a collier interrupted him. 

“Who art thou, my man, as talk’st in that way ?” he asked. 

“T am an humble follower of Christ,” was the reply. 

“ Artthou? Well; if a’d been Christ and thou’dst followed me, a’d ha’ stoned thee.” 

Here comes “finance,” in the shape of its supposedly most able representative in 
France, perhaps in Europe. For the man who has managed to amass in a few years 
a fortune of between three and four millions of francs on an intermittent stipend 
of 60,000 francs per annum is assuredly entitled to that appellation, and M. Rouvier 
is known to have done this. I doubt whether he be any the happier for his exploit ; 
at any rate he does not look it. M. Rouvier is the only Marseillais I have ever met 
who lacks what, for want of a better term, I must call facial sunshine. I fail to find 
a single trace in his features of “innocent Rouvier,” to borrow the semi-contemptuous, 
semi-compassionate epithet of Gambetta’s Egeria on the occasion of M. Rouvier’s 
marriage with Claude Vignon. If ever Madame Edmond Adam lost an excellent 
opportunity of holding her tongue, it was then. The erstwhile business-manager 
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and legal adviser of that firm of Levantine shipbrokers in Marseilles was by no means 
a dupe when he married the widow of the ex-abbé Constant, better known to students 
of Saint-Simonism as Eliphas Levi. The handsome Noémi Cadiot, a/ias Claude 
Vignon, was decidedly not worse than a good many women of her time, and in many 
respects a great deal better. The proprietress and editress of Za Nouvelle Revue ought 
to have known and remembered it; for she must have come in contact, even before 
she started upon her professional career, with some of the female disciples Of Saint- 
Simonism and Fourierism. Has she never heard of the maxim enunciated by 
Alexandre Dumas in “ Une Visite de Noces,” that it is almost as dangerous to inquire 
into a woman’s past as to explore a coal mine with an ordinary lamp ? 

Whatever Claude Vignon may have been, she made her second husband 
what he is to-day; the rough material was there, no doubt, but whatever polish was 
imparted to it came from her. The nae 
erstwhile pupil of Pradier did, to a certain ek cae 
extent, for the uncouth, careless Marseil- : 
lais what she did for the cupids of the 
Square Montholon, for the saints of 
St. Denys-du-Saint-Sacrement, for her 
well-known statue of Bacchus, and the 
still better known bust of Adolphe Thiers. 
Unfortunately, the living, quivering flesh 
proved more refractory than the marble 
and granite. She could endow the latter 
with a soul or the semblance of it; the 
struggling, scheming, ambitious business 
man from the Cannebitre had a soul of 
his own, which years of ever-revolting 
obscurity had steeped with envy, and 
when the cause of that envy had dis- 





appeared, “v’dme et le caur en avaient 
pris le pli.” Prosperity has made 
M. Rouvier more /7sfe, more sombre 
than ever; when he laughs, which is 
seldom enough, the laughter sounds like 
the strident accompaniment of Don Juan’s 
guitar. The big, tall man, with the untidy 
hair and beard, awkward gestures, careless dress, large blue rings round his eyes, 
who gives one the impression of an opium-smoker, is the most startling incarnation 
of the vanity of human wishes. 

M. Rouvier is the tragic impersonation of “ finance,” just as M. Tirard may be 
taken as the Aristophanesque comedy representative of it; for if the former would 
like to unbend now and then, I feel convinced that the latter would give the world 
for a little more “starch.” People refuse to take M. Tirard, his speeches, and his 
financial measures au sérieux. As he strolls leisurely into the Salle des Pas-Perdus, 
chewing rather than smoking his cigar—for every one smokes there—he is greeted 
by his political adversaries (personal enemies he has none) with a broad grin; while 
those of his own party endeavour, though not always successfully, to keep their 
countenance. For M. Tirard is a terrible fire-eater, and stands no nonsense where 
his dignity is concerned, But for the wisdom of his friends he would have been 
on the “/errain, not once, but half a dozen times, and for the merest trifles. Nature 
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has been very niggardly in the way of physical gifts, and Fate still less kind in the 
way of a tailor, bootmaker, and barber, so that M. ‘Tirard’s long, lank, angular body 
and “ giraffe ”-like legs, cased respectively in ultra-fashionable frock-coat, buff waistcoat, 
and large-patterned trousers, try the zesthetic tendencies of both partisans and opponents 
somewhat too much. “A man has the right to be ugly,” said Curran, the Irish orator. 
“True,” replied Madame de Staél, “but he should not carry the privilege too far.” 
M. Tirard undoubtedly displays too much zeal in the assumption of the privilege ; 
but as, after all, Frenchmen are too polite to take Nature herself to task, they 
have taken to satirising M. Tirard’s garments. This, on more than one occasion, 
has led to complications, the fatal issue of which had to be prevented by the 
sensible intervention of such men as M. Henri Brisson and the late Jules Grévy. 
The President of the Republic had a soft corner in his heart for M. Tirard. “He 
reminds me of Alfred de Musset,” he 
used to say; for that practical, square- 
headed lawyer had an intense admiration 
for“the poet, whom, at some period of 
his career, he numbered among his clients. 
M. Grévy was right: M. Tirard is like 
Musset in as far as a very plain man 
can be like a very good-looking one. 

Toussenel said that “God created the 
dog to atone for having created man.” 
It would almost seem as if Nature 
created Tirard to atone for having 
created Alfred de Musset, who—there is 
no doubt about it—misused his marvellous 
faculties. M. Tirard has never misused 
his. If I dwell upon him at greater 
length than I have dwelt, or am likely 
to dwell, upon most of his ministerial 
colleagues, past, present, and to come, 
and upon his former fellow-deputies,—for 
M. Tirard belongs to the Senate by this 
time, and his visits to the Palais Bourbon 
when he is out of office are voluntary,— 
it is because he represents, not only an 
interesting individuality, but the type of three-fourths of the men who have lorded it 
over France for the last twenty-two years, and especially since MacMahon vacated 
the presidential chair and was replaced by M. Daniel Wilson’s father-in-law that was 
to be. 





M. TIRARD. 


“T have earned my own living since I was fourteen,” said M. Tirard about ten 
years ago in the rostrum of the Chamber of Deputies. I confess, when I hear such 
words from the lips of a Stephenson, a Nasmyth, or an Edison I feel deeply impressed ; 
when they fall from the lips of a Tirard or, for that matter, from the lips of any 
politician, however successful, in a country where politics are a paid profession, I feel 
inclined to answer: “You have made up for your period of enforced labour ever 
since, by letting your dupes earn your living for you.” Be this as it may, the fact of 
having earned his own living since he was fourteen does no more entitle M. Tirard to 
the portfolio of Finances than the fact of earning his own living entitles the “seascape 
and mackerel artist” to the Presidency of the Royal Academy; and M. Tirard’s 
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knowledge of monetary operations on a vast scale is on a par with that of the “ pave- 
ment artist ” in the matter of design, anatomy and perspective ; it is on a par with that 
of M. Develle of Foreign Affairs, of M. Méline of Agriculture, with that of the late Jules 
Ferry of Scholastic and University matters. These men, while professing to despise 
and to criticise the ancien régime are, virtually imitating the noble place-hunters who, 
according to the Mascarille of Molitre, “knew everything without having learnt 
anything.” How do they manage to impose upon the nation which boasts, and not 
without foundation, of being the most intellectual in the world? A biography, the 
like of which cannot be found in any dictionary, may afford us an inkling. It is 
not my fault that at the first flush it reads like a fragment from an opera-bouffe or 
extravaganza rather than a piece of sober fact. 

M. Tirard is not a Parisian by birth: he was born at Geneva of French parents ; 
yet he has all the peculiarities of the lower-class French cockney, who whimpers and 
whines instead of crying, who grins and smirks instead of laughing, who jeers and 
flouts instead of joking, who twists or flings himself about instead of dancing. He 
came to the capital at an early age, and held for some time a subordinate position 
in the offices of the Conservancy of the Seine. Quill driving does not seem to have 
agreed with him, and about the time of the Coup d’Etat we find him established in 
the Bonne-Nouvelle quarter as a manufacturer of imitation jewellery in a small way. 
The choice of that branch of industry has been productive of a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness since to M. Tirard. M. Paul de Cassagnac having challenged a statement of 
M. Tirard one day with the words “C’est faux,” he was promptly called to order by 
the President. ‘‘ Vous avez raison, M. le Président,” he corrected himself, “ j’aurais 
dai dire, c’est du doublé.” * 

M. Pierre Tirard’s business did not prosper. On the other hand, he became a 
great favourite with his fellow-tradesmen in the neighbourhood ; for he had the “ gift of 
the gab,” and the Paris shopkeeper, away from his counter, does not shine in that way. 
“Tirard knows nothing about business,” they said, “but he hasn’t his equal for 
‘putting down the Emperor.’” For sixteen years or more M. Tirard did little else 
but that, without being molested by the police—which was, after all, a bad thing for 
M. Tirard in view of his political ambition. He saw people whom he considered far 
inferior to him in eloquence, hauled off to prison, and on their discharge assume 
foremost positions among the Opposition, and he never forgave Napoleon III. for his 
neglect of him in that respect. ‘“ Yet,” added he, “ he plays his cards well ; but for his 
imprisonment at Ham he would have never risen to the top, and he knows that my 
incarceration would pave my way—that’s why he leaves me alone.” 

It was about that period I saw M. Tirard for the first time—namely, during the 
general elections of ’69. He was the ardent supporter of a fellow of the name of 
Bancel, a kind of Jules Vallés, without a sparkle of the latter’s genius, but with twice 
the gall of the author of “Les Réfractaires,” which is not saying little. Like Jules 
Vallés, he had been an usher in a school, and wanted to vent his spleen upon society in 
general. He was contesting the third electoral division of Paris, which composes part 
of the most prosperous commercial quarter of the capital, against Emile Ollivier, then 
Minister of ‘the Interior and Prime Minister. M. Tirard was his henchman, and I 
remember him well, both as regards manner and appearance. He looked like the 
kind of workman whom you would meet at a beanfeast, to which he had been especially 
invited by his former “pals” to hold forth after dinner upon “ the iniquity of capital 
and the sacred rights of labour.” His voice was scarcely less cracked than it is 
now, and the buff waistcoats, check trousers and elegant frock-coats were foreshadowed 


* Doubdlé is the euphemism used by the French trade for mock jewellery. 
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in a cheaper material, and set off by the 
“la Valiére tie.” ‘The hair was plastered 
in ‘‘ Newgate knockers” on the temples, 
the beard was not so well trimmed, and 
he had lost most of his teeth. It is only 
of late that the grinders have reappeared 
again. 

3ancel was elected, and, for the time 
M. ‘Tirard’s occupation 
What would have been the end of him 
but for the fall of the Empire it would be 
difficult to determine; for the Tolains, 
the Tirards, the Barodets only became 
possible legislators, under a Republican 


being, gone. 


régime. Even Bancel had some smattering 
of education ; Tirard had absolutely none. 
However, the Empire fell, and it proved 
his opportunity. Favre, Jules Simon, and 
the rest were no more able to keep out 
the Tirards on September 4th, 1870, than 
was Lamartine in 1848; and the starve- 
ling manufacturer of mock jewellery was 
appointed, or pretty well appointed him- 
self, Maire of his arrondissement. I said 


just now that I was about to write a fragment of opera-bouffe ; unfortunately, the Salle 
des Pas-Perdus is a very large place, and my canvas comparatively small ; for here go 
M. de Douville-Maillefeu, the would-be Mirabeau of the Third Republic, but who up 


to the present has only succeeded in being 
the Triboulet of it ; and close at his heels 
the successor to Mgr. Freppel, Mgr. 
d’Hulst, the man upon whom France looks 
as the counterpart of the Abbé (afterwards 
Cardinal) Maury, and a host of others. 
The little man who makes way for the 
ecclesiastic, and who looks like Fancelli, 
the well-known Italian tenore robusto, is 
M. Graignon, the erstwhile Prefect of 
Police who, during the Caffarel scandal, 
so unfortunately lost the documents and 
letters which would have proved the 
innocence of M. Daniel Wilson. It is 


on the stroke of three, and the lobby is 
getting very full, for it is a field day. 


Here is M. de Freycinet, looking like 
Mr. George Bentley, the eminent publisher, 
though somewhat shorter, the silk purse 
of which the Third Republic, in spite of 
everything that has been said lately, has 
been unable to make a sow’s ear; im- 
mediately behind him come three former 
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Ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s—the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, 
M. Challemel-Lacour, and M. Léon Say. ‘The latter is the virtual Finance Minister 
of the Third Republic, no matter who occupies the post nominally; and _ this 
wholesale statement even applies to M. Rouvier. But M. Say’s hand is app¢rent 
most when M. Tirard holds the portfolio. As M. Haentjens, the Imperialist deputy, 
said once: ‘“ Tirard proposes and Say disposes.” Unlike the erstwhile jeweller, the 
grandson of Jean Baptiste Say does not sacrifice to the Graces; his trousers seem to 
be at perpetual loggerheads with his shoe-leather, and the two sides of his coat meet 
like the two sides of his budgets. His moustache is the most wonderful part of him. 
It is a refractory, angry moustache, evidently ill at ease with the perpetual movement 
of the quivering nostrils ; the rest of the face is almost motionless, and the epithet of 
M. Thiers, “gros égotste,” altered by Gambetta into “ gras économe,” suggests itself at 
once to the observer. 

All at once there is a roll of the drums. We all uncover, the troops present arms, 
and M. Floquet passes between the lines of soldiers, preceded by two ushers and 
flanked by two officers. The last time I saw him his face curiously reminded me of 
that of Marie Antoinette as the old prints represent her. It may have been a fancy 
of mine. The Salle des Pas-Perdus becomes almost empty in a few minutes, and 
as I ascend to my perch on the second floor, by courtesy called “da Tribune de la 
Presse Etrangeére,” 1 can hear the President’s bell. It is the signal that the business 
of the day has begun, for— 


‘*C’est au bruit de la sonnette Qu’on se léve et qu’on s’assied ; 
Que l’on parle et qu’on se tait ; Sans le bruit ce la sonnette 
C’est au bruit de la sonnette Jamais rien ne se ferait. 
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THE GREEN FLAG. 


HEN Jack Conolly, of the Irish Shot-gun Brigade, the Rory of the 
Hills Inner Circle, and the extreme left wing of the Land League, 
was incontinently shot by Sergeant Murdoch of the constabulary, in 
f\ a little moonlight frolic near Kanturk, his twin-brother Dennis joined 
the British Army. The countryside had become too hot for him ; 





carried him to America, he took the only way handy of getting 
himself out of the way. Seldom has Her Majesty had a less promising recruit, for his 
hot Celtic blood seethed with hatred against Britain and all things British. ‘The Sergeant, 
however, smiling complacently over his six feet of brawn and his forty-four-inch chest, 
whisked him off with a dozen other of the boys to the depot at Fermoy, whence in 
a few weeks they were sent on, with the spade-work kinks taken out of their backs, 
to the first battalion of the Royal Mallows, at the top of the roster for foreign service. 

The Royal Mallows, at about that date, were as strange a lot of men as ever 
were paid by a great empire to fight its battles. It was the darkest hour of the 
land struggle, when the one side came out with crowbar and battering-ram by 
day, and the other with mask and with shot-gun by night. Men driven from their 
homes and potato-patches found their way even into the service of the Government, 
to which it seemed to them that they owed their troubles, and now and then they 
did wild things before they came. There were recruits in the Irish regiments who 
would forget to answer to their own names, so short had been their acquaintance 
with them. Of these the Royal Mallows had their full share; and, while they still 
retained their fame as being one of the smartest corps in the Army, no one knew 
better than their officers that they were dry-rotted with treason and with bitter 
hatred of the flag under which they served. 

And the centre of all the disaffection was C Company, in which Dennis Conolly 
found himself enrolled. They were Celts, Catholics, and men of the tenant class 
to a man; and their whole experience of the British Government had been an in- 
exorable landlord, and a constabulary who seemed to them to be always on the 
side of the rent-collector. Dennis was not the only moonlighter in the ranks, nor 
was he alone in having an intolerable family blood-feud to harden his heart. Savagery 
had begotten savagery in that veiled civil war. A landlord with an iron mortgage 
weighing down upon him had small bowels for his tenantry. He did but take what the 
law allowed ; and yet, with men like Jim Holan, or Patrick McQuire, or Peter Flynn, who 
had seen the roofs torn from their cottages and their folk huddled among their pitiable 
furniture upon the roadside, it was ill to argue about abstract law. What matter that 
in that long and bitter struggle there was many another outrage on the part of the 
tenant, and many another grievance on the side of the landowner! A stricken man 
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can only feel his own wound, and the rank and file of the C Company of the Royal 
Mallows were sore and savage to the soul. ‘There were low whisperings in barrack- 
rooms and canteens, stealthy meetings in public-house parlours, bandying of pass- 
words from mouth to mouth, and many other signs which made their officers right 
glad when the order came which sent them to foreign, and better still to active, 
service. 

For Irish regiments have before now been disaffected, and have at a distance 
looked upon the foe as though he might, in truth, be the friend; but when they 
have been put face on to him, and when their officers have dashed to the front with 
a wave and halloo, those rebel hearts have softened and their gallant Celtic blood 
has boiled with the mad joy of the fight, until the slower Britons have marvelled 
that they ever could have doubted the loyalty of their Irish comrades. So it would 
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be again, according to the officers, and so it would not be if Dennis Conolly and a 
few others could have their way. 


It was a March morning upon the eastern fringe of the Nubian desert. The 
sun had not yet risen; but a tinge of pink flushed up as far as the cloudless zenith, 
and the long strip of sea lay like a rosy ribbon along the horizon. From the coast 
inland stretched dreary sand-plains, dotted over with thick clumps of mimosa scrub 
and mottled patches of thorny bush. No tree broke the monotony of that vast 
desert. The dull, dusty hue of the thickets and the yellow glare of the sand were 
the only colours, save at one point where, from a distance, it seemed that a landslip 
of snow-white stones had shot itself across a low foot-hill. But as the traveller 
approached he saw, with a thrill, that these were no stones, but the bleaching bones 
of a slaughtered army. With its dull tints, its gnarled viprous bushes, its arid, 
barren soil, and this death streak trailed across it, it was indeed a nightmare 
country. 

Some eight or ten miles inland the rolling plain curved upwards with a steeper 
slope until it ran into a line of red basaltic rock which zigzagged from north to 
this south, heaping itself up at one point into a fantastic knoll. On the summit of 
there stood upon that March morning three Arab chieftains—the Sheik Kadra of the 
Hadendowas, Moussa Wad Aburhegel, who led the Berber dervishes, and Hamid 
: Wad Hussein, who had come 
northward with his fighting 

men from the 
land of the 

Baggaras. 

They had all 

three just 

risen from 
their praying 
carpets, and 
were peering 
out, with 
fierce, high- 
nosed faces 
thrust _for- 
wards, at 
the stretch of 
country __re- 
vealed by the 
spreading 
dawn. 

The red rim of the 
sun was pushing itself now 
above the distant sea, and the 
whole coast-line stood out. bril- 

liantly yellow against the rich deep 
blue beyond. At one spot lay a huddle 

a of ‘white- walled houses, a mere splotch in 
the distance; while four tiny cock-boats, which lay 
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beyond, marked the position of three of Her Majesty’s ten-thousand-ton troopers and 
the Admiral’s flagship. But it was not upon the distant town, nor upon the great 
vessels, nor yet upon the sinister white litter which gleamed in the plain beneath 
them, that the Arab chieftains gazed. Two miles from where they stood, amid 
the sand-hills and the mimosa scrub, a great parallelogram had been marked by 
piled-up bushes. From the inside of this dozens of tiny blue smoke-reeks curled up 
into the still morning air; while there rose from it a confused deep murmur, the 
voices of men and the gruntings of camels blended into the same insect buzz. 

“The unbelievers have cooked their morning food,” said the Baggara chief, shading 
his eyes with his tawny, sinewy hand. “Truly their sleep has been but scanty ; for 
Hamid and a hundred of his men have fired upon them since the rising of the moon.” 

**So it was with these others,” answered the Sheik Kadra, pointing with his sheathed 
sword towards the old battle-field. - “They also had a day of little water and a night 
of little rest, and the heart was gone out of them ere ever the sons of the Prophet had 
looked them in the eyes. This blade drank deep that day, and will again before the 
sun has travelled from the sea to the hill.” 

“And yet these are other men,” remarked the Berber dervish. ‘ Well, I know 
that Allah has placed them in the clutch of our fingers, yet it may be that they with 
the big hats will stand firmer than the cursed men of Egypt.” 

“Pray Allah that it may be so,” cried the fierce Baggara, with a flash of his 
black eyes. ‘It was not to chase women that I brought seven hundred men from 
the river to the coast. See, my brother, already they are forming their array.” 

A fanfare of bugle calls burst from the distant camp. At the same time the 
bank of bushes at one side had been thrown or trampled down, and the little army 
within began to move slowly out on to the plain. Once clear of the camp they 
halted, and the slant rays of the sun struck flashes from bayonet and from gun barrel 
as the ranks closed up until the big pith helmets joined into a single long white 
ribbon. ‘Two streaks of scarlet glowed on either side of the square, but elsewhere the 
fringe of fighting men was of the dull yellow khaki tint which hardly shows against 
the desert sand. Inside their array was a dense mass of camels and mules bearing 
stores and ambulance needs. Outside a twinkling clump of cavalry was drawn up on 
each flank, and in front a thin scattered line of mounted infantry was already slowly 
advancing over the bush-strewn plain, halting on every eminence, and peering warily 
round as men might who have to pick their steps among the bones of those who have 
preceded them. 

The three chieftains still lingered upon the knoll, looking down with hungry eyes 
and compressed lips at the dark steel-tipped patch. ‘They are slower to start than 
the men of Egypt,” the Sheik of the Hadendowas growled in his beard. 

“Slower also to go back, perchance, my brother,” murmured the dervish. “ And 
yet they are not many—three thousand at the most.” 

“ And we ten thousand, with the Prophet’s grip upon our spear-hafts and his words 
upon our banner. See to their chieftain, how he rides upon the right and looks up at 
us with the glass that sees from afar! It may be that he sees this also.” The Arab 
shook his sword at the small clump of horsemen who had spurred out from the square, 

“To! he beckons,” cried the dervish ; “and see those others at the corner, how 
they bend and heave. Ha! by the Prophet, I had thought it !” 

As he spoke, a little woolly puff of smoke spurted up at the corner of the square, 
and a seven-pound shell burst with a hard metallic smack just over their heads. The 
splinters knocked chips from the red rocks around them. 

“Bismillah!” cried the Hadendowa: “if the gun can carry thus far, then ours 
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can answer to it. Ride to the left, Moussa, and tell Ben Ali to cut the skin from the 
Egyptians if they cannot hit yonder mark. And you, Hamid, to the right, and see 
that three thousand men lie close in the wady that we have chosen. Let the others 
beat the drum and show the banner of the Prophet ; for by the black stone their spears 
will have drunk deep ere they look upon the stars again.” 

A long, straggling, boulder-strewn plateau lay on the summit of the red _ hills, 
sloping very precipitously to the plain, save at one point, where a winding gully curved 
downwards, its mouth choked with sand mounds and olive-hued scrub. Along the 
edge of this position lay the Arab host, a motley crew of shock-headed desert clans- 
men, fierce predatory slave dealers of the interior, and wild dervishes from the Upper 
Nile, all blent together by their common fearlessness and fanaticism. Two races were 
there, as wide as the poles apart, the thin-lipped, straight-haired Arab, and the thick- 
lipped curly negro; yet the faith of Islam had bound them closer than a blood tie. 
Squatting among the rocks, or lying thickly in the shadow, they peered out at the 
slow moving square beneath them, while women with water skins and bags of dhoora 
fluttered from group to group, calling out to each other those fighting texts from the 
Koran which in the hour of battle are maddening as wine to the true believer. A 
score of banners waved over the ragged valiant crew, and among them, upon desert 
horses and white Bishareen camels, were the Emirs and Sheiks who were to lead them 
against the infidels. 

As the Sheik Kadra sprang into his saddle and drew his sword, there was a wild 
whoop and a clatter of waving spears, while the one-ended war drums burst into a 
dull crash like a wave upon shingle. For a moment ten thousand men were up on 
the rocks with brandished arms and leaping figures. The next they were under 
cover, again waiting sternly and silently for their chieftain’s orders. The square was 
less than half a mile from the ridge now, and shell after shell from the seven-pound 
guns was pitching over it. A deep roar on the 
right, and then a second one showed that the 
igyptian Krupps were in action. Sheik Kadra’s 
hawk eyes saw that the shells burst far beyond 
the mark, and he spurred his horse along to 
where a knot of mounted chiefs were gathered 

round the two guns, which were served by 








their captured crews. 

“How is this, Ben 
Ali?” he cried. “It was 
not thus that the dogs 
fired when it Was their 
own brothers in faith at 
whom they aimed !” 

A. chieftain reined his 
horse back, and thrust a 
blood-smeared sword into 
its sheath. Beside him 
two {gyptian _artillery- 
men with their throats 
cut were sobbing out their 
fm lives upon the ground. 
| “Who lays the gun 
this time?” asked the 
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fierce chief, glaring at the frightened gunners. “Here, thou black-browed child of 
Shaitan, aim, and aim for thy life.” 

It may have been chance, or it may have been skill, but the third and fourth shells 
burst over the square. Sheik Kadra smiled grimly and galloped back to the left, 
where his spearsmen were streaming down into the gully. As he joined them a deep 
growling rose from the plain beneath, like the snarling of a sullen wild beast, and a 
little knot of tribesmen fell in a struggling heap, caught in the blast of lead from a 
Gardner. Their comrades pressed on over them, and sprang down into the ravine. 
From all along the crest burst the hard sharp crackle of Remington fire. 

The square had slowly advanced, rippling over the low sandhills, and halting every 
few minutes to rearrange its formation. Now, having made sure that there was no 
force of the enemy in the scrub, it changed its direction, and began to take a line 
parallel to the Arab position. It was too steep to assail from the front, and if they 
moved far enough to the right the General hoped that he might turn it. On the top 
of those ruddy hills lay a baronetcy for him, and a few extra hundreds in his pension, 
and he meant having them both that day. The Remington fire was annoying, and 
so were those two Krupp guns: already there were more cacolets full than he cared 
to see. But on the whole he thought it better to hold his fire until he had more to 
aim at than a few hundred of fuzzy heads peeping over a razor-back ridge. He was 
a bulky, red-faced man, a fine whist-player, and a soldier who knew his work. His 
men believed in him, and he had good reason to believe in them, for he had excellent 
stuff under him that day. Being an ardent champion of the short service system, he 
took particular care to work with veteran first battalions, and his little force was the 
compressed essence of an army corps. 

The left front of the square was formed by four companies of the Royal 
Wessex, and the right by four of the Royal Mallows. On either side the other 
halves of the same regiments marched in quarter column of companies. Behind them, 
on the right was a battalion of Guards, and on the left one of Marines, while the 
rear was closed in by a Rifle battalion. Two Royal Artillery seven-pound screw- 
guns kept pace with the square, and a dozen white-bloused sailors, under their 
blue-coated, tight-waisted officers, trailed their Gardner in 
front, turning every now and then to spit up at the 
draggled banners which waved over the cragged ridge. 
Hussars and Lancers scouted in the scrub at each 
side, and within moved the clump of camels, 
with humorous eyes and supercilious lips, their f~ 













either side. 

The square was now moving slowly on 
a line parallel with the rocks, stopping 
every few minutes to pick up wounded, 
and to allow the  screw-guns and # 
Gardner to make themselves felt. The #4 
men looked serious, for that spring on to 
the rocks of the Arab army had given \ 
them a vague glimpse of the number < * 
and ferocity of their foes; but their 
faces were set like stone, for they knew to 
a man that they must win or they must die— : me 
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and die, too, in a particularly unlovely fashion. But most serious of all was the 
General, for he had seen that which brought a flush to his cheeks and a frown to his 
brow. 

“T say, Stephen,” said he to his galloper, “those Mallows seem a trifle jumpy. 
The right flank company bulged a bit when the niggers showed on the hill.” 

“Youngest troops in the square, sir,” murmured the aide, looking at them critically 
through his eyeglass. The General glared at them too, and remarked, in the racy 
speech for which he was famous, that the eternally lost idiots were cackling in the 
ranks like a coop-full of antichristian hens who had laid an egg which was condemned 
by the deity. 

“Tell Colonel Flanagan to see to it, Stephen,” he concluded; and the galloper 
sped upon his way. The Colonel, a fine old Celtic warrior, was over at C Company 
in an instant. 

“ How are the men, Captain Foley ?” 

“Never better, sir,” answered the senior captain, in the spirit that makes a Madras 
officer look murder if you suggest recruiting his regiment from the Punjaub. 

“Stiffen them up!” cried the Colonel. As he rode away a colour-sergeant 
seemed to trip, and fell forward into a mimosa bush. 

He made no effort to rise, but lay in a heap among the thorns. 

“Sergeant O’Rooke’s gone, sorr,” cried a voice. 

“Never mind, lads,” said Captain Foley. ‘He’s died like a soldier, fighting for 
his Queen.” 

“To hell with the Queen !” shouted a hoarse voice from the ranks. 

But the roar of the Gardner and the typewriter-like clicking of the hopper burst in 
at the tail of the words. Captain Foley heard them, and Subalterns Grice and Murphy 
heard them ; but there are times when a deaf ear is a gift from the gods. 

“Steady, Mallows !” cried the Captain, in a pause of the grunting machine gun. 
“We have the honour of Ireland to guard this day.” 

“ And well we know how to guard it, Captin!” cried the same ominous voice : 
and there was a buzz from the length of the company. 

The Captain and the two subs. came together behind the marching line. 

“ They seem a bit out of hand,” murmured the Captain. 

“ Bedad,” said the Galway boy, “ they mean to scoot like redshanks.” 

“They nearly broke when the blacks showed on the hill,” said Grice. 

“ The first man that turns, my sword is through him,” cried Foley, loud enough to 
be heard by five files on either side of him, Then, in a lower voice, “It’s a bitter drop 
to swallow, but it’s my duty to report what you think to the Chief and have a company 
of Jollies put behind us.” He turned away with the safety of the square upon his 
mind, and before he had reached his goal the square had ceased to exist. 


In their march in front of what looked like a face of cliff, they had come opposite 
to the mouth of the gully, in which, screened by scrub and boulders, three thousand 
chosen dervishes, under Hamid Wad Hussein of the Bagarras, were crouching. Tat, 
tat, tat, went the rifles of three mounted infantrymen in front of the left shoulder of 
the square, and an instant later they were spurring it for their lives, crouching over the 
manes of their horses, and pelting over the sand-hills with thirty or forty galloping 
chieftains at their heels. Rocks and scrub and mimosa swarmed suddenly into life. 
Rushing black figures came and went in the gaps of the bushes. A howl that drowned 
the shouts of the officers, a long quavering yell, burst from the ambuscade. ‘Two 
rolling volleys from the Royal Wessex, one crash from the screw-gun firing shrapnel, 
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and then before a second cartridge could be rammed down, a living, glistening black 
wave tipped with steel, had rolled over the gun, the Royal Wessex had been dashed 
back among the camels, and a thousand fanatics were hewing and hacking in the 
heart of what had been the square. 

The camels and mules in the centre, jammed more and more together as their 
leaders flinched from the rush of the tribesmen, shut out the view of the other three 
faces, who could only tell that the Arabs had got in by the yells upon Allah, which 
rose ever nearer and nearer amid the clouds of sand-dust, the struggling animals, and 
the dense mass of swaying, cursing men. Some of the Wessex fired back at the Arabs 
who had passed them, as excited Tommies will, and it is whispered among doctors 
that it was not always a Remington bullet which was cut from a wound that day. 
Some rallied in little knots, stabbing furiously with their bayonets at the rushing 
spearsmen. Others turned at bay with their backs against the camels, and others 
round the General and his staff, who, revolver in hand, had flung themselves into the 
heart of it. But the whole square was sidling slowly away from the gorge, pushed 
back by the pressure at the shattered corner. 

The officers and men at the other faces were glancing nervously to their rear, 
uncertain what was going on, and unable to take help to their comrades without 
breaking the formation. 

“ By Jove, they’ve got through the Wessex!” cried Grice of the Mallows. 

“ The divils have hurrooshed us, Tiddy,” said his brother subaltern, cocking his 
revolver. 

The ranks were breaking and crowding towards Private Conolly, all talking together 
as the officers peered back through the veil of dust. The sailors had run their 
Gardner out, and she was squirting death out of her five barrels into the flank of 
the rushing stream of savages. 

“Oh, this bloody gun!” shouted a voice. “She’s jammed again.” The fierce 
metallic grunting had ceased, and her crew were straining and hauling at the breech. 

“This damned vertical feed!” cried an officer. “The spanner, Wilson, the 
spanner! Stand to your cutlasses, boys, or they’re into us.” 

His voice rose into a shriek as he ended, for a shovel-headed spear had been 
buried in his chest. A second wave of dervishes lapped over the hillocks, and burst 
upon the machine-gun and the right front of the line. The sailors were overborne 
in an instant, but the Mallows, with their fighting blood aflame, met the yell of the 
Moslem with an even wilder, fiercer cry, and dropped two hundred of them with a 
single point-blank volley. The howling, leaping crew swerved away to the right, and 
dashed on into the gap which had already been made for them. 

But C Company had drawn no trigger to stop that fiery rush. The men leaned 
moodily upon their Martinis. Some had even thrown them upon the ground. Conolly 
was talking fiercely to those about him. Captain Foley, thrusting his way through the 
press, rushed up to him with a revolver in his hand. 

“This is your doing, you villain!” he cried. 

“Tf you raise your pistol, Captin, your brains will be over your coat,” said a low 
voice at his side. 

He saw that several rifles were turned on him. The two subs. had pressed forward, 
and were by his side. 

“What is it, then?” he cried, looking round from one fierce mutinous face to 
another. “Are you Irishmen? Are you soldiers? What are you here for, but to 
fight for your country ?” 

“ England is no country of ours,” cried several. 
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“You are not fighting for England. You are fighting for Ireland, and for the 
Empire of which it is part.” 

“A black curse on the Impire!” shouted Private McQuire, throwing down his 
rifle. “’—Iwas the Impire that backed the man that druv me onto the roadside. 
May me hand stiffen before I draw thrigger for it.” 

“What's the Impire to us, Captain Foley, and what’s the Widdy to us 
ayther?” cried a voice. 

“Let the constabulary foight for her.” 
“Ay, be God, they'd be better. 
imployed than pullin’ a poor man’s thatch 
about his ears.” 4 
“Or shootin’ his brother, as they did 

mine.” 









“Tt was the 

Impire laid my 
groanin’ mother by the 
wayside. Her son will 
nt ay rot before he upholds it, 
and ye can put that in the 
charge sheet in the next coort-martial.” 
In vain the three officers begged, menaced, persuaded. The square was still 
moving, ever moving, with the same bloody fight raging in its entrails. Even while 
they had been speaking they had been shuffling backwards, and the useless Gardner, 
with her slaughtered crew, was already a good hundred yards from them. And the 
pace was accelerating. The mass of men, tormented and writhing, was trying, by a 
common instinct, to reach some clearer ground where they could re-form. Three faces 
were still intact, but the fourth had been caved in, and badly mauled, without its 
comrades being able to help it. The Guards had met a fresh rush of the Hadendowas 
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and had blown back the tribesmen with a volley, and the Cavalry had ridden over 
another stream of them, as they welled out of the gully. A litter of hamstrung horses, 
and haggled men behind them, showed that a spearman on his face among the bushes 
can show some sport to the man who charges him. But, in spite of all, the square 
was still reeling swiftly backwards, trying to shake itself clear of this torment which 
clung to its heart. Would it break, or would it re-form? The lives of five regiments 
and the honour of the flag hung upon the answer. 

Some, at least, were breaking. ‘The C Company of the Mallows had lost all 
military order, and was pushing back in spite of the haggard officers, who cursed and 
shoved and prayed in the vain attempt to holdthem. Their Captain and the subs. were 
elbowed and jostled, while the men crowded towards Private Conolly for their orders. 
The confusion had not spread, for the other companies in the dust and smoke and 
turmoil had lost touch with their mutinous comrades. Captain Foley saw that even 
now there might be time to avert a disaster. 

“Think what you are doing, man,” he yelled, rushing towards the ringleader. 
“There are a thousand Irish in the square, and they are dead men if we break.” 

The words alone might have had little effect on the old moonlighter. It is 
possible that, in his scheming brain, he had already planned how he was to club 
his Irish together and lead them to the sea. But at that moment the Arabs 
broke through the screen of. camels which had fended them off. There was a 
struggle, a screaming, a mule rolled over, a wounded man sprang up in a cacolet 
with a spear through him, and then through the narrow gap surged a stream of 
naked savages, mad with battle, drunk with slaughter, spotted and splashed with 
blood—blood dripping from their spears, their arms, their faces. Their yells, their 
bounds, their crouching, darting figures, the horrid energy of their spear-thrusts, 
made them look like a blast of fiends from the pit. And were these the Allies 
of Ireland? Were these the men who were to strike for her against her enemies ? 
Conolly’s soul rose up in loathing at the thought. 

He was a man of firm purpose, and yet at the first sight of those howling fiends 
that purpose faltered, and at the second it was blown to the winds. He saw a huge 
coal-black negro seize a shrieking camel-driver and saw at his throat with a knife. He 
saw a shock-headed tribesman plunge his great spear through the back of their 
own little bugler from Millstreet. He saw a dozen deeds of blood—the murder of 
the wounded, the hacking of the unarmed—-and caught too, in a glance, the good 
wholesome faces of the faced-about rear rank of the Marines. The Mallows, too, 
had faced about, and in an instant Conolly had thrown himself into the heart of 
C Company, striving with the officers to form the men up with their comrades. 

But the mischief had gone too far. The rank and file had no heart in their work. 
They had broken before, and this last rush of murderous savages was a hard thing for 
broken men to stand against. They flinched away from the furious faces and 
dripping forearms. Why should they throw away their lives for a flag for which 
they cared nothing? Why should their leader urge them to break, and now 
shriek to them to re-form? They would not re-form. They wanted to get to 
the sea and to safety. He flung himself among them with outstretched arms, with 
words of reason, with shouts, with gaspings. It was useless: the tide was beyond his 
control. They were shredding out into the desert with their faces set for the coast. 

“Bhoys, will ye stand for this?” screamed a voice. It was so ringing, so 
strenuous, that the breaking Mallows glanced backwards. They were held by 
what they saw. Private Conolly had planted his rifle stock downwards in a mimosa 
bush. From the fixed bayonet there fluttered a little green flag with the crownless 
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harp. God knows for what black mutiny, for what signal of revolt, that flag had 
been treasured up within the Corporal’s tunic! Now its green wisp stood amid the 
rush, while three proud regimental colours were reeling slowly backwards. 

“What for the flag?” yelled the private. 

“* My heart’s blood for it! and mine! and mine!” cried a score of voices. ‘“ God 
bless it! The flag, boys—the flag !” 

C Company were rallying upon it. The stragglers clutched at each other, and 
pointed. “Here, McQuire, Flynn, O’Hara,” ran the shoutings: “Close on the 
flag! Back to the flag!” ‘The three standards reeled backwards, and the seething 
square strove for a clearer space where they could form their shattered ranks ; 
but C Company, grim and powder-stained, choked with enemies and falling fast, 
still closed in on the little rebel ensign that flapped from the mimosa bush. 

It was a good half-hour before the square, having disentangled itself from its 
difficulties and dressed its ranks, began to slowly move forwards over the ground, 
across which in its labour and anguish it had been driven. The long trail of Wessex 
men and Arabs showed but too clearly the path they had come. 

“ How many got into us, Stephen?” asked the General, tapping his snuff-box. 

“T should put them down at a thousand or twelve hundred, sir.” 

“T did not see any get out again. What the devil were the Wessex thinking 
about! The Guards stood well, though ; so did the Mallows.” 

“Colonel Flanagan reports that his front flank company was cut off, sir.” 

“ Why, that’s the Company that was out of hand when we advanced !” 

“Colonel Flanagan reports, sir, that the Company took the whole brunt of 
the attack, and gave the square time to reform.” 

“Tell the Hussars to ride forward, Stephen,” said the General, “and try if they 
can see anything of them. There’s no firing, and I fear that the Mallows will want 
to do some recruiting. Let the square take ground by the right, and then advance!” 

But the Sheik Kadra of the Hadendowas saw from his knoll that the men 
with the big hats had rallied, and that they were coming back in the quiet business 
fashion of men whose work was before them. He took counsel with Moussa the 
Dervish and Hussein the Bagarra, and a woestruck man was he when he learned 
that the third of his men were safe in the Moslem Paradise. So, having still some signs 
of victory to show, he gave the word, and the desert warriors flitted off unseen and 
unheard, even as they had come. 

A red rock plateau, a few hundred spears and Remingtons, and a plain which 
for the second time was strewn with slaughtered men, was all that his day’s fighting 
gave to the English General. 

It was a squadron of Hussars which came first to the spot where the rebel flag had 
waved. A dense litter of Arab dead marked the place. Within the flag waved no longer, 
but the rifle still stood in the mimosa bush, and round it, with their wounds in front, lay 
the Fenian private and the silent ranks of his Irishry. Sentiment is not an English failing, 
but the Hussar Captain raised his hilt in a salute as he rode past the blood-soaked ring. 


The British General sent home dispatches to his Government, and so did the Chief 
of the Hadendowas to his, though the style and manner differed somewhat in each. 
“The Sheik Kadra of the Hadendowa people to Mohammed Ahmed, the chosen of 
Allah, homage and greeting,” began the latter. “ Know by this that on the fourth day 
of this moon we gave battle to the Kaffirs who call themselves Inglees, having with 
us the Chief Hussein with ten thousand of the faithful. By the blessing of Allah we 
have broken them, and chased them for a mile, though indeed these infidels are 
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different from the dogs of Egypt, and have slain very many of our men. Yet we hope 
to smite them again ere the new moon be come, to which end I trust that thou wilt 
send us a thousand dervishes from Omdurman. In token of our victory I send you 
by this messenger a flag which we have taken. By the colour it might well seem 
to have belonged to those of the true faith, but the Kaffirs gave their blood freely 
to save it, and so we think that though small it is very dear to them.” 


A. Conan DOYLE. 
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STRANGE CITIES OF THE FAR EAST. 


SOUL IN KOREA. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, 


LITTLE while ago there was published an excellent volume con- 
taining descriptions, from the pens of well-known and competent 
writers, of the most famous capitals of the world. Among their 
number, the only one which the mysterious region ordinarily 
denominated the Far East was held entitled to furnish, was, if I 
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remember rightly, Peking. Yet there are other capital cities in the 
same parts of Asia which, if they do not share the monumental 
grandeur or the historic antiquity of Peking, are not behind it—nay in some respects, 
are ahead of it—in the quaint and uncommon characteristics which they present, but 
which few wayfarers diverge sufficiently far from the trodden track of travel to observe. 
Three such cities, each the capital of a kingdom, each the residence of a Court and 
the seat of government, and each possessing features, either in architecture or 
population, of considerable dignity and magnitude, I propose to portray for such 
as may not have had the good fortune to behold them. They are Soul in Korea, 
Hué in Annam, and Bangkok in Siam. Of these the third is known to an increasingly 
large number of Englishmen, the first to very few, the second practically to none. 
Let me endeavour to delineate the strange and fanciful mask which life is made to 
wear in each of them; how it acquits itself in the streets, in the houses, in the 
palace, in the amenities of private, or in the functions of public, existence. 

The most important thing to remember in Korea is that by position, by origin, 
by history, by association, and from expediency, the Korean people are greatly under 
the influence of China. Chinese is the language of the Court, the Government, and 
all the lettered classes. A tribute mission is annually despatched from Soul to 
Peking, and the Korean monarch receives his investiture at the hands of commissioners 
deputed by his Imperial suzerain. Up till a few years ago a Chinese garrison was 
even stationed in the capital. The reigning dynasty of Korea has found it advisable 
for five hundred years to acknowledge, and in times of danger actually to parade, 
this connection; and the costumes worn and the etiquette observed at its Court, 
are to this day a faithful reproduction of the Chinese equivalents under the Ming 
sovereigns, who lost the throne of Peking as much as two hundred and fifty years ago. 
To such as recollect these facts it will be no surprise, therefore, to find that Sdul is 
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in most exterior respects a Chinese city.* Indeed, 
it was first made the capital of the Korean 
kingdom exactly five centuries ago by the 
founder of the reigning house, a monarch 
_ Cd in everything aped the 
ee en's Chinese model, at that time, 
=--~ and, we may almost say now, the 
i sole standard of majesty or fashion 
| id *~ to the petty surrounding states. He 
c @ built the stone wall, over twenty feet 
high, with battlements and loopholes 
GATE OF sOUL. ** for archers, that climbs in sinuous 
fashion for six miles up and down the hill and mountain-sides, 
by which the city is surrounded and circumscribed; and he made 
\. the eight great gates, consisting of a tunnelled passage in the wall, sur- 
mounted by a single or a double-storeyed projecting tiled roof, by which access is 
still gained to the interior. Like the gates of Peking, these have names of swelling 
import—the Gate of Elevated Humanity, the Gate of High Ceremony, and the Gate 
of Bright Amiability. As at Peking, also, they are shut soon after sunset, the keys 
being taken to the King’s palace, and deposited with His Majesty. No bribe can 
then open them, and the only method of ingress is by climbing, with the aid of a 
friendly hand with a rope, a dilapidated portion of the wall. Just before my visit 
a British admiral, being a few minutes too late, had been compelled to enter in 
this not unnautical fashion; whereat the Korean dignitaries could not make up their 
minds whether to be more shocked or amused. 

Of the few relics of antiquity which a history of sack and siege has left to Soul, 
the most noteworthy is a famous old bronze bell, which is reported, with a modesty 
that I cannot think remarkable, since I have found it shared by at least half a dozen 
rival competitors in the course of my travels, to be the third largest in the world. 
This bell is stationed behind a wooden grill in a sort of roofed pavilion, called 
Chong Kak, at the angle of intersection of the principal streets. It is in no respéct 
an astonishing bell, being without ornament, save for an inscription, which relates 
that it was erected in A.D. 1468, by Taijo Tai Woang. But the Americans are said 
to have tried to get hold of it for Chicago; and it never allows its own presence to 
be forgotten by strangers, for it is banged every evening for some minutes before the 
gates are shut, with a swinging wooden beam, and is, I believe, sounded at other 
hours, when I was fortunately too fast asleep to hear it. The roads diverging from 
the Chong Kak are known as Chong Ro, or Bell Roads. 

With the exception of the Palaces, Soul is a capital that is in no way remarkable 
for its public buildings. Nor is their absence compensated by any features of structural 
dignity beyond size. Some people say that there are 300,000 or 400,000 persons 
inside the walls. I never heard an Oriental calculation yet that was not absurdly 
exaggerated ; and I chould reckon from 150,000 to 200,000 as the probable total. 
With the exception of the great hooded roofs of the Audience Halls in the Palaces, 
the whole city, when seen from above, presents an almost even level of tiled roof-tops, 
packed so closely together that it looks as though a man might step from one to 
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* The name signifies ‘ 


capital city.” Compare the Chinese Pe-king and Nan-king-—7.e., Northern 
and Southern capitals, and the Japanese Kio-to and To-kio—7.e., Western and Eastern capitals. Séul 
is a dissyllable, but it is difficult to reproduce its exact pronunciation, which I have heard rival scholars 


transliterate phonetically as Sowul, Seoul, Syoul, and Sawull. 
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the other. The narrow alleys between them cannot be discerned, and only the 


of the Koreans strutting by the hundred up and down them, breaks the brown 
monotony. ‘These main streets, which connect the eastern, western, and southern 
gates, and the King’s Palace, are really from fifty to sixty yards in width, and would 
adorn any capital; but, with the incurable love for a degrading contrast that is 
part of the Oriental habit, their beauty or spaciousness is entirely destroyed by a 
hideous row of straw-thatched shanties that have been erected by poverty-stricken 
squatters on either side, encumbering the passage, and reducing the space available 
for locomotion to a narrow strip in the middle. When the King goes out, or when 
any state function of great solemnity takes place, all these improvised tenements 
are pulled down beforehand (but re-erected directly afterwards); and I own that 
I was far from sorry to see a large block of them blazing merrily one night, both 
because the street for a brief space resumed its proper dimensions, and from the 
insight which the spectacle afforded into the manners of the natives. Some of them 
sat on the neighbouring housetops, praying to the spirits to arrest the conflagration, 
which they made no effort to retard ; others adopted a remedy by one stage more 
practical, seeing that they ran about with small pots, bowls, and even teacups, 
filled with water, which they dashed with sanguine futility upon the flames. But 
had it not been for the privately organised fire brigade maintained by the Chinese 
Resident for the protection of the Chinese quarter, in or near to which the burning 
houses lay, there seemed no plausible reason why the conflagration should ever have 
stopped until it had reduced the entire city to ashes. 

In the maps Soul is made to stand upon the river Han; and when I had read 
in history books of the French and American frigates steaming up the river to threaten 
or attack it, I had pictured to myself a scene and a site not unlike the Nile at Khartoum. 
But, as a matter of fact, the river is between three and four miles away ; and the only 
local substitute for it is a narrow canal, which may be an Abana or a Pharpar in 
the rainy season, but which, when I saw it, was only a filthy and shallow sewer, 
in which the Korean urchins appeared to find pleasure in paddling. Each street 
or alley, moreover, has an open and noisome gutter running upon either side, and 
‘ containing all the refuse of human and animal life. The nostrils are therefore 
assailed by many and well-assorted effluvia ; and in the summer, it is not surprising 
to learn that pestilence and sickness abound. In the exterior of the houses there 
is no beauty either, for they are, as a rule, constructed of a mixture of mud, paper, 
and wood; although those which are more strongly built have walls made of round 
stones, which are tied round and held together by plaited straw in lieu of the 
too expensive luxury of mortar. There are no windows in the house-fronts—only 
lifting or sliding screens; and whatever neatness or elegance exists in the abode 
is concealed in the interior, where the private dwellings, unseen from the street, 
are ranged round small courts. The houses of all classes are uniformly built either 
on platforms or on raised floors, for the purpose of warming by means of flues 
running underneath from a single furnace that serves the entire building. At the 
other end the smoke escapes by a blackened hole in the wall, usually into the street, 
where it adds to the esthetic pains of perambulation. Another obstacle to the street 
embellishment of the capital has been the existence of crude and foolish sumptuary 
laws, prohibiting the erection of houses of more than a certain size, or beyond a 
fixed outlay. 

For these drawbacks, however, Sdul does its best to atone by three properties 
of unquestioned and more creditable individuality—viz., a very beautiful situation, 
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a singular and picturesque street-life, and a Court which is alternately dignified and 
comic, and sometimes both at the same time. The city is an irregular oblong in 
shape, and lies outspread in a cup or trough between high hills. Were these uniformly 
wooded, the situation might not inaptly be compared to that of Kioto in Japan. 
But a fresh piquancy is added by the contrast between the granite mountains of 
Pouk Han on the north, whose bleak and arid horns protrude skyward to a height 
of 1100 feet above the city, and the splendidly timbered elevation of Nam San, 
less high by 300 feet, upon the south. It is worth while to climb Nam San; for 
from there is a wild and gloomy outlook over mountains rolling like grey billows 
on every side; while along the widening valley between them the river Han pushes 
its broad and shining coils to the sea. On the top of Nam San, too, are four beacon- 
towers—circular structures built of big stones, in whose interior tall piles of leaves 
and brushwood are nightly set ablaze, to signal to the capital the message of peace 
and security or the reverse, which, like the bale-fires of ‘Troy, has been passed from 
Bes peak to peak from the southern confines of the kingdom. 
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their expedition of 1866 called the Cock’s Comb, because of the fiery red which 4" Vy 
it blushed at the early dawn—flashes an answering gleam from the opposite quarter ; 
nor has this primitive form of telegraphy been abandoned, except on the lines where 
it has been replaced by the electric wire. A special code of signals, depending on 
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the number, position, and sequence of the beacon-fires, is employed in times of danger 
to announce to the capital the scene or moment of invasion and the fortunes of 
combat in the provinces. ‘Towards nightfall the eye of the visitor, unaccustomed 
to the novelty, insists on turning skywards, and is not satisfied till the reassuring 
spark glimmers brightly from each sentinel peak. 

Why the Koreans should all dress in white cotton no one seems able to say. 
It is not a fashion imposed by conquest, like the pigtail in China ; nor by smartness, 
like the Albanian petticoat; nor by dignity, like the Roman toga; nor by service- 
ableness, like the Highland kilt; not even by the vulgar criterion of comfort, like 
the European trouser. The colour cannot have been designed to resist the sun, 
because in winter there is not too much sun to resist; nor can the material have 
been selected for its lightness, since in the cold weather it is only rendered wearable 
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by being thickly wadded with cotton-wool. I can only attribute the phenomenon, 
therefore, to one of those¥inexplicable freaks of fortune which have endowed the 
world, for instance, with the’ crinoline and the top-hat. Nevertheless, it makes the 
Korean individual, and still more the Korean crowd, a very picturesque spectacle. 
When seen on approach from the sea, the white spots on the hillsides might be 
mistaken for itinerant seagulls ; while a street scene in a Korean town recalls the 
adjuncts of an English Confirmation service. Over their white cotton drawers, which 
terminate in a kind of padded stocking, the men of the middle classes wear an outer 
tunic or skirt of similar material, which is split up at the sides, and looks very much 
like a nightshirt. Secretaries and persons in civil employ wear over this a similar semi- 
transparent garment in black. The costume of the women is even more eccentric ; 
for, in the first place, they exhibit, by preference, a portion of the body which is 
usually concealed,—a bodice, suddenly cut short, leaving the breasts entirely exposed ; 
oa the other hand, the unashamed frankness of this display among the lower orders 
is unexpectedly atoned for by the almost Mohammedan concealment of the features 
adopted by women of the higher classes. A gown of green, or crimson, or purple, 
instead of hanging from the shoulders, is drawn up over the head, and is held closely 
together in front, admitting only a fugitive glimpse of black eyes behind. Masculine 
curiosity is, however, allayed by contemplation of the looks of the female lower orders, 
which are uniformly severe and repellent. The most astonishing Korean coiffure is 
that of the Abigail, or waiting-maid, who wears a colossal erection upon her head 
made of black horsehair, twisted in plaits, which exceeds in size any head-dress, short 
of the Red Indian’s or the Masai’s, that I have ever seen. On the summit of this 
structure a tray or other piece of furniture reposes with as much security as upon 
a four-legged tea-table. 

It is as a country of hats that Korea has attained the widest external fame, and in 
the course of a single stroll the streets of Soul will afford material for an extensive 
classification. ‘The ordinary headpiece is a twofold structure ; for the outer hat, broad- 
brimmed and with slightly conical crown, not unlike the old market-hat of the Welsh- 
woman—though made of a material more delicate than Wales ever saw, to wit, among 
the upper classes split bamboo fibres, woven together, and lacquered black, and among 
the lower orders a cheaper variety of the same, or horsehair—is only the exterior 
covering or superstructure of a skullcap or headband of the same material, which is 
pressed around the temples, in order to hold in place the uncut hair of the men, drawn 
upwards and tied in a knot upon the crown. ‘The exterior hat is kept on by a 
riband or string of red and yellow beads beneath the chin. Then there are hats for 
every rank, occupation, and phase of life. The youth, when he is betrothed, wears, 
till his marriage, a smart fabrication of straw. The successful candidate at one 
of the literary examinations is distinguished by two wires adorned with coloured 
rosettes, which project like hoops over the summit of his hat. Peasants and _ bull- 
drivers are remarkable for colossal penthouses of plaited straw, which almost conceal 
the features, and whose circumference embraces the full width of the shoulders. 
Perhaps the mourner has the worst time; for, not only must he wear a somewhat 
similar extinguisher, hexagonal at the brim, but for a period of one, two, or three years, 
according to his relationship with the deceased, he is compelled to don a hempen robe, 
tied by a cord round the waist, and to carry in front of his mouth a small hempen 
screen between two sticks, in order, I believe, to keep at a proper distance the spirit of 
the departed. During the period of mourning, prescribed by an inflexible regulation, 
he is further forbidden to marry, or indulge in any of the lighter occupations of life ; 
and instances have occurred of ill-starred bridegrooms, a continuous mortality among 
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whose relations has left them stranded high and dry for years on the sad sands of 
celibacy, their fiancées meanwhile growing grey and ill-favoured before their eyes. 
Monks have a hat peculiar to their order, and terminating in a conical apex ; but they 
are forbidden to show themselves inside the capital, in consequence, it is said, of the 
Japanese invaders having utilised a monkish disguise, three hundred years ago, in 
order to gain entrance to the city. The Korean soldiers also have a distinguishing hat, 
made of black horsehair felt, tied on with coloured tape ribands; while a superior 
variety of the same article, adorned with plumes, makes of their officers a wondrous 
sight. It is only, however, when we reach the grades of court and official society, that 
the Korean hatmaker achieves his greatest masterpieces. Thus, for the governor of a 
province he supplies a sort of mitre of gilt pasteboard ; while for ministers and officials 
generally are prescribed various degrees of headpiece, constructed with receding stages, 
like a Doge’s cap of state, and fitted with wings or paddles projecting from the back, 
Even the royal lackeys have a headpiece, which is only less fantastic than the 
harlequin’s cap of the Shah’s runners at Teheran. 

With nine out of every ten persons clad in white, and with the entire ten adorned 
with these astonishing varieties of headgear, it may readily be imagined that street 
life in Soul is not exactly the same, for instance, as in London or New York. Nor 
are there any carriages, or wheeled vehicles of whatsoever description, to suggest a 
Western parallel. Locomotion is entirely pedestrian, save for such persons, usually 
of high estate, as are perched upon the backs of the diminutive Korean ponies, 
clinging with difficulty to the pommel of a saddle, which lifts them almost as high above 
the back of the animal as the latter is above the ground; or as are borne along by 
shouting attendants in open chairs, or sedans. In the entire country I never remember 
seeing a wheeled equipage ; nor outside the capital would the roads, which are mere 
bridle-paths, admit of their use. Next to ponies, the most familiar animals encountered 
in the streets of Soul are magnificent bulls, marching along under vast stacks of brush- 
wood, and behaving themselves with a docility that is quite extraordinary. They are 
the only other beast of burden known to the country, are highly prized, and fetch 
comparatively heavy prices. Children abound everywhere, and derive a peculiar grati- 
fication from sporting in the gutters. They are frequently clad in pink or some other 
bright colour, and are usually engaged in flying small rectangular painted kites, made 
of the wonderful oiled paper of the country. This material, besides being applied to 
almost every domestic purpose,—to flooring, wall-paper, and ceiling, to umbrellas, 
lanterns, fans and toys, to portfolios, boxes, chests, and screens, and to every kind of 
writing and printing,—is also turned to many sartorial uses. It makes excellent water- 
proof capes—old examination papers being frequently assigned this serviceable destiny— 
and is also worked up in hats and shoes. Almost the only purpose for which it is 
not utilised in Korea is as an article of food. 

In Oriental countries the entire life of the capital invariably revolves round the 
centre of the palace and the king. The latter may be a small personage to the 
outer world—perhaps a large majority of mankind may be unaware even of his 
existence—but to his subjects he is something overwhelmingly great, while to these 
attributes is added, in the case of China and of its once dependent states, the 
prestige of a rank that is held divine, and entitles its wearer to be called the Son 
of Heaven. No celestial scion in the world in all probability exercises less influence 
upon its destinies than His Majesty the King of Korea; but that does not in the 
least detract from his titular eminence in the eyes of Koreans, which an ancient 
and inflexible etiquette maintains in a becoming atmosphere of mystery and isolation. 
Fortunately in the case of Korea, the hedge of royal dignity, still unimpaired in 
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the case of the suzerain power and of the court at Peking, has been sufficiently 
broken through by the force of circumstances during the past twenty years, to 
admit of audiences being readily conceded by a monarch, whom close contact reveals 
as an amiable personage, not less human—perhaps in certain respects rather more so 
—than the bulk of his fellow-creatures. 

There is quite a number of palaces in Soul. One of these, the Nam Kung, 
near the southern gate, is employed for marriage ceremonies, and has sometimes 
been the residence of the Commander-in-Chief. Another, the Nam Pei Kung, 
near the western gate, is reserved for the accommodation of the imperial envoys 
from Peking. A third, the Un Pyon Kung, in the northern quarter, was formerly 
occupied by the Tai Wen Kun, or Regent, the father of the reigning King, who 
practically usurped the throne during his son’s minority, persecuted the Christians, 
tortured and killed the missionaries, and by his savage and reactionary policy forced 
upon foreign powers the first opening of the country. This old gentleman, now 
over seventy years of age, is one of the most remarkable figures in the country. 
He has been de facto king; he has once been kidnapped and deported from the 
country ; he has put to death hundreds, if not thousands of persons; and last year 
he very nearly experienced a similar fate himself, a determined attempt being made 
to blow him up with gunpowder. To these experiences he also adds the accom- 
plishments of an artist; and I am the possessor of an excellent signed pen-and-ink 
drawing by his hand. 

The principal residence of royalty has usually been in one of two palaces of 
much greater size than those hitherto mentioned. Accounts vary as to the respective 
antiquity of the pair, the one that is temporarily occupied by the sovereign being 
commonly denominated the New Palace, presumably because repairs have recently 
been required in order to render it habitable. The two together occupy an enormous 
space, surrounded by walls, and entered by great gates, in the northern part of the 
city ; and in their precincts are included several hundreds of acres of enclosed but 
uncultivated ground, extending to the summit of the Northern hill, a conical elevation 
covered with low scrub, that rises to a sharp and lofty point just behind. When 
I was in Soul, the easterly and more extensive of the two palaces, which had been 
occupied by the King in the early years after his accession, had been partly burned 
down in 1882, had been rebuilt and reoccupied, but again deserted after the rebellion 
of 1884, was without a tenant; but it was reported that the King was going back 
there, because a snake had fallen from the ceiling of the Crown Prince’s room in 
the other palace. Shortness of supplies, however, interfered with the execution of this 
design. 

The more westerly and principal palace has three gates, the central one of which, 
called Thoi Hwa Mun, stands at the end of the broadest street in the town, a 
fine thoroughfare some sixty yards in width. 
Outside it are two grotesque stone lions 
upon pedestals. The gate isa massive __gan 
double-roofed pile of masonry, con- ee 
taining three arched doorways, = melee Tks 
closed with wooden doors, adorned 
with painted figures. Of these 
the middle door is only opened for « ~ ~~ ==35QqNE 
the ingress or egress of the King; but eapaie” 
the others are the regular passageway to the «©. ROYAL i um) norm 
multitude of interior courts, which are crowded with  aupIENCE HALL. ° 
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officials, retainers, soldiers and lackeys. First come two immense paved courts, 
surrounded by low buildings and terminating in great gateways. The second 
of these conducts to a further quadrangle, also of great size, at the upper end 
of which, on a twofold terrace or platform, ascended by two flights of steps and 
surrounded by a marble balustrade, stands the Royal Audience Hall, which is used 
for the imposing pageantry of the annual Zvée held on the birthday of the King. 
Two rows of twelve low pillars on either side indicate the position of the mandarins 
in their several ranks. ‘Thus ranged, in number several hundred, and all clad in 
Court dresses and hats, they face towards the platform and the great hall. This 
is a single vast structure, in the Chinese style, supported by huge circular wooden 
pillars, painted red above and white at the base; and is entirely empty save for a 
storeyed scarlet dais, mounted by six steps, and 7. supporting a_ beautiful 
scarlet and black screen of pierced woodwork, in ¢  front of which is placed 
the chair of state. Thereon the King takes a his seat, but dimly 
seen, if at all, by the mandarins in the outer > rows, and receives the 
homage of his Court. The spectacle, like that z which I shall describe 
in a later paper on Hué, is one of the few aes and intact 
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StS Palace, a large hall or 

pavilion raised upon forty-eight 

30h. pillars of stone, twelve feet high, 

£ in the middle of a lotus-pond. Hard by may also be 

te “9° seen the Chin Chang Hall, or Hall of Diligence, the 

Yun Hall, or Hall of Departed Spirits, which is used in the 

funeral celebrations of royalty, and the Chai Hall, or Hall of 

Fasting. The rear part of the building, where the King and his seraglio reside, consists 

of"a number of smaller courts, kiosques and pavilions, adorned with a good deal of 

bright painting, and possessing a certain fantastic elegance. It was in one of these 
edifices that I was admitted to an audience with His Majesty. 

In the Palace everything—dress, deportment, movement, gait—is regulated by a 
scrupulous and uncompromising etiquette. The middle and lower officials wear 
brightly-coloured dresses of scarlet, blue, and yellow; but the ministers and chief 
swells affect a richer and more sober hue, usually dark blue or puce, the material 
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being a figured silk. On the bosom is fixed a plastron or panel of coarse embroidery, 
representing a tiger, or stork, or some other symbolical creature ; while round the 
waist is worn a broad belt, variously adorned with gold, silver, jade, ivory, or horn, 
which projects several inches from the person, like the hoop of a beer-barrel that has 
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started from its place. On the head reposes one of the winged tiaras which I have 
before described. The King’s robe was of scarlet silk, the royal colour, and his double- 
tiered headpiece was coloured violet. He spoke in a low whisper—a tone which, in 
Korea, is supposed to be as becoming in royalty as is the inverse in Siam, where the 
King shouted to me, as if he were leading a battalion to the charge. The main 
attribute or manifestation of dignity in Korea seems to be that its possessor is 
incapable of walking without support. Unsustained he would, I suppose, fall to the 
ground from the sheer weight of his own importance. Accordingly a minister, if seen 
walking in the streets, is invariably supported by one, sometimes by two, attendants, 
who deferentially prop him up under the arm or arms, as he slowly and consequentially 
struts along. If he be mounted, the same theory prescribes that he shall be held on 
to his saddle by retainers running on either side. Thus upheld, the Minister for Home 
Affairs and the President of the Foreign Office were solemnly escorting me to the 
presence of royalty, when I suddenly seemed to observe a vacuum. The supporters 
had disappeared, and the ministers had hurled themselves, forehead forward, on to the 
ground. One was an old gentleman with a long white beard; and he must have 
found it extremely trying. 

As an illustration of the minuteness of Court ceremonial in Soul, I may quote from 
a most interesting pamphlet, in my possession, describing the functions observed at 
the funeral obsequies of the late Queen Dowager in 1890, in the presence of Imperial 
envoys from Peking. At frequent intervals occur words like these :— 

“The Master of Ceremonies will cry out ‘Wail.’ Then the senior usher will 
request the King to wail, and the King will wail. The members of the Royal 
Household, and the civil and military officials, at a signal from their prompters, will 
also wail.” 

But the true comicality of the Korean Court can only be properly estimated upon 
one of the occasions, somewhat rare in occurrence, when the King goes in state 
through the city, to visit some temple or tomb. Of one such function I was the 
interested witness. From an early hour in the morning the streets were guarded by 
military, of a species unique in the world. The infantry lined the roadway, and were 
for the most part lying asleep upon the ground. They had almost as many flags as 
men; and their muskets, which I examined, as they stood piled together, were 
commonly destitute either of hammer, trigger, or plate, sometimes of all three, and 
were frequently only held together by string ; while the bayonets were bent and rusty. 
Infinitely more remarkable, however, were the cavalry. These were clad in uniforms 
probably some three hundred years old, consisting of a battered helmet with a spike, 
and of a cuirass of black leather studded with brass bosses, and worn over a heavy 
jerkin of moth-eaten brocade. Enormous jack-boots completed the costume, and 
rendered it difficult for the men to mount their steeds, even although these were rarely 
more than eleven hands high. Banners of yellow, red, and green, with a tuft of 
pheasant feathers at the top, and stacks of arrows, were carried in front of the officers, 
who were with difficulty supported by squires upon their pyramidal saddles. The 
middle of the roadway was supposed to be kept clear, and was strewn with a riband 
of sand, about a foot and a half in breadth ; but this was trampled upon and scattered 
almost as soon as sprinkled. 

Throughout the morning, processions of ministers, courtiers, and officials passed 
along on their way to or from the Palace. The majority of these were borne by 
shouting retainers in open chairs, on the back of which rested a leopard skin. In 
some cases the sedan was also supported by a single leg underneath, terminating in 
a wheel, which ran along the middle of the roadway, easing the burden, and increasing 
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the pace of the bearers in front and behind. Some of the officials wore gilt helmets 
of pasteboard, with Chinese characters upon the back. The Chinese Resident, the 
principal personage in the city, as representing the suzerain power, dashed past in 
a black velvet sedan, swiftly borne by stalwart Celestials, with red tassels. Upon 
either side of the street the white-robed crowd were pressed back against the house- 
fronts, and were prodded by the soldiers with their muskets, or spanked by active 
runners, who laid about them liberally with long wooden paddles. On the occasion 
of the last previous procession the mob had been suffered to approach too nearly 
to the person of royalty ; and a notification had in consequence appeared in the 
official Gazette, docking the Minister of War of three months’ salary for his faulty 
arrangements. 

At length, after hours of waiting, the Palace doors were thrown open, and there 
issued forth the most motley procession ever seen outside of London on : 
Lord Mayor’s Day, or the Christmas pantomime at Drury Lane. The 
soldiers snatched up their venerable muskets, or climbed on to their 
microscopic steeds. The banners were plucked up, and danced in lines 
of colour along the streets. First from the Palace gates emerged a 
company of men in red mitres, carrying scarlet lacquered 
chairs; then a similar band in blue. Presently appeared 
the Royal Standard, on which was emblazoned a mighty 
dragon upon a ground of yellow silk. The sound of 
drums succeeded; and there was a shout to keep 
silence. In the centre of a running crowd there 4 
followed upborne a single empty sedan, coloured UM of 
the royal red. I heard two explanations given — 
of this episode. One was that in former days, 
when etiquette had not been sufficiently ttt 
relaxed to admit of any portion of the tj 
royal person being seen, two identical + Z 
chairs were used in the processions, no 
one knowing which of the pair contained ., ZY f 
the King, much in the same way as U7 : 
an empty train frequently precedes “VY 
or follows that containing the 
Russian Czar, with a view to 
frustrate the possible designs of con- 
spirators. The other theory was that ~, 
the first chair is kept intentionally ae a ieee Tales OF BORA. 
empty, in order to hoodwink the evil spirits who would be likely to assault 
it in the idea that they had got hold of the royal person. Next came a long 
procession of the King’s valets, in yellow robes and tiny straw hats, with worsted 
rosettes perched sideways on their heads ; the corps of royal drummers, beating with 
frantic flourish the royal drums; a medley of cavalry, shambling along without the 
least attempt at order ; a small detachment of artillery, dragging after them two small 
Gatling guns ; files of runners, in alternate blue and green gauze, stretching across 
the street ; a company of flute-players, blowing a lusty monotone on a shrill note ; 
then a rush of feet and shouting of voices to make way, and a phalanx of sturdy 
bearers, clad in red, with double mitres on their heads, running swiftly, and supporting 
in a canopied chair of state, with red silk screens and tassels, the uplifted person 
of the King. As he passed along, he looked to right and left, and the movement 
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of the bearers made him bob up and down. At a little distance behind followed 
the Crown Prince, in spectacles, in a similar scarlet palanquin, carried by men in 
green mitres ; and then came a heterogeneous jumble of courtiers, generals, colonels, 
matchlock men, and tottering cavaliers ; the procession being closed by the European- 
drilled troops, who made some attempt to march in step, and whose commander, 
heralded by stentorian cries, carried an immense banner on his own shoulder. Later 
on, towards dusk, I met the same procession returning. Everything and everybody 
had got thoroughly mixed up in the narrower streets: soldiers and citizens, colonels 
and chamberlains, were all wedged together in inextricable confusion; but, above 
the heads of the crowd, ever oscillated the scarlet palanquin of the King, lit up by 
lanterns of blue and crimson silk, tossing at the pikeheads of the infantry soldiers. 


GEORGE N. Curzon. 
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WHAT IS SOCIETY? 


THE STAIRCASE, DORCHESTER HOUSE. 





THINK many of us, 
confronted during the 
past two years by articles 
in the leading Reviews, are 
somewhat bewildered by this 
assertive polysyllable, by the 
magnificent dimensions of its 
capital “S$,” by the denuncia- 
tion of its modern methods, 
by what we are assured is its 
evolutionary condition to-day 
—an evolution at least in 
the direction, it is said, of what 
is at once less graceful, less 
moral, and less intelligent. 
The ideal Society cherished 
in grandmotherly traditions 
must, if we are to judge from 
its epitaphs, have been indeed 
splendid and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation ; but just as I prefer 


» fox-hunting to snark-chasing, so 


I prefer what zs to a shadowy 
conception of what might have 
been, or what may be cen- 
turies hence. To a_ noble 
duke, with whom we _ frankly 


sympathise, the “ Unseen Foundations of Society” are being undermined by pro- 
fessors and politicians ; in his daughter’s opinion they can best be re-created across _ 
the Atlantic ; while a very Thersites comes to judgment in the pages of Mr. Knowles’ 
Review ; and the railings of this Welsh Radical have been naturally rewarded with a 
baronetcy. What, then, is this modern monstrosity which is again pilloried in the 
birthday number of this Magazine? and is that Society which the Duke of Argyll 
builds upon in a learned volume in any way connected with the windmill at which 
Sir George Osborne Morgan tilts in the Vineteenth Century ? 

If, indeed, ‘“ Society” means nothing more than the every-day life and associations 
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of this planet, as we mere particles find them, then it is fair to remember that the 
Herbert Spencers of some future sociology will inevitably make use of these written 
confessions of our time to guide them in their judgment of the past ; and, seeing that 
this will be the case, I am anxious to record my belief in the pages of this Magazine, 
that things were never so interesting as to-day, and people never so pleasant. The 
truth probably is that the changes noted are less in what is reviewed than in the 
reviewer: “things look so very different in the morning” of life: but when we are 
old enough to diarise and to generalise, when we can review in English, however 
moderate, the morals if not the novel features of society, then that force which first 
attracted us to the throng of our fellows must be already well on the wane. The 
Times has commenced to mark the flights of oratory in the House of Commons by 
giving the readings of the clock from hour to hour ; it is now seen that men speak 
intelligently and cheerfully before the dinner-hour, but that as the hands travel 
towards the small hours the world there, as elsewhere, becomes a poorer place. And 
after a like fashion is it not probable that our views of “Society” are not really 
collected from London drawing-rooms, or from the Park, but that they reflect rather 
the seven Ages of the critics? In youth we are enthusiastic—“ Society, Friendship 
and Love” form a pleasant enough domestic triangle; presently the critical faculty 
wakes up—we are full of “ wise saws and modern instances,” our illusions are vanishing 
hull down ; and then later still, when the sands are running out, it is given to us, as 
the greatest compensation of all, to look back as from a mountain top over a world 
of wide sympathies, of softened lights, and of interests now seen to have been well 
sustained throughout a “ joyous passage.” 

But if such is the sentimental view of our surroundings to-day, what is the 
philosophical ?. What is wanting? Certainly the world was never before so comfort- 
able: Nature, taking counsel of Art, has diffused Beauty everywhere ; there is to-day 
very probably more that is artistic in the cottage of the peasant than a previous century 
could have showed in the palace of the prince ; added to which not only is the sum of 
human misery less obtrusive and society better equipped to come speedily to its relief, 
but we are vastly happier in the knowledge that, while there are fewer rich people, 
there are fewer also of the very poor. One might multiply instances indefinitely, but 
it is enough to say that there is no comparison of the present with the past for which 
our generation is called upon to blush. 

But while the changes our time has witnessed seem to me changes very generally 
not for the worse but for the better, it may still be worth while to inquire whence these 
changes have arisen,—how, for example, it happens that in place of half a hundred 
grandees, the world of fashion has swollen to the enormous and unwieldy dimensions 
with which we are now familiar. ‘ Good society,” indeed, appears in our day to know 
no limit to its possible expansion; notwithstanding the anathema of Sir George 
Morgan, fresh rivulets are still pouring into its ocean. There are the big battalions 
of Belgravia—our idler section of “society,” the “set” which has the time and 
opportunity both in London and the country to know its particles really intimately, 
and which organises its pleasures with precision and taste. Then there is an enormous 
social area in Bayswater and the North—a great unknown land reported to be inhabited 
by business magnates and returned colonists, people who are hardly less well dressed, 
and certainly not less well educated nor worse mannered than the pleasure-haunting 
Belgravian. I have often thought that one dinner a week over the frontier in Tyburnia 
would be to Mayfair an infinite relief—would better educate us as to what is going 
on in the great outer world of India and the Colonies, and might even translate to us 
the mysteries of that life which beats in the “City,” upon the activity and success of 
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which so much of our own well-being depends. There is no need that I should 
localise the dwellers upon the “neutral strip ”—Artists, Writers, and Politicians, men 
and women too busy to devote much of their time to either section of so-called 
society, but who are still known to us both, and who bring over to each of us, from 
time to time, willing captives from the other world. But the size, the complexity, 
the bulk of this collection in London of well dressed, well bred, more or less 
completed humanity, has followed from all those varied causes, which have dwarfed 
the world of to-day, and which enable New York, Simla, even Melbourne, to feel that 
they neighbour London more closely than did Edinburgh at the commencement of 
the century. Still I confess that I see nothing dangerous or unwholesome in this vast 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms,” bringing to us fresh ideas and other interests from all 
parts of the globe: London is not over-filled—at least, not yet ; as a spectacle it is 
superb, and if only in fulness of time some great man may emerge to restore to 
Paris the dignity and attractiveness that seem to have fled with the Monarchy, then 
instead of London, Paris, as was the case during the Napoleonic régime, will again 
attract the horde of our transatlantic cousins, who have for the most part deserted 
Paris since France became a Republic. 

Granted, then, that “Society” is becoming colossal in its size, yet whose are the 
toes trodden on? In recognition of the vastness of the gay throng, our hotels are 
improving, our cabs are more comfortabie, our streets are well paved and well lighted, 
while the parks are lovely with flowers, the delight alike of classes and masses. 
It is, then, hardly politic in the most improved capital in all Europe to weigh solid 
advantages, such as these, against the archaic privilege of an earlier time, when squire 
and dame found room to navigate arm in arm the empty streets of the West End. 
Streets empty indeed, but neither swept nor garnished, as they now are. 

And while railways and telegraphs sufficiently account for the centralised overgrowth 
of Society to-day, yet its agreeable versatility and its want of purpose and direction result 
from the great political changes which have taken power from the classes to give it to 
the masses. No longer can Ministries be unmade in drawing-rooms ; to-day the game 
of politics is being played elsewhere, and the less of class interference in politics the 
better the chance of the survival of an influence which may be felt but must not be 
seen. And it is for this reason, no doubt, that our modern young men seem perhaps to 
suffer by contrast with the Vivian Greys of a generation gone by. There is no longer 
any market within society for political brilliancy ; pocket boroughs have been wiped 
out, and intense young men must needs divert their political intensities into other and 
more profitable channels. 

But if really clever men appear less frequently amongst us now, yet the average 
society man strikes a higher average in mind and in manners than ever before ; he is 
better informed, more travelled, and less insular in his ideas ; the brilliancy of those 
bright society stars of a past era shone out chiefly by contrast with the dulness and 
darkness of their surroundings. Macaulay’s monologues would to-day be voted an 
intolerable bore ; what we want is not depth, but breadth, and that is what we get. I 
suppose that the conversation at our dinner tables to-day takes a wider flight, and 
is better sustained by more participants than at any previous period in our history ; 
only there is this difference,—our talkers are not often learned, and therefore less often 
dull. As to money, I am not concerned to say whether its worship is to-day as fervent 
as we are assured it is. Riches, no doubt, when allied with good taste, will attract 
the sightseers of a period which is gifted by education with the faculty of admiration 
and criticism; but Midas, a vulgar Midas, does not, I think, find it easy even to 
get his pheasants shot for him. 
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There is indeed in the customs of English society one lamentable change—a 
change which promises to attain the proportions of a social revolution—and that is the 
exodus from the country to London, which has followed on the impoverishment of 
the land-owning class. The only Society which it seems to me was worth preserving on 
the old lines was the Society, now little more than a memory, where each great country 
house held court for its surroundings of every degree, and where “merry England” 
was a vast congeries of little social systems, independent—and yet inter-dependent little 
“home rule” areas where absenteeism was almost unknown, where rents were spent 
not in the metropolis but in the village, and where that feeling of affection and 
association which inevitably comes from the unstinted daily intercourse of all classes, 
did more than all else to justify the existence of an aristocracy and its claim to represent 
the survival of the fittest. But those delightful days have gone, too probably never to 
return ; and if you would search the whole earth’s surface to-day to find that community 
from which every condition of prosperity, almost of hope, has disappeared, you will 
find it in the gloom, the poverty, and the desolation of our village communes. 

Such, then, is the verdict that to me at least appears justified by the evidence. 
Men are more interesting, and life generally more comfortable; but what about 
Women? Societys Women? We are, alas! shortly to cross the threshold and make 
our bow to the Twentieth Century; shall we cross that threshold with the sense 
that our sex is also, to the full; sharer in all the conditions of modern progress 
and enlightenment? Very much, indeed, depends upon the reply to this 
question. If the indirect influence of women—I am thinking especially of Society 
women—is on the wane (and I have already admitted that we are probably less 
in touch with politicians in these more democratic days), then possibly a stronger 
argument presents itself for our more direct invasion of the professional and public 
life of our time. The question is, Do we to-day do better work? Do we educate 
ourselves and therefore our children more thoroughly? Do we derive more enjoyment 
with less responsibility as things now are than would be the case if we also were 
to enter and encroach upon the “eminent domain” of Man? or should we do 
more good and less mischief with increased responsibility? It seems to me that 
this, while a neglected point, is still one worthy of the consideration of so-called 
“Society”; and here, again, the tendency of that Society seems to be taking, on 
the whole, a conservative direction. I think that women in our ranks, and probably 
in all ranks, can do more, and can do it better, as an umprofessed and unrecognised 
force ; and also that there is a value as a social force in what is gentle and feminine, 
which would be yielded up without any equivalent whatever in the stir and the strife 
of more public pursuits. I venture, however, to write this, with no very strong 
prepossessions either way ; but the problem of “ equality and the rights of woman” 
is to-day everywhere developing in a way that “Society” can certainly either help 
or hinder,—and further, it is just possible that the passive convictions of most of us 
may be borne down by the decision and strength of will which is possessed by a 
mere handful of our more brilliant and assertive: sisters. 

For the rest, if we are to judge from the novels of a bygone age, Women have 
progressed relatively more even than men: certain it is that the banal flatteries and 
grotesque compliments of Smollett’s or Fielding’s young men would promptly empty 
our drawing-rooms and fast close our doors ; neither do we at all generally countenance, 
in the conversation of our friends in these days, remarks personal, whether to our- 
selves or to our neighbours; for what is gossipy is personal, and what is personal 
is too often vulgar. We look rather for attentions and interests which are more or 
less intellectual; it is indeed becoming the subject of complaint in certain quarters 
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that we are developing a “blue” tendency—that there is at present a prodigious 
feminine demand for professors in country houses. Indeed, there is a very exclusive 
and soulful sect of which we were led two years since to expect larger congregations 
than could assemble under any one hospitable roof,—a sect that is awaiting a 
renaissance, and is said to ballast its well-cushioned punts, in sight of the beauties 
of Cliveden’s woods, with the volumes of Herbert Spencer. These, however, are 
mysterious precincts; it is an Arcadia which ought not to be invaded, however 
gentle the footfall, except by the initiated. 

Another satisfactory symptom is the modern enthusiasm for music, which for the 
first time in our generation has made really good opera in London both possible 
and profitable ; it may be that the intellectual gratification which comes from music 
is more valuable than all others—more valuable than the appreciation of what is 
visible in Nature or Art; and if this be so, then the recent musical enthusiasm, to 
which Society has lent itself, is bringing to-day the extreme relief of beauty, in the 
form of sound, to great numbers, who would otherwise have been starved of this 
enjoyment. 

We may rely on it, then, that all these things, which are the outcome of London 
Society in its modern vast and variegated conditions, will,—scoffers notwithstanding,— 
be for all future time counted unto it for righteousness ; indeed, if political “ progress ” 
were only on the same scale, and in the full sight of all men and women as attractive 
and as complete as is the progress of Society, then truly the tree would be known 
by its fruits and modern Radicalism would require no defenders. 

I fear that those readers whose good-nature has carried them to the conclusion 
of these poor pages will,—at least the majority,—-be dissatisfied with a verdict for the 
gay sinner who is the defendant—a verdict which is, whatever the evidence, in flat 
contradiction to that of my colleagues in the jury-box. And I anticipate this dis- 
satisfaction the more because, in our nation at least, sensible and studious people 
take their pleasures seriously, and even sadly ; so that in the suggestion I offer to 
the living, that they are happier than their forbears, there may be discerned just a 
suspicion both of irreverence and of want of principle! But I believe a careful 
analyst of these modern objections to Society would discover that the book of 
Lamentations is written not because our world is a poorer place, but because its 
enjoyments have become infinitely more vivid, and its interests more varied and 
more accessible. The burden—for there is a burden—of Happiness, of Beauty, or 
of perfect Health, is in the contemplation of that decay which time is remorselessly 
bringing ; and the path of wisdom is best followed with the reminder to self that 
the grapes which no longer cluster within our reach may probably be sour, while 
the new wines which we are fated never to drink may be found corked at the banquets 
of a later generation! Still such philosophisings ought not to check the budding 
enthusiasm of those who are youthful enough to regard the world and Society as 
“well worth while” ; it is not, indeed, quite generous to store autumn leaves in order 
to scatter them in the glad springtime. To me it appears that the nineteenth century 
is closing upon a very graceful and a very popular spectacle. We have been privileged 
to witness a merry war; the general interest has been well and skilfully maintained, 
and our knights are by no means unworthy of the lists. Let there, however, be 
loyalty in the first’ place,—loyalty to our own times and to ourselves. It is clearly 
not for us to imitate the matrons of ungrateful Rome in turning down our thumbs, 
not upon the vanquished, but upon the victor. 

FRANCES EVELYN BROOKE, 
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CUPID TOOK ANOTHER DART." 
PART II. 


GAINST that end window in the drawing-room of the Valclas 


Hotel from which you best command its various approaches 
three noses were flattened and the eyes of three figures were 
eagerly watching. 
; “ Here she is!” 
And out at the door, over the steps, and down the path flew 
% the three Miss Carters screaming. 

“ He’s come, Marcia—he’s come!” 

“Who has come?” Marcia’s heart sank within her. 

“Why, Josh. He walked all the way. Oh! we’ve been in such a fright about 
you. Pa’s searching for you now.” 

“T’m very sorry. Where is Josh?” 

“With Ma. Connie’s gone to fetch them. We declared we’d be the first to 
tell you, and so we were. Aren’t you awfully 
delighted? You don’t seem in the 
least surprised or excited. Oh, here 
he comes!” 

The greeting with Josh over, 
Marcia said that she was sorry to 
have been out when he came. 

“Especially as he walked all the 
way from Kretch,” put in Mrs. Carter 
reproachfully. “‘ Naughty boy, to rush 
along at such a pace !” 

“IT did the whole thing in five 
hours, Marcia.” Josh was justly 
proud of his pedestrianism. “I 
never once slackened pace; I 
kept my eye on my watch, and 
passed each milestone to the 
minute.” 

The boast gave Marcia a 
shiver: the way lay through 
some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Valais. 

“You haven't told us 
where you’ve been, my dear.” 
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Mrs. Carter was not going to let that subject drop. “Your headache must have 
passed off very quickly.” 

“Tt did get better,” Marcia began. 

“T felt sure it would; that was why I tried to persuade you to go with us. We 
were not a noisy party, and anything, I should think, is better than wandering away 
by oneself.” 

The quick intuition of love made Josh detect in Marcia’s face a growing shadow. 

*‘T don’t know that, mother: if I had a headache Id rather be alone.” 

“You're not a young girl, my dear. You must have gone some way too, Marcia ; 
for, tired as he was, Josh went beyond the three trees without finding a trace of you. 
It seemed so odd.” 

“Ah, well, never mind where she went,” and the good-natured fellow put his 
protecting hand on Marcia’s shoulder; “it’s enough that I’ve got her with me now. 
Bless her !” 

Marcia tried to look her gratitude at him, but her eyes would fill with tears. What 
a large, generous, kind heart he had !—a heart that she was going to stab to the core. 
Was it right that she should do so? Ought she not rather to impose the sacrifice 
on herself? And her reason? Simply that he could not follow those flights of fancy 
which even some of the friends she loved best called romantic—ideal. Had not she 
herself argued that only sterling qualities were needed in a husband? Yet these 
and other reasonings as subtle crumbled away under the knowledge that in less than 
an hour with a perfect stranger she had felt more sympathy, more intimacy of 
thought and feeling, than had ever existed between Josh and her. 

Later on, while she was arranging her dress for dinner, she tried to put her ideas 
into order. In vain, in the very midst of some decision her thoughts would fly off 
to the stranger of the lake, and she would find herself engrossed in speculations 
concerning him. She meant to tell Josh the outlines of the adventure, asking him 
not to repeat it to his family ; and she finally came to the conclusion that, for that 
evening at least, and for the whole visit if she found it possible, she would let matters 
remain as they were. Once at home, and—— well! happen what might, she should 
at any rate feel she was spared the pain of spoiling Josh’s holiday. 

Under certain conditions of sentiment the absence of great romantic susceptibility 
is a boon to be thankful for. So Marcia felt when, dinner over, Josh, who would 
have uncomplainingly laid down his life for her, did not urge that they should 
take a ¢é/e-d-téte stroll. Stretched at ease in one of the wicker chairs in the balcony, 
puffing at a big cigar, with his mother on one side, Marcia on the other, and the 
sisters at hand to laugh at and with, Josh was happier than a king. One by one 
the stars begemmed the sky ; the moon hung like a cresset over the huge mountain’s 
top, flooding its snowy peak with silvery light Marcia felt a revolt at the ceaseless 
chatter that went on. She would have given all she possessed to steal away and 
sit silent and alone; instead of which she had to stretch her mouth into a smile 
when Josh would press her hand and say, “Oh, isn’t this jolly, Marcia?” And 
each time it was repeated the wall between them seemed to grow higher; and, as 
the darkness increased, two blue eyes, looking out of a sun-tanned face, seemed to 
mock her. Involuntarily she gave a shiver. 

“You ain’t cold ?” said Josh, drawing her shawl closer round her. 

Just a little shivery L am.” 

“Then, my dear, pray take some camphor without delay.” Mrs. Carter was 
stocked with every approved remedy “you never know”; but to her surprise 
Marcia—usually so restive about her prescriptions—had risen with the. evident 
intention of following her advice, Her submissiveness so touched the good lady 
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that she added, “I really think if we follow prudence it will be best for us all to 
go in,” 

Josh cast a regretful look at his freshly-lighted cigar. 

“ Why not finish it outside ?” said Marcia. 

“You don’t mind? Then I think I will. I want to find out, from some of the 
fellows who have been climbing, whether they’ve fallen in with somebody I rather 
expect to see here.” 

Until then he had completely forgotten Cuthbert Logan and the little surprise 
he had so anxiously looked forward to, Everything had been so fresh, so new, 
that unexpected interests had cropped up each hour, driving his friend out of his 
mind. “If I don’t see you in the porch I shall go into the drawing-room,” he 
called to the girls; and, getting a nod of assent in answer, he went out and 
joined the crowd who were lounging about in the open air. 

Nearly an hour passed, Marcia lingering upstairs as long as it was possible. 
She was standing, taking a last look from one of the 
staircase windows, when she heard Jane’s 
voice calling “Oh! Marcia, is that you? Josh 
wants you. Idon’tknowwhatfor; but ¥ 
he came in in an awful hurry, and ~~ 
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said, ‘Where’s Marcia? I want her’; 
so I ran off to find you.” 

Marcia went down after her. ‘“ Yes, j 
Josh,” she said, seeing her lover 
standing at the foot of the stairs. : 

“Oh, come with me, dear! I won’t 
keep you.” 

He spoke hurriedly, and looked 
excited. Marcia felt a little thrill 
of pleasure: she thought the beauty 
of the scene had touched him. 
He took her hand and led her, 
from the balcony into the hall of 
the hotel, where groups of visitors 
stood talking over the varied experi- 
ences of the day. A man sat alone in one 
corner, with his back turned towards them. ; 
“Cuthbert,” Josh tapped this person on the shoulder. “ Marcia, this is my friend 
Cuthbert Logan. Id made up my mind you two should meet here. I wouldn't 
say a word of it to anybody; there’s been such a heap of mishaps that I thought, 
‘Come, now, let’s see if I can’t manage the matter,’ and I have too ; and here you are, 
staring at each other like two cats ona wall”; and the easily pleased giant roared 
with laughter, while Marcia felt her tongue had turned to leather, and Cuthbert that 
he had lost the power of speech; for the lady of the lake and the stranger who 
rowed her were standing face to face with each other. Of course in the end they 
spoke, although what was said neither knew; but Josh’s fit of merriment past, he said 
that Cuthbert must come and see the family. Turning to appeal to Marcia, she was 
nowhere to be seen: “I hope I haven’t startled her ; she’s an awfully sensitive girl, and 
she hasn’t been well all day ; she had to go to bed with a headache all the afternoon.” 

“T thought she looked very pale,” Cuthbert managed to say. 

“Yes, she did ; I thought that too. If you don’t mind, old chap, I’ll go in and look 
after her.” 
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“Do.” 

To Josh’s distress, when he found Marcia she said she felt ill. ‘I should like to 
go off quietly to bed. I aim so sorry, Josh: do you mind?” 

“ Mind, my darling! I ought to be kicked for being such a great blundering fool as 
to give you a surprise when you hadn’t been yourself all day. If I’d thought it would 
have upset you, I wouldn’t have done it for worlds !” 

“You haven’t upset me: it’s not your fault one bit. Only I do so want to be 
quite quiet ; I’m so accustomed to be by myself.” 

* And so you shall; not a soul shall disturb you—I’ll see to that.” 

“ But Constance sleeps in my room.” 

“Then let her sleep in somebody else’s room. You just go upstairs and lock 
yourself in, and if there’s anything you think she’ll want pitch it outside the door. T’ll 
undertake to make it all right for you.” 


In what manner Josh contrived to make it right history does not say, neither 
is there any known record of what the Carter family said and thought during the week 
which followed. In after life Mrs. Carter was wont to refer to that particular period 
as the time when her nerves were completely unstrung by one thunderclap following 
on the other. “ And,” she would add, with the irrelevancy which always attended her 
disquisitions, “nothing will convince me but that our dear boy’s friend Cuthbert 
Logan summed up Marcia Kennedy at a glance ; else why, when we came down the 
morning after his arrival did we find him gone, and a note saying that a telegram from 
his friend had compelled him to leave. I made it my business to inquire into that 
telegram, and found that one had been sent but none had arrived.” , 

Little did it then occur to Mrs. Carter to suppose that the telegram sent was 
a telegram from Marcia to a certain Aunt Ruth, begging her to 
come to Valclas without delay, as she, Marcia, must at once ! » 
return home. This was followed by a long and painful inter- 
view with Josh, who, poor fellow, could not in the least 
understand the reasonings Marcia used. All her subtle 
arguments, self-reproach, regret, revolved itself, for him, 
into one sentence: ‘‘She doesn’t love me ; 
she’s tried to and she can’t.” That being 
the case, what mattered anything else? He 
put his own pain aside until he had time 
to attend to it, and, like the true, 
chivalrous young Englishman he was, set 
about seeing how best he could spare 
her vexation and screen her from blame. 

And so it came to pass that one 
morning, before any one was _ stirring, 
while the mists hung thick around, and 
the flowers drooped their heads, and the 
leaves were drenched with dew, as if to 
bear Marcia’s grief company, she and 
Josh went down to the little village 
below, where Aunt Ruth was waiting 
for them. All arrangements had _ been 
seen to, and they were to start immediately. 
Josh made an effort to talk; but Marcia 
did not say a word, although in truth Josh 
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had never been so near to her heart as that morning when they were bidding a 
real farewell to each other. 

“Pray never speak to me about going abroad again,” Mrs. Carter used to say 
tragically ; “ only a mother can enter into what I felt when my dear, blameless, injured 
boy told us that one whom we had cherished as a child of our own had gone without 
a word to any one or a goodbye, and that the engagement between them was over. 
Of course I have given a promise that I will be silent regarding our opinion of her ; 
and I am thankful that my son has been trained to place his trust on a firmer rock 
than Miss Marcia Kennedy. Still this year will be remembered as one of singular 
trials to us all; and among the many blows our dear Josh has had to bear was 
to find on our return home that the friend to whom of all others he could have 
best opened his bruised heart, had suddenly made up his mind to go abroad, and 
was already on his way to Australia.” 


PART III. 


‘Towarps the end of June, on a bright, clear day, the clock having struck five, 
the rooms of the Royal Academy began to thin—a reason for some persons, aware 
of this fact, to time their visit for this hour. 

In front of one of the pictures on the line—named in the catalogue “ An Alpine 
Lake ”—a tall, attractive woman was standing. Perhaps the scene was familiar to 
her, or it called up some bygone recollec- @& “6 
tion, for over her face a ripple of expression 
seemed to pass ; and one might have thought, 
as she prepared to turn away, that the memory 
had ended in a little sigh. 

Behind her a gentleman had been stand- 
ing ; and, as she moved, she was facing him. 

“ You have long ago forgotten me, I feel 
sure,” and he made a pause and looked at 
her. ‘“ My name is Cuthbert Logan.” 

Before he said his name he saw that she 
remembered him, and he had taken the 
hand she involuntarily held out. 

“And your name is——” 

“Marcia Kennedy,” she replied 
quickly, the blood mounting to her face 
as readily as it did at nineteen, although 
now she was twenty-nine. Ten years 
had passed since those two had seen or 
had heard of each other. 

“Kennedy ! Marcia Kennedy 
still? I thought you had long 
ago married 

“Oh, no!” she said hastily. “<™ 
“Don’t let me hear what I fear you were 
going to say: I should think. you had 
formed such a poor opinion of me.” 

“No; I found that impossible. I.” 
won’t say I did not try to—only it wouldn’t come off. But what about——” 

VoL. I.—No. 2. 16 
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“Josh? Oh! married long ago, and most happily. Such a nice wife, who loves 
him dearly, and loves me too; and, more than that, allows Aim to love me. 
And they have two children; the youngest, a girl, is my god-daughter—a litttle 
Marcia.” 

“ Ah, you see, even he could not think ill of you.” 

“T don’t believe he ever tried. I can never forget how nobly he behaved when 
I confessed the mistake I had made and the injury I had done him. I was nearer 
being in love with him then than I ever was before.” 

“ Dear old Josh! he was always safe to do the right thing.” 

“ Always. There isn’t a man living that I care so much for now. We are the 
very greatest friends And you—where have you been? What have you been 
doing all these years? I was told you had gone to Australia, but nothing more.” 

“Oh, I’ve been walking to and fro on the face of the earth in the other 
hemisphere, trying to make my pile as others do.” 

“ And is it a fait accompli? Have you done so ?” 

“Pretty well—thanks to you.” 

“Some?” 

“Yes: you sent me there.” 

“ce I ” 

“ But certainly if you had never engaged me to row you across that lake I 
should be—well, sweeping a crossing possibly. I came back from Valclas out of 
tune with you, with Josh, myself, and everybody. It seemed to me that England 
wasn’t quite big enough for us three, so I re-read a letter from an Australian 
cousin that before I had thrown on one side; and by the time I thought you 
would be back I was on my way there. But won’t you sitdown? Jo! I haven't 
said half of what I have to say to you.” 

They made for one of the ottomans in the centre of the room. 

“Do you know,” he said, looking at her attentively, “that you are not in the 
least little bit altered ?” 

“It is very pretty and polite of you to say so.” 

“J should have recognised you anywhere. I don’t believe, though, that you can 
say the same of me.” 

“No; I don’t know that I can; still, remember that the moment you spoke I 








knew you.” 

“Yes, I’m altered; I see that am. It’s because I’ve become so awfully brown, 
and my skin is so dried up that it looks like leather. I thought, as I looked in 
the glass this morning, ‘You're more like a monkey on a stick than anything I 
ever saw.’ ” 

‘A flattering comparison,” she said, laughing as she looked at him. “See 
now how much I -have to learn about you. It would not have entered into my 
mind to credit you with consulting a glass, or of caring about your looks one pin, 
perhaps because, if I may say so; you are very much better dressed now than I 
ever before saw you.” 

“Ha! ha! I expect I was rather a queer figure when you honoured me by 
engaging me as boatman.” 

“T had the discrimination, though, to believe that you were gifted with more 
intelligence than the generality of your class.” 

He took from a side pocket a two-franc piece, and laying it on his open palm,— 

“Do you recognise that?” he said. “I have never parted from it; I always 
carry it about me ; it has brought me good luck, I believe, that little coin.” 

She was about to take it, but he shut his hand. 
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“No,” he said. “At present I cannot part with it, even 
for a minute. I want my talisman to exert 
all its power in my favour. I may tell 
you that I have reached a very critical 
point of my life ;—now, to return to the 
subject under discussion.” 

“Your anxiety at thinking you bore 
a resemblance to a monkey?” she 
said silily. 

Marcia was suddenly feeling 
wonderfully light-hearted. Many of 
those who knew her would have 
been surprised to see _ their | 
sedate, dignified friend brimming over 
with fun and the disposition to banter 
and tease, 

“Exactly. Well then?” 

“Well, then the idea is most absurd; 
matter ?” 

“Only that I thought you women cared a great deal about the personal appearance 
of men.” é 

“ You women! Now, pray don’t hold me answerable for all the wild opinions 
accredited to our sex. I speak for myself—from out the fulness of my own 
heart.” 

“Then you still possess a heart ?” 

“Yes, I think as much as I ever possessed one.” 

He paused as if considering. “ Are you staying in London?” he asked abruptly. 

“T live here now. I felt about the country as you felt about England; I was 
cramped and not satisfied with myself down there, so in opposition to my guardians 
and relations, who insisted that I meant to set up as a strong-minded spinster, I 
came to London some few years ago, took a flat and embarked on housekeeping.” 

“ By yourself?” She gave a nod in reply. “ And may I come and see you ?” 

“‘T shall be most happy. I receive my friends every Tuesday.” 

“Then may I make my visit on Wednesday ? ” 

“ Wednesday !—let me see, to-day is Wednesday.” 

“Ves, I mean to-day. I want to go now.” 

“ You are in a great hurry,” she said, smiling, although she did not look at him. 

“A hurry! When ten years have passed without my being given this opportunity. 
You look surprised ; but it is far more than that time that you have been for me 
an impediment—an insurmountable obstacle. Whenever I have met a charming girl 
(and many such temptations have been thrown in my way), the instant I left her 
—sometimes even before that—I fell to comparing her with you. ‘Is she as nice 
as that girl of the boat?’ I said; and I knew myself well enough to be sure that, 
once joined by the irrevocable seal, I should feel certain for the rest of my life that 
she was not. And if I contemplated matrimony—and this also has more than once 
occurred to me—I was filled with an intense desire to know had you married Josh, 
because if you had, and if you were happy—well, there was an end to my ideal, 
and all belief in two ever being one was over. If an open confession is good for 
the soul, I have made one to you. I think that now it is your turn.” 

“T don’t know that I have anything to confess.” 

“Then you have never given a thought to me?” 















but, supposing it was true, what 
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“Oh! I don’t say that,—no, I have often thought of you. I have wondered, 
supposing that it had been possible to know more of you, should I like you as well 
as I did at the end of an hour? ‘The after discovery of who you were was such 
a surprise. Josh’s never-ending praise had rather sickened me of the name of 
Cuthbert Logan.” 

“ And how I loathed the name of Marcia!” 

They laughed softly together. 

“Have you ever mentioned our meeting to Josh ?” he asked. 

“Never. As things turned out there was no necessity. Indeed, I have never 
spoken of it to any one. I have not wished to. ‘There are some incidents in life 
whose charm is preserved by silence; to talk of them is to vulgarise them.” 

“In that we are of the same opinion. ‘The memory of that hour I have kept 
sacred. NO living creature has ever heard of it from me.” 

“Tam glad to know that.” 

“ Yet every detail—the whole scene—is as fresh within me as that picture opposite. 
When I came upon you looking at it, were you thinking of us two together there ? 
Watching you, I could have almost said you heaved a little sigh.” 

“ Perhaps I did: with our most cherished memories there is usually some slight 
feeling of regret, if only because the pleasure is past.” 

“And that was a pleasure—a green spot in the dull level of life, brightened by 
a touch of adventure and romance. Often have I said to myself, ‘I would give the 
half of all I possess to live that hour over again.’ ” 

“You must not forget that that happened ten years ago. We were young then.” 

“And we are young still. Upon my word, I believe I was older then than 
I am now, and certainly far more cynical.” 

“JT am by no means sure that I have not improved,” she said, with a meaning 
smile. “At any rate I have grown more tolerant. I can bear the little failings of 
my kind with better grace than formerly.” 

“Then our years need not give us any regret.” 








“ Yours need not, most assuredly ; but Iam a woman, and—well, at twenty-nine——” 
“Ts that your age—twenty-nine ?” 
*t45,” 


“Then in the eyes of thirty-five it is the perfect age—the most bewitching.” 

“ Until nineteen is put by its side.” 

“T can put nineteen by its side, and there is no loss by comparison. ‘That was 
what I did when I came upon you standing there unconscious and absorbed. By 
the magic of memory I was back in that boat watching a face that has never ceased 
to haunt me, and I said, ‘ Yes, she is the same ; there is no change in her.’” 

This time Marcia did not look at him: she kept her eyes lowered so that her 
dark lashes seemed to rest on her cheeks. She was asking herself why should 
what this man said have such power to stir her? During the past years many 
suitors had told their tales of love, but the pleadings had been made to ears that 
were deaf to them; and her friends had begun to sigh that Marcia had determined 
to be an old maid, and her enemies to sneer that she forgot she was “no longer 
young.” 

But now she felt in herself a change had come. And for what reason? True, 
she had never forgotten that little idyl in cloudland; its memory had remained 
to her a sacred possession, but it was disconnected from Cuthbert Logan,—he and 
the stranger of the lake had never seemed one. 

Suddenly the voice at her side again demanded her attention. 

“T like to think,” Cuthbert was saying, “that you and I are cast in a somewhat 
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different mould to the general herd of human beings. The mask which most of 
us assume under which to hide all our real feelings was dropped by us at our first 
meeting. At the end of an hour, when we parted, each had discovered the real 
nature of the other. Well, that being so, why not continue to be open and frank? 
To us both a long period of preliminaries would be as distasteful as they are 
unnecessary. ‘Tell me, then, could you be happy with me? I ask you because 
you are the only woman I ever felt sure that I wanted to marry and to call 
my own.” 

“And you do feel sure of that with me ?” 

“Certainly I do. In the first place, you are the remedy against that baneful 
habit of comparison : I cannot compare you with any other woman I had previously 
seen, because until I met you your sex had no interest for me. Love was a word 
spelt with four letters: that it had a spring in me whose waters only needed an 
angel’s presence to set flowing, was a mystery unknown. Well, we met; the miracle 
was worked, and because of it I ask, Will you marry me ?” 

“You will give me time to consider? ” 

“No; that is what I will not do. I want your answer as you feel it now. Had 
I been asked about you when I came into this room, I should have said ‘Let me 
see her again.’ I have seen you again, I have spoken with, have listened to you, 
and I know my fate. My happiness lies in the balance of your yes or no. You will 
not offend me. ‘Tell me what you think.” 

“‘T think I mean to say yes.” 

“Then why hesitate ? ” 

“Perhaps because I am a woman,” she said coyly, “and to say yes so hastily is 
as if I had been waiting for you all these years.” 

“And, although unknowingly, doubtless so you have. If this was not the 
work of destiny, would it be possible that you, clever, captivating, howely, should 
still be free to give yourself to me? Marcia, with all my heart 
and soul I love you. Will you believe 
me?” 

“T hardly know why,” she said, turn- 
ing her beautiful, earnest face towards him ; 
“but I do believe it is the truth you 
tell me.” 

“ And believing ?” 

“My heart shall speak for me. I 
give you all my love in return.” 

“My desire, then, is granted. 
Heaven has no better blessing to 
bestow. Come,” and he drew her VW 
hand through his arm, “my affinity, We 
my dual self, my other half. Hence- 
forth we will go through life together. 
No longer two, but one.” 

“And the lake~you will take me 
there again?” 

‘Oh, that I promise ; it is there, at Valclas, 
we will spend our honeymoon.” 
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SOUTHWOLD. 


HE sole, the herring and the shrimp were undoubtedly the oldest 
inhabitants of Sole Bay. And they attracted the first human 
settlers to Southwold. As early as the time of Edward the 
Confessor the place was famed for its herrings; and in the 
Doomsday Book they are mentioned as the chief product of 
the place. Fishing has always been the mainstay of the place, 
and the fisher folk live on from generation to generation with 

little change in their habits’; generally marrying among themselves, fishing in the 

season, and watching the sea from the leeside of a shed in stormy weather. 
In old days the Pope was held in special reverence by the fishermen, and his 
health was drunk all round the coast of East Anglia to the toast— 





‘* Here’s to his Holiness 
The Pope with his triple Crown, 
And here’s to nine dollar 
For every cask in the town!” 


ivery one, of course, knows that the Reformation interfered much with the 
prosperity of the fishermen, for Protestants became addicted to the eating of flesh 
meat during Lent; and even the edict of Elizabeth concerning the fast was not 
carried out so rigidly as to restore their broken fortunes, for the people were strongly 
averse to giving up the flesh-pots. 

Of late years fish has been less plentiful; and at Sole, as elsewhere, the steam 
trawler is execrated of the people. Yet the visitor to Southwold will be unfortunate 
indeed if he does not get fish. Let him rise early and catch the boats as they come 
in; he will have no need to quarrel about the price, and he will be unlucky if he 
does not in the same pilgrimage get both an appetite and a breakfast. As in 1883, 
according to Mr. Punch, so now :— 


‘* There is fish to be eaten—although with a frown 

I find that the best of it goes up to town, 

Yet with heartfelt delight will the epicure say, 

‘He is simply sublime is the shrimp of Sole Bay !’” 
The shrimp is superior to that of Pegwell Bay; he is large, brown, and succulent. 
He should be eaten as soon as he has been boiled. A distinguished physician of my 
acquaintance always ordered, in the case of his hospital patients, that “the carapace 
and horny external coverings should be removed before eating.” He added that, 
should difficulty arise, the hard parts should be “ carefully extruded from the mouth,” 
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The hospital nurses often found the suggested difficulty in the case of the London 
shrimp. Let the visitor to Sole dismiss from his mind the recollection of all former 
shrimps, and approach the dainty without preconceived objections, and try the 
Southwold shrimp aw naturel. 

Serious questions arise to him who goes on the quest for the perfect shrimp. 
Where is Southwold, and ‘who gave it that name? For full particulars the curious 
reader should consult the heavy tome of Thomas Gardner,* the excise officer. “A 
brief citation,” as the charming writer of the Popular Concert programmes says, 
“will here suffice.” 

“This Place, in elder Time was called Suzwald, Suwalda, Sudholda, Southwaud, 
and Southwood; probably from a Wood ft growing near; for the western Confines 
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MOUTH OF THE BLYTH. 


still retain the Appellation of [Vooa’s End Marshes and Wood's End Creek. South- 
wold,” he says,—and the information still holds good—‘“is a Sea Port... in the 
County of Suffolk, distant from London 103 miles. . . . The Town is pleasantly 
situated on a Hill having a Descent all Ways. . . . It is bounded on the East with 
the German Ocean, but other ways almost surrounded by the River Blith, and at high 
Tides by both making it an Island.” 


* An historical account of Dunwich, Antiently a City, now a Borough. Blithburgh, formerly a 
Town of Note, now‘a Village. Southwold, once a Village, now a Town Corporate ; with Remarks on 
some Places contiguous thereto ; originally extracted from several antient Records, Manuscripts, etc., 
which were never before made public. London: 1754. 

+ Wold is derived from the Teutonic word Wa/d, and means wood, and also uncultivated land. 
Readers interested in the etymology of English towns should see Taylor’s ‘‘ Words and Places,” and 
Edmunds’ ‘‘ Traces of History of Names of Places.” 
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The river Blyth has 
frequently changed its 
course during the last few 
centuries. It was the 
entrance to Dunwich _har- 
bour as well as to that of 
Southwold. 

‘*To Dunwich, Soul, and Wal- 
berswick, 
We pass in at a lousy creek.” 








Some centuries ago many 
disputes occurred between 
the rival towns as to harbour 
rights, and much trouble 
was caused by the sand, 
which silted up at the 
mouth of the river. New 
cuttings were made on 
several occasions between the years 1325 and 1590, when a violent dispute arose 
between the corporations of Southwold and of Dunwich concerning a cask of spirits 
which had been thrown up on the foreshore. A lawsuit ensued which lasted for 
ten years, to the great enrichment of the lawyers and the impoverishment of the 
towns. 

At the middle of the last century piers were built at the mouth of the river, 
so that the harbour might more easily be kept open. Many of the original pieces 
of timber remain, but the wood is in a decayed state. Our illustration was drawn 
from the Southwold side of the river, looking in a south-easterly direction. 





EASTON BROAD. 


‘The harbour is empty, and under 

The worn planks there burrows the foam : 

The surf on the bar breaks like thunder, 
And never a ship finds a home. 

With ghost-giving moonlight one fancies 
The wraiths of old navies appear, 

And weirdly the war pennon dances 
By Walberswick Pier.”* 

It was in 1672 that the great naval engagement took place in Sole Bay between 
the combined English and French fleets and the Dutch. The accounts given of 
the battle vary. English 
chroniclers aver that the 
French ships withdrew 
during the action ; the 

English and __ the 

Dutch both claim the 
victory; the French 
alone had a medal 
y struck in honour of it. 
On such a difficult ques- 
tion of international history 
as to who really won the day, 
* H. Savile Clark, in The World. 
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I can give no opinion, and it is here fortunately only necessary to recall a few 
facts of local interest. 

In the early morning of the Tuesday in Whitsun week (May 28th) the allied 
English and French fleets lay at anchor in Southwold Bay, and warning guns from an 
outlying frigate told of the approach of the Dutch. ‘The enemy was so little expected 
that many officers and seamen who were allowed to regale themselves ashore on 
Whit-Monday were absent. Dunwich, Aldeburg, and Southwold, were filled with the 
late revellers, some of whom had not time to rejoin their ships. Anchors were slipped, 
cables cut, and the fight began. A surprise had been prophesied by the Earl of 
Sandwich, but his forethought was counted cowardice by the Lord High Admiral 
H.R.H. the Duke of York. The Earl felt so deeply the reflection on his courage that 
he said “ He must do something (he knew not what) to save his reputation.”* His 
ship, Zhe Royal James, was the first in action. ' In the engagement many men were 
lost ; the Earl received little support ; his captain and most of the surviving crew left 
the ship, and about midday she was blown up, and her commander with his remaining 
adherents perished. There is an interesting contemporary picture of this battle in the 
Greenwich Gallery. “sg 

The day of the fight was foggy, and little 
was seen of it from the shore. ‘The country 
people poured into the town, attracted by 
the unusual sound of the firing. At first 
the advantage was with the Dutch; and 
the inhabitants of Southwold, fearing a 
land attack, placed a strong guard fo prevent : 
the peasants from leaving the place, so that | 
the number of the defenders might be - 
as great as possible. The firing of the 
cannon was heard as far off as Cambridge by Sir Isaac Newton, whe 










THE OLD TOWN HALL. 


was at the time working in his observatory, and noted the fact before he 
heard the news of the battle. The Earl of Ossory, who was at Euston 
on a visit to the Duke of Grafton, also heard the firing, and immediately 
galloped off to join the fleet. An inhabitant of Southwold, who is still 
living, declares that he himself heard the guns whilst he was at the neighbouring 
village of Reydon; and the man appears to believe the story, as fully as George IV. 
believed that he led the Guards on the field of Waterloo. 

There is a tradition that the fight was commemorated by a fine ceiling which still 
exists in one of the houses of the town. Here the Tudor Rose and the Fleur de Lys 
may still be seen in as perfect a state as on that day on which they were moulded. 

During the year in which the battle was fought the “Town Hall” was built. Our 
illustration is taken from a drawing which was made of it several years ago, before the 
removal of an adjoining cottage. The late Miss Agnes Strickland + was of opinion that 
the hall was originally built for a hospital, to receive the wounded after the battle. I 
can find no confirmation to this theory, which is not generally accepted at Southwold ; 


* In justice to the Duke of York it should be said that he persistently denied having meant to cast 
any imputation on the valour of the Earl of Sandwich, and that his own bravery was beyond question. 
During the battle he more than once changed his ship under heavy fire. The Earl was greatly 
honoured after his death. His body was conducted up the Thames in great state, accompanied by the 
barges of the nobility and of the City Companies to Westminster stairs. He was buried in the Abbey. 

t This lady lived for many years at Southwold, and wrote ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of England ” 
whilst she was living at Reydon Hall. 
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but I cannot find documentary evidence to show for what purpose the hall was 
originally designed. ‘The coat of arms above the door is that of the town—the 
crossed arrows and crown of St. Edmund and two dolphins. This seems to show that 
the place was originally used for some municipal purpose. The arms below are those 
of the Chapman and Strickland families. 

The sea has encroached considerably since the conquest, but the town has suffered 
less from its inroads than Dunwich and Easton, its next neighbours on the north and 
south. ‘These sudden inroads or szwéfes are produced by strong winds. A few years 
ago one of the oldest Southwold families lost in a night several of its ousen, which 
were all washed away in a few hours. The most observant of sailors will not prophesy 
the direction of the next szvife, nor the time of its advent ; but there is a fair agreement 
amongst them that a threatened promenade pier would be likely to have an ill effect 
on the foreshore. May the gods avert the advent of such a pier, or the watery, gods 
devour it should it come! Up to the present, Southwold has been mercifully spared 
from such an infliction ; nor have “niggers” flourished ; nor have peripatetic singers 
received sufficient encouragement to remain. ‘The town band, which is not so bad as 
it might be, plays only at rather rare intervals. A few years ago a rather attractive 
Salvation Army lieutenant came, and her likeness appeared in the photographer’s 
window. ‘The ground, however, proved stony, and the Army has evacuated, possibly 
for strategic purposes. ; 

It must not be supposed that the place is free from all nuisances. There is the 
“summer man,” as he is called, with loud check knickerbockers, and an affection 
for golf; there is also the female golf-pirate; there are invasions by steamer, by 
rail, and by coach from Lowestoft, and from Yarmouth and Cromer. If you are 
staying at the inn, and you take lunch, hasten, on first sight of the steamer, and 
eat. These Lowestofters are as locusts. ... Yet why complain? Are there not 
nine months (Bank-Holiday times always excepted) when there are no “summer 
men” and no pirates ? 

The golf-links are out on the common: a fine breezy place from which there 
are splendid views of the sea and Dunwich Bight, of the ruins of Walberswick 
Church, and inland of the valley of the Blyth. But these names, to those who know 
them not, are but as the crackling of sticks upon the fire; and only in those who 
have seen the sun set behind the Tower of Blythburgh, and the mists arise in the 
valley of the Blyth, will they, perchance, recall a vision of the past. A golfer naturally 
cares more for the hazards than for the distant view; and his vision is not beyond 
the next hole. Let me, therefore, confess at once to the professed golfer that there 
are only nine holes. On the other hand, there is no cross-firing ; and the expert 
may exhibit his skill as much by a judicious “loft” across “the pit” as by making 
a long drive towards “ Skilmans.” 

The common, fortunately, is not entirely monopolised by golf: there is room 
also for cricket and for lawn-tennis (such as it is). It is also possible to walk there 
without serious danger. I have never heard that any visitor has yet been disabled 
by a stray golf-ball. I mention this because in “another place” two ladies were 
lately hit within the short space of five minutes; and one of them was told, by 
way of apology or of explanation, that golf-links were dangerous places for ladies. 
Southwold golfers do not forget that the common is not their own private property ; 
and it is to be hoped that visitors will not consider it is entirely theirs. Unfortunately 
the commoners have allowed some houses to be built on their property, and have 
quite recently granted to a Waterworks Company a site, on which a most hideous 
building has been erected. However, it may be hoped that no further encroachments 
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will be allowed, and that the generous offer by the Corporation to grant ground for 
a golf-house will be the last concession made of the commoners’ rights. Let them 
rigidly prevent any further absorption of their property into private gardens. Incredible 
as the statement may appear, it is a fact that such a thing has occurred within the 
last two years. Not. that there are not members of the Corporation who look after 
their rights, and who are on the alert. It is not so many years ago that the present 
secretary of the golf club first marked out a tennis-court on the common. To him 
came a town councillor, inquiring what he was about: he feared the chalk marks 
were the proposed site of a house. 

Southwold has from time to time suffered much from fires. ‘The first on record 
occurred in 1591, when “the place was pitifully defaced by fire on a Friday”; but 
the “Great Fire” occurred in 1659, when the best part of the town was destroyed. 
In four hours the Town Hall, Market Place, Prison, and many dwelling-houses were 
burnt. ‘The distress was great. ‘The good people of Yarmouth sent food and money 
for the poor. But “twenty combs of wheat, ten combs of rye, and #10 in money,” 
were not sufficient. So the bailiffs and commonalty sent a petition for help to “ The 
supream Authority of the Parliament and Commonwealth of England” (for King 
Charles was still abroad). The “Keepers of the Liberty of England,” having 
considered the matter, sent a circular to all parsons, ministers, lecturers, vicars, and 
curates, and to all justices of the peace, mayors, bailiffs, constables, churchwardens, 
etc., to collect money for the poor of Southwold. » The collection was made at 
public assemblies on the “Lord’s Day,” and by house to house visitation by 
the churchwardens and others. This collection, I am told, was the first general 
collection ever made in church in this country. How many generations of laymen 


4 have suffered from so small 
Sky He x2 166, 


a beginning! The registers 


Chhected Du of many churches contain 
: for the weblog of fi § entries of the sums contri- 
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—og buted to the poor of South- 
wonth im the Couwky of Sufflke wold. <A facsimile is given 
Re fum off foure Si bbugs canal of the | one at Charlynch, 

near Bridgewater. The time 
allowed for the collection was for a year from July 24th, 1659, and the money was 
sent to a committee specially appointed to sit at Southwold. Some of the people 
benefited by the fire, for by the destruction of many legal documents (the Court- 
Baron Rolls) a number of the copyholders of the Corporation became freeholders. 
The town, however, never recovered from the effects of the fire; many of the 
inhabitants left, and building operations have only quite recently 
been recommenced on the site of the fire, which raged 
chiefly on the north cliff. There still stand a few 
houses which escaped destruction. An _ illustration is 
given of one of the most interesting of these as it 
lately appeared. Since the drawing was made an 
unusually hideous addition to the house has spoilt its 
beauty. 

A few other houses escaped injury from the fire, 
and have not since suffered; and fortunately the 
church, which stands alone, and surrounded by open *% 
greens, was from its situation naturally protected, but 
it has suffered from the hand of man. 












OLD HOUSE, SOUTHWOLD. 
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The church is a fine example of Late 
Perpendicular architecture. The tower is 
over ninety feet in height, but has no parapet ; 
and it seems probable that the foundations 
were not strong enough to carry an increased 
weight. The west front contains an invocation 
to the patron saint, “S. et C. Edmund ora 
pro nobis.” ‘The letters are formed of flints, 
embedded in a white stone, which has been 
carved out for their reception. 

Our illustration shows the south porch of 
the church, which is faced with panels, the 
lettering of which has given rise to much 
controversy. The monogram Maria is not 
open to doubt, but the letters S. M. have 
: ; Meera suggested several explanations to the learned, 

cuuben acu, serrate. and I may add to others. Thus Dr. Wake 
imagined that the M. stood for Margaret, the 
mother or daughter of Henry VII. ; Miss Strickland that it was for Mary, sister of 
Henry VIII., Dowager Queen of Peiace, and Duchess of Suitols, a likeness of 
whom is still to be seen on a boss in the Lady 
Chapel The Rev. Proby Cautley, the late , 
vicar, to whom I am indebted for much , 
interesting information, has suggested 
that the M. indicates either the blessed ° 
Virgin Mary, or St. Margaret the patron bh 
saint of the mother church of Reydon. 
The latter explanation is probably the 
correct one; and other examples could ae 
be cited, in which the initial of the 
patron saint of the mother church is 
similarly used in the fabric of a chapel 
under the same ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
“lantern” for the sermon bell is 
situated at about the centre of the nave, 
aid relieves the monotony of the long line 
of roof. It is to be regretted that there 
is now no bell, and that the practice of 
ringing the sermon bell has fallen into 
disuse. The Royal Injunction of 
1547 distinctly ordered that such a bell 
should be rung a convenient time before ¢ 
the sermon. This not only gave a ¢ 
seasonable warning to those who vinhed 
to come, but also possibly afforded a welcome 
pause for those who wished to leave the church.* 
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INTERIOR OF “‘PRIESTS’ ROOM.” 


* Against this latter practice there is a paragraph in another Royal Injunction, that of 1559—‘‘ And 
in the time of the sermon, no manner of persons without a just and urgent cause, shall use any walking 
in the church, nor shall walk out of the church.” —J/niunctions given by the Queen’s Majesty concerning 
both the Clergy and Laity of this Realm. London, MDLIX. 
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Over the porch there is a small chamber, the priests’ room, used till lately as an 
arsenal and a depository for the town records. Our illustration is taken from the 
interior, and shows the massive oak door, and the steps which lead up to the roof of 
the south aisle. Here is a large oak chest solidly bound in iron, of which a drawing is 
given. It formerly contained a number of municipal records, and the charter of the 
town ; but these have lately been removed to safer custody. 

The south door of the church is of solid oak. It bears a carved head of 
St. Edmund and his badge, crossed arrows, and a cock with which he is connected 
by legend. ‘These arms are seen also on the silver mace which is carried to church 
when his Worship, the Mayor, attends Divine Service. 

The south porch of the church was built in the reign of Henry VII. ; it is adorned 
by a carving of his crest—a white hart. Wills of 1488 and 1489 bequeathed money 
“to the making of the porch.” The other part of the building is earlier ; for the 
north door bears a white swan, the badge of Henry IV., which proves that this 
part of the building was finished during the reign of that monarch. 

The best view of the interior of the church is obtained from the west end, 
under the tower. No one can fail to be struck by the fine proportions of the pillars 
in the nave, the open oak roof, and the exquisite beauty of the rood-screen. Un- 
fortunately the general effect is marred by the poor design of the modern east window. 
It requires some imagination to conceive how the church looked before it was touched 
by Puritan fury and ill-advised restoration. 

When the church was in her glory there were images of the Holy Trinity in 
the North Chapel; of St. Nicholas, the patron of fishermen, of St. Gabriel, of the 
Holy Rood, of St. Saviour, and St. John. The pulpit and font were both richly 
painted ; the ceiling above the high altar was gorgeous with blue and stars of 
gold, and there were paintings of angels over the screen. ‘The general effect 
must have been splendid. A great authority on ecclesiastical architecture writes 
apologetically about the wealth of colour with which our Perpendicular churches 
were endowed. “The colouring of surfaces in themselves more beautiful uncoloured 
was in some sort demanded by the gorgeousness of everything around.” But the 
picture which he proceeds to draw is so truthful, and the scene he conjures up 
from the past so grand, that it must have almost convinced him that the art which 
produced it needs rather appreciation than apology. “The tabernacle work, the 
seats, the rood, the loft, the rood-screen, the several parterres, every niche and every 
bracket was of gay and strongly contrasted tints: the floor was but a little less 
brilliant with its encaustic pavement, perhaps sometimes not less brilliant with its 
mosaic of burnished and enamelled brass; through windows of ruby, and topaz, 
and sapphire, and emerald, the sun poured such many-coloured beams as made 
the bright brighter still, and the gorgeous still more gorgeous. And on such a floor, 
along such an array of colour and in such a light, moved the priests in robes of 
silk and fine brocade, baudekins and double-pile velvet, and gold and silver and 
precious stones, more dazzling than all except the light of heaven that glanced 
from them.” 

At the Reformation doubtless much damage was done to the church, but it was 
reserved for William Dowsing to complete the spoliation in 1643. His own record 
of his handiwork is as follows :—‘ Southwood, April 8th. We brake down 130 
superstitious pictures, St. Andrew and 4 crosses on the four corners of the Vestry, 
and gave order to take down 20 Angels and to take down the cover of the Font.” 
The angels were in the roof, and formed part of it. It was found that they could 
not be taken down without danger to the fabric; they were therefore decapitated. 
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Some of the original heads escaped destruction. ‘These have lately been restored 
to their places, and some new ones carved to replace those which were lost. 

The rood-screen is an object of great beauty, but much of its delicate tracery 
has been destroyed. The paintings of the Apostles in the panels were injured by 
Dowsing at his visitation, but the beautiful gesso work * surrounding them escaped 
mutilation, and the faces, which to an untrained eye were invisible, have been repainted 
with loving care, and with such effect, that the results of the Puritan frenzy usually 
entirely escape notice. é 

The illustration shows three panels of the screen. The head of St. James has 
been completely defaced, and the graining of the oak panel on which it was painted 
is clearly visible ; as are also the marks of 
the sharp instrument with which Dowsing (| 
accomplished his destructive ea" u 
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—in which indeed he did pro- { 
test too much, fot he made a 
forcible protest against Art. St« 
John the Divine is represented 
in the centre panel, and if 
St. Matthew in the panel on 4 
the left. It is more than 

doubtful if the faces destroyed jj 
by Dowsing were comparable 
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to them in beauty, and the ! 
amateurs who try and copy 
these panels have indeed a BY 
good model; but few of them § 
know that the faces are new in 
fact though old in sentiment, | 
and that they are the expression 
by a living painter of the 
eternal truth of the simple 
religious art of Italy. a’ 

The detail of the screen 
is worthy of careful study ; j 
but it is beyond the scope of 1 
the present article to do more ; 
than call attention to it, and the 
reader may be referred to a 
paper on the subject by 
Mr. C. L. Blackbourne, which appeared in the Crvi/ Engineer and Architect's Journal 
(vols. Xxii.-xxiii.). 
The church was formerly rich in wood carving. Some beautiful work is still to be 
found in the chancel, but the “ poppy head” seats have long been removed ; one or 
two broken ones were lately in the priest’s room, but these have disappeared within the 





ROOD-SCREEN, S. EDMUNDS CHURCH. 


last few years. 
There is a remarkable vault under the chancel seats. This was almost certainly 


* In England there are few specimens of this interesting form of plaster work. Perhaps the best 
known is that on the rood-screen at Worstead, in Norfolk. An attempt has lately been made in 
this country to revive the lost art; and a few unsatisfactory attempts were exhibited at the Arts and 


Crafts Exhibition. 
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used for warming the part of the church occupied by “the religious.” Charcoal 
was used, and the heated air escaped upwards through ornamental perforations in 
the stonework. There are similar vaults at Debenham, and I have no doubt they 
existed also at Trunch in Norfolk, where I found perforations similar to those at 
Southwold. 

One of the most interesting things in the church is the “ Jack-in-armour.” The 
Jack is a figure of oak—painted. His right hand holds a battle-axe, which strikes a 
bell. The movement is made by a string which passes from the back of the arm. ‘The 
Jack is now placed against the north wall at the top of the steps, which formerly led to 
the rood-screen. The bell is rung when the clergy are ready to start from the vestry, and 
is the sign for the organist to begin the voluntary. Strangers are sometimes startled 
by the sudden noise caused by this peculiar manner of commencing the service. Till 
lately, the Jack occupied a position at the west end of the church. He was originally 
connected with the clock, and was probably made at the same time. His office was to 
ring the hours. Jacks-of-the-clock were at one time not very uncommon, but few have 
survived. Of the old ones in London the last survivors were at 
St. Dunstan’s ; but these, unlike the one at Southwold, were outside 
the church. They were bought about sixty years ago by the Marquis \f 
of Hertford, and put up at his villa in Regent’s Park, where they 
still remain, and now strike the hours for the divinity students who, 
by a strange freak of fortune, have succeeded that eccentric nobleman. 

The expectant Jack, waiting for his time to strike, did not escape 
the observation of Shakespeare, who more than once mentions him. § | 
In Richard J/I., the King, in his last soliloquy in the dungeon of § | 
Pontefract, compares himself to a Jack— 










‘*My time 
Runs pointing on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 
While I stand fooling here his Jack-o’-the-clock.” 





Richard III. compares Buckingham to a Jack when he constantly 
reminds him of his promise of “the earldom of Hereford and the 
moveables,” whilst his own thoughts are running on the prophecy 
that Richmond shouid be king. 


THE JACK IN ARMOUR, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


‘* Because that like a Jack thou keepest the stroke betwixt thy begging 
and my meditation.” 
Edward Sharpman, in his almost forgotten comedy Zhe /leire, makes a different 
use of the figure : 


‘* Their tongues are like a Jack-o’-the-clock still in labour.” 


A curious example of clerical toleration or indifference occurred at Southwold 
at the end of the seventeenth century. There were then in the town many of those 
sectaries who call themselves “ Independents.” The Vicar, one Master Sharpen, who 
preached only once a month, lived about nine miles away, at Sotterley. He allowed 
the Dissenters free use of the church, except on every fourth Sunday, when he and the 
Independent parson met and celebrated divine service alternately.” 

“He that entered the church first,” says Gardner, “had the precedency of 
officiating, the other keeping silence until the congregation received the Benediction 
after the sermon. Most of the people,” he adds, “ attended all the while.” 

Thomas Gardner died in 1769, and was buried to the south of the church, between 
his two wives, in both of whom he appears to have been peculiarly fortunate. His 
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first wife Rachel and his daughter, who both died in 1729, are buried on his left. The 
mouldering stone records of them— 


** Virtue crowned during Life 
Both the Daughter and the Wife.” 


Of the second wife, Mary, it is said— 


‘* Honour ever did attend 
Her just dealings to ¥ end.” 


Che memorial stone of Gardner himself contains the inscription— 


‘* Betwixt Honour and Virtue here doth lie 
The remains of old Antiquity.” 


There are in the churchyard a few other rather quaint epitaphs ; amongst them is 
one to Catherine Lowsey :— 
‘*O may I stand before the Lamb, 
When earth and seas are fled, 
And hear the Judge pronounce my name 
With blessings on my head.” 

On St. Bartholomew’s Green, just beyond the churchyard, the remains of the stocks 
are still to be.seen. The upper part, in which the hands were put, is gone ; but the 
lower part is in good condition. The punishment of the stocks has unfortunately 
fallen into such universal disuse that one is liable to forget how very recently this 
excellent form of correction was quite common. It was the practice at Southwold to 
increase the moral effect of the sentence by carrying it out on Sundays, during the 
time of divine service. ‘The present verger of the church remembers a man having to 
appear on four consecutive Sundays. At that time morning and evening service alter- 
nated ; so on two occasions the man was put into the stocks from 10 a.m. to 12 midday, 
and on the other two from 2.30 to 4 p.m. The form of punishment also was varied : 
on one day the man’s hands only were incarcerated ; on the other his legs only. 

I lately had the pleasure of meeting a man who was put in the stocks. He 
was sentenced to eight hours’ punishment. He is proud to relate that he succeeded in 
liberating his arms and then his legs, and that he immediately adjourned to “The 
Bear ”—an extinct hostelry—where he passed his time in smoking and drinking a pot 
or two of stout. In the evening he walked back to the stocks, and arrived there just 
in time to meet the jailor who had come to liberate him— » but who, on seeing 
him already free, was at first rather inclined to recapture “him. However, he 
refrained, and the culprit, according to his own account, 
his favourite pursuit of catching hares, and in the early 
officer by swimming the river. 

It is much to be regretted that the use of the stocks 
abeyance. This form of punishment, it may be noted, 
of Edward III. ; and it is interesting at the present time, to 
it was first used for “unruly artificers” (the unemployed), 
for whose accommodation stocks were — : 
ordered to be put up all over theg 
country before Pentecost in the year 
1350. The last time, I .+_ date 
believe, that this punish- ~ 
ment was inflicted was some fifteen Re 
years ago, at Newbury in Berkshire ; but the magistrates 
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who ordered it did not receive that meed of popular applause to which their 
antiquarian tastes justly entitled them. 

The laxity in carrying out the sentence in the case I have mentioned was not 
without precedent at Southwold. In old days the town jailor was accustomed, for a 
consideration, to allow his prisoners to go for the evening to a neighbouring tavern, on 
condition that they returned betimes. In these latter days, Spain appears to be the 
only country where such pleasant licence is allowed ; there, if travellers’ tales be true, a 
prisoner may still arrange to go to a bullfight, should he be able to afford the necessary 
gratuity to the turnkey. 

Rope walks are to be found at Southwold, as at most fishing towns ; and in the 
season, the process of herring curing may be seen. But the manufacture on which 
| the place was wont to pride 
itself was that of salt, which 
“was carried on in a manner at 








ee ‘ ~~. Jonce primitive and picturesque. 
Rae Sea water was used for dis- 
solving the rock salt, and was 
|] pumped up by a windmill, of 
which a drawing is shown in 
our illustration. The - salt 
works were well worth a visit. 
The quaint buildings and the 
process as seen in the working 
were interesting; although, 
were a description of them 
attempted, the reader might 
doubt it. I shall therefore only 
say that the vats contained a 
solution of rock salt in sea 





water, the water was evapo- 
rated by heat and salt obtained 
in a pure state by successive 
crystallisations, according to 
§ the physical law so well known 
to every one. 

This salt is much liked for 
WINDMILL FOR RAISING SEA WATER FOR SALT works. the table by some few people. 








It occurs, to use chemical 
parlance, in large rhomboidal crystals ; and for ordinary purposes, that is to say for 
eating, the common form of ftnely powdered salt is, I think, to be preferred. There 
are, however, a few persons who think the Southwold salt of unequalled excellence. 

The Gun Hill is a prominent feature of Southwold. It is an open grass plot 
between some of the best houses and the sea. A fort was formerly situated here, but 
it has long been dismantled, and only its foundations can now be traced on the turf. 
Six rusty cannon still occupy a prominent position on the edge of the cliff. These 
were presented to the town by the Duke of Cumberland, in recognition of the 
enthusiastic reception he received from the inhabitants when he landed there on his 
return from Scotland. All the guns are marked with a Tudor single rose and crown: 
they were captured at Preston by Prince Charles Edward, and were taken on the 
southern march to Carlisle, and used also at Falkirk before the final catastrophe of 
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Culloden. The cannon were more recently used for saluting on festive occasions ; 
but about fifty years ago on the Queen’s birthday, one of them did not go off at once 
after the application of the fuse, and the gunner looked down the bore to see the 
reason. His head was blown off. The guns have not since been fired, but are 
used only by summer visitors as seats when the band plays. 

The illustration shows the Gun Hill with the casino in the centre of the picture. 
This little octangular building was put up some sixty years ago for gambling purposes, 
and a considerable amount of high play took place there. It is now the central office 
of the Conservative Association. Immediately to the right of the casino is the new 
lighthouse which was completed last year. To the left of the picture the church tower 
is seen behind the trees, and to the right the sea and fishing boats. 

















KILCOCK CLIFF. 


Passing over the Gun Hill and along the sea front is to be found the most 
characteristic bit of the foreshore. Backed by the Kilcock cliff stand a number of 
red-tiled huts, and the beach is covered with boats and nets. The boats are dipping 
luggers, broad in the beam, and suited to the coast—for they can run ashore anywhere. 

There are two fine yawls used for taking out the pilots. Each yawl belongs to 
a company or club of beachmen, and any profit arising from the use of the boat is 
equally divided—“ doled” amongst those only who go on the trip, and those who lend 
a hand in shoving off. Some thirty or forty years ago such enterprises paid well. 
There were then three of these long boats, deadly rivals, and exciting races took place 
between them ; the goal being some ship at sea which needed pilotage, or one which 
was in distress—a “gallooner.”* The first boat which succeeded in getting a pilot 
on board reaped a rich harvest. Still longer ago a predecessor of one of these boats 


* The term ‘‘gallooner” is applied in beach phraseology to any vessel in want of help. _ Is this 
a reminiscence of the ‘‘galleons” of the Spanish Armada ? 
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chased and took a French privateer which had done damage on the coast. Now, 
unfortunately, the yawls are in small request, and the shareholders too often have to 
meet a “call” instead of receiving dole. 

Passing along the North Cliff and then over a quarter of a mile of shingly beach, 
we come to a path along the Easton Cliff leading to the Broad,—a fine lake, divided 
generally from the sea by a thin line of beach, and sometimes communicating with 
the sea by a cutting specially made for drainage purposes. The illustration at the 
beginning of this article shows the woods of Covehithe on the left, and the long line 
of beach on the right of the picture, and the reeds shaken by the east wind. There 
is the ruin of a fine church at Covehithe, which is well worth a visit ; but-it is time 
to return to Southwold and take a brief glance to the south. 

Crossing the Blyth by the ferry boat or by the pontoon, we come to Walberswick— 
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WALBERSWICK DYKE, 


a village commune with curious customs. The place has an income of its own— 
but only those are entitled to claim a share who fulfil several conditions. They 
must have been born there, possess property there, and be married. 

The village now contains only a few scattered houses, and the ruins of a fine 
Perpendicular church of which the tower alone remains: unaltered. ‘This, too, is 
sadly out of repair, and its condition is by no means stable. The interior of the 
church was formerly richly decorated, and Dowsing in 1643 there “brake down 
40 superstitious inscriptions from the grave stones.” As the poverty of the village 
increased the church became a ruin, and a smaller one was built of the materials 
which were lying around. The Walberwickians are celebrated for their voices: 
an old proverb speaks of ‘a Walberswick whisper which can be heard at Southwold ” 
-—that is to say a mile off. 

Like all places on the coast, Southwold has its tales of wrecks ; one of the most 
touching of which is mentioned in the church books, under the date July 25th, 1616, 
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when twenty-one persons returning from Dunwich fair were all drowned—and amongst 
them a daughter of the vicar. He has recorded the tragedy with a firm and scholarly 
hand. 

The first lifeboat was launched at Southwold in 1841. She lasted till 1853, when 
she was replaced by a new boat built at Great Yarmouth. In 1866 an additional 
“surf boat” was supplied, but in 1882 she was returned to London because the 
fishermen disliked her principle of construction and declined to go in her except 
in fair weather. This distrust of self-righting boats is common on the Norfolk and 
Suffolk coasts. In 1882 a surf boat of different construction was sent, and this and 
the 1853 lifeboat have done duty here till the present time. 

A new lifeboat recently arrived, and our illustrations show the preparations for 
receiving her. ‘The beachmen are preparing the hauling-up gear. Another illustration 














shows the boat at the exact moment of her first striking the beach at Southwold 
on the afternoon of March 29th, 1893. She was blessed and christened and launched 
on April 3rd, 1893. Our illustration is from an instantaneous photograph taken at 
sea. It was a sight not easily to be forgotten. The day was lovely, and the beach 
covered with a throng of people; the singing of the church choir and the strains 
of the band were gently wafted over a calm sea. May the future fortunes of the 
Alfred Corry and of her crew fulfil their noble mission, so happily inaugurated ! 

Lately on the shore a plain gold ring was found. It was inscribed “ Amor omnia 
vincit.” The following lines, written by a friend, may fitly conclude my notes :— 


‘Did the rude waves or ruder hands destroy 
Thy coming joy? 
Or was life withered by the breath 
Of lingering death ? 
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*** Love conquers all,’ thy little ring doth say, 
But One says nay, 
And gives thy body in its bloom 
To a salt tomb. 


** Love conquers all,’ thy golden ring doth say. 
Thou mightest not stay : 
He took thy soul within His arms 
From this world’s harm. 


‘*** Love conquers all,’ and ye shall meet again, 
Pure from all stain, 
When joyous myriads shall leap 
Up from the deep. 


‘ 


‘When youthful lips shall utter once again 
Love’s mighty strain, 


And faces long since parted, eye to eye 
Meet in Eternity.” 


RICHARD SiIsLey, M.D. 
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HE vision of Pearson the Prophet, of 
England and Australia, which he saw 
concerning the latter 

end of things, in the days of 
the triumph of the black and 
yellow races. Hear, O op- 
timist, and give ear, O 
meliorist, for the last word is 
spoken. For lo! the Family 
shall decline, and standing 
Armies shall increase, Towns 
shall grow, and Character 
shall decay. The State shall 
replace God, and there shall 
be no poetry but lyrical. 
Also, novelists shall be gra- 
velled for lack of matter, by 
reason of the paralysis of 
violent passions. In those days, too, a 
man shall be tied to the apron-strings 
of his mother-country, and the Faith in 
Progress shall have been relegated to 
the Zimbus fatuorum, that Fools’ Paradise, 
which to-day is inhabited by those who 
hold it. 








To such purport, Pearson the Prophet, in 
the sibylline book published by Macmillan, 
and entitled “ National Life and Character” ; 
with none of the s@va indignatio of the 
Hebrew; rather the high, austere melancholy, 
the many-sided culture, and the literary fe- 
licity of St. Matthew Arnold. For your fault- 
lessly modern Prophet is not a Prophet by 
grace of God, but by force of logic. No 
intuition vouchsafed to him alone thrills him 
with great thoughts and foreglimpses of 
the future, and inspires him to burning words 
of exhortation and denunciation. He mar- 
shals facts and figures, and ~ 
manceuvres battalions of . 
argument. He is a Prophet — 
by virtue of philosophy, not ~ 
epilepsy, and his words are 
sold in the market-place at a 
reduction for cash. Of all 
the ancient badges of his 
tribe, one alone remains— 
he still croaks cf evil : 

** Prophet, said I, thing of evil, 

Prophet still, if bird or devil.” 


Copyright 1293 in the Unitetl States of Auicrica according to Act of Cotigtess by Gcorge Routledge and Sons, Ld, 
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Prophet still, if philosopher and university 
man, A Cassandra still, but a calculating 
Cassandra—a Cassandra who is concerned 
with statistics, and more familiar with history 
than with hysteria. 


CASSANDRA was condemned by Apollo to 
be disbelieved, but the gods have no such 
power over the latter-day prophet, who lets 
you into his data, and is willing to show you 
* how it is done,” He is a Seer—one who 
sees more clearly than the crowd what is 


going on, and whither we are tending. J/- 
sight is the secret of his Foresight. The 


difficulty is less in predicting than in seeing. 
If you could unravel the infinite and in- 
finitely tangled threads of the present, you 
could produce them along the same lines 
backwards into the past, and forwards into 
the future. Avzaphecy as well as Arophecy 
would proceed from perfect and clear vision. 
But granting this, who shall pretend to a 
perfectly clear vision of the manifold forces 
of to-day? who shall accurately measure 
their strength and direction? A great ex- 
plosion may be generating silently, and the 
train we see being laid may be spoilt by the 
rain. A small boy may drop a spark into 
a powder magazine. It is all very well to 
say the catastrophe was latent in the spark 
and the powder magazine, but if the par- 
ticular small boy had never been born, the 
powder magazine might have passed away 
noiselessly. 

NEVERTHELESS, if the measure of insight 
be the measure of foresight, Mr. Pearson 
has no small claims to the Prophet’s cloak. 
His vision is broad, without loss of depth, 
and he often sees both sides of the shield. 
As a corrective to much vapid modern talk, 
his vaticination is to be recommended. By 
the idealist it should be taken three times 
a day after meals, especially after dinner. 
To those who have never been carried away 
by the ethics of Exeter Hall, the ideals of 
Newton Hall, or the enthusiasm of Toynbee 
—idols of the Hall, as Bacon might have 
called them—the Prophet’s message may not 
sound so inauspiciously ; he may be prophe- 
sying smoother things than he imagines. 
So convinced is he of the bad time coming, 
that he falls a victim to the pathetic fallacy 
that makes the past a plexus of perfections, 
and he glorifies the old order as though it 
had already passed away. This is taking 
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When he 
talks of the degradation of character, he 
forgets that the fine types produced by the 


Time by the forelock indeed, 


old order were never more than a small 
percentage of the population, and that even 
this nobility has nearly always been associated 
with narrowness. If fiction finds its field 
narrowed by the disappearance of violent 
effects, it will dig deeper below the surface ; 
the drama will become subtler ; moreover, 
painting and music will remain always. 

If State Socialism came to make life slower 
and duller, still the severer forms of misery 
would be eliminated ; and the compulsion to 
abide in the land of one’s birth would not 
gall when the temptation to emigration was 
removed. Evils, like the growth of towns, 
could be counteracted or modified by the 
prescience of Pearsons, since forewarned is 
forearmed. In this way modern prophecy 
becomes its own antidote and paradoxically 
falsifies itself. Nor is the Faith in Progress 
and the Millennium any the worse for Pear- 
son’s statistics: an @ ~riori analysis shows 
it to be but a secular variation of that poor 
shuffling theology which throws the problems 
of life either into the past or the future, 
whereas the crux of the whole matter is 
always in the present. To Hume's well- 
known advice as to the best books not to 
read, I would add that if you meet any 
system of theology or philosophy whose 
motto is not “To-day,” you will do well to 
reserve its consideration for To-morrow. As 
for the predicted predominance of the black 
and yellow races, why should our Prophet 
view it with such apprehension that he fails 
even to see it would afford the novelist the 
romance that had gone out of the blanched 
existence of the whites? If the dear old 
phrase “ penny plain and twopence coloured” 
becomes charged with unexpected signi- 
ficance, ’twill be but a shifting of the kaleido- 
scope. One up and t’other down, is the law 
of history, and I cannot see what warrant 
there is for assuming all the virtues wear 
white. The Seer should at least have 
inquired into the effects upon the coloured 
races of the absorption of our arts and 
sciences. The black arts of the future, y 
and the yellow sciences, may be a re- 
freshing change from the worn-out formule 
of the whites. I have chopped logic with 
an educated African nigger, whom I used to 
meet in a tramcar, aud I could never get | 
the better of him, though I argued till I was 
black in the face, 
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BUT all my military friends assure me that 
Pearson is of the Prophets of Baal, since 
coloured Man has neither the stamina nor 
the initiative to play lead. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, there remains always the 
consolation of Pascal. If a wave drowns 
you, you are superior to the wave, because it 
knows nothing of what is going on, and you 
know you are being drowned. If on the 
chess-board of life black is to beat white, 
white will at least have been the first to see 
how the game was going. Thanks to the 
Prophet Pearson, Europe will be left the 
consolation of saying, “1 told you so.” 


I say “thanks to Prophet Pearson,” but 
do I not remember reading a prior, if less 
sweeping prophecy, by the great Indian 
wizard ? 

** Now, it is not good for the Christian’s health to 
hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, 

and he weareth the Christian down, 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, 

with the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear, ‘ A fool lies here, who 

tried to hustle the East.’ ” 


This quatrain is one of the few passages 
in Kipling which strike me as showing any 
sympathy with the Oriental mind. The 
Native of his tales is nearly always a mere 
foil to the European ; a brown background 
for his white beauty ; a being whose lack of 
mental and moral stamina brings out the 
manliness of his European master ; a pietist 
who cannot speak the truth ; a creature to 
be cuffed and kicked and given baksheesh. 
(Kipling is an artist who paints in broad 
splashes of picturesque colour.) I should 
like to hear native opinion on his work. 
Meantime I mistrust this aspect of it. By 
the way, “ The Jews of Shushan” in “ Life’s 
Handicap,” being a story of sz7e own people, 
I can certify is inaccurate. 


Is it, I wonder, because Kipling has made 
the biggest success of his day in literature, 
that he is become an American? There 
is, indeed, no small affinity between the 
American temper and Kipling’s, for all his 
early abuse. His “modernity,” his quick 
touch, his contempt for speculative philosophy 
and ideals, his admiration of action, his con- 
creteness and sensuousness, his audacity and 
cock-sureness, his frankness and generosity, 
his virile tenderness, ay, his very passion for 
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globe-trotting, are all American. His glori- 
fication of West over East, ‘ 
in the sharp antitheses of | AM 
“The Naulakha,” should 5 
be balm to the sensitive x 
Yankee smarting under the 
sarcasms of the most bril- a 
liant genius of our Vi wr @ 
generation. For, we ie 

| 


despite these sar- 
casms,_ Kipling 
would not ~2// 

seem at all out of place presiding 
over the World’s Fair, master 
of every trade, and coming like a wise Lord 
God to tell the reporters (who would take 
out their note-books as he passed by—gentle- 
men unafraid) tales of his daily toil, of 
Edens newly made. But soft ! after “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” one does not like to mention 
Eden; so let us_ substitute annexes, 
pavilions, and heaven-kissing hotels. 





li 


- J 





THE Congress of Religions at the World’s 
Fair is a happy idea. I understand that the 
best religion will be awarded a gold medal, 
and that honourable mentions will be freely 
bestowed on all those that distinctly advocate 
morality. I wish some one would send Leslie 
Stephen to Chicago. In face of those count- 
less representatives of the religions of the 


world, how the author of “An Agnostic’s 
Apology” would hang his diminished head, 


glad he had at least apologised! Or, per- 
haps, he would reflect that as there is only 
one really true religion, twas very lucky of 
all those men to be born in it. 


MR. STEPHEN’s “Apology ” takes the shape 
of a big volume of over three hundred pages. 
When I had come to the end, I murmured 
automatically, “Don’t mention it.” This 
was only the result of my inborn amiability, 
for if I had spoken my mind I should have 
said I had heard that excuse before. Mr. 
Stephen’s style is of course delightful, and 
he is almost as sober a thinker as Pearson 
the Prophet ; but his message is as belated 
as Robert Elsmere’s. He does not add 
anything new to our ignorance of God. 





ONE thing we may be grateful to Mr. 
Stephen for; he has put his doubts into a 
treatise instead of a novel. A novel, like 
a metaphor, proves nothing. It is merely a 
vivid pictorial presentation of a case. I have 
just read one novel showing that a couple 
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who skip the marriage ceremony cannot be 
happy ever after, and another showing that 
marriage is the one drawback to a happy 
union. In reality both novels prove the 
same thing—that the author is a fool. 

USUALLY the speculations that first reach 
the great public through the medium of the 
novel have been familiar ad nauseam to the 
reading classes for scores of years. Conceive 
Noah, aroused by the grating of the Ark upon 
the summit of Mount Ararat, looking out of 
the window and exclaiming, “ Why, it’s been 
raining!” Then imagine Mrs. Noah, catch- 
ing an odd syllable of her husband’s remark, 
writing a love story to prove that the 
barometer portended showers. Finally, 
picture the world looking in alarm for its 
umbrella, and you have an image of the 
inception and effect of the modern novel- 
with-a-purpose. 

IT seems like going back to the days 
before the flood to return to Plato and 
Platonism under the guidance of Mr. Pater ; 
and yet the main merit of that most inspiring 
work is to link Plato with the problems and 
needs of to-day, and to show that he may 
still be a light and an influence—and this 
by force of his sheer common sense and 
rightness (glorified and sometimes perverted 
though they be by a poet’s genius), and not 
in virtue of any supposed transcendental 
high-falutin’ or Bulwer-Lytton-like solution of 
the universe by means of capital letters. To 
many of us—especially to those who have 
had to study him in the original Greek— 
Plato is, I fear, not clearly distinguished (oh, 
the irony of it !) from the Sophists he fought 
against ; and I suspect that even with the 
majority of humanists the love for Plato is 
merely Platonic. To see Plato through Mr. 
Pater’s eyes is, however, to kindle with a 
warmer passion. But Mr. Pate; is too lucid 
for a philosopher ; his charming style robs 
metaphysics of half its terrors. Once he 
even rises to a pun. 

THERE was one thing about Plato’s “ Re- 
public” that always pleased me. There was 
no Party Government. This may seem a 
strange defect to those who think no State 
should be without it. To the Greek thinker 
the State was a deliberately harmonised 
music; to us it is deliberate discord. We 
are split up into two camps, each outbawling 
the other. 





BUT it has struck Oy 
me that the evils sah C43 
of the party a 


system may be altogether 
eliminated by one 
simple device. The “7 — 
usual solution that | 
members of Parliament /// 
should be represented / 
by mechanical dolls to 
be moved through //// 
the lobbies by 
the respective ~ )// 
wirepullers, 
and fitted with inarticulate noises, seems 
to me somewhat cumbrous. True, it would 
do away with the speeches which are an 
obsolete survival from the times when mem- 
bers were liable to come to the House 
with open minds instead of having them 
closed by their constituency; but it is 
possible to cut the talk and come to the 
lobbies without so violent and artificial a 
departure from the forms of the House. By 
the system of “ pairing” a Tory may neutral- 
ise a Radical, and both go off together 
without interfering with the good of the 
country. Let therefore the entire minority 
pair off with members of the opposite party, 
leaving the bare majority in possession of 
the floor. For example, in the present 
Government, about forty members would be 
left in the House. Being agreed on their 
policy, these would not want to make 
speeches, but would simply spend their time 
walking through the “Ayes” lobby. A few 
afternoons of pleasant promenading would 
provide the country with enough legisla- 
tion for a lifetime. Solvitur ambulando. 
The party-leaders would be enabled to 
husband their energies for the hustings, 
since like all the agreeable members they 
would easily find “ partners.” It is only the 
bores who would be left to walk the House. 
It will be observed that this incalculable 
gain of time, temper, money, and Acts of 
Parliament, would be se- 
cured without revolution, 
on constitutional lines, and 
by a mere extension of an 
existing practice. I am 
convinced the salvation of 
the country depends on the 
universal adoption of the 
system of Parliamentary 
“pairing,” or legislation by 
walking “ wall-flowers,” 
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A FURTHER advantage of this system de- 
serves to be noted. As it takes forty members 
to make a House, should the Governmental 
majority fall below this number, no business 
could be transacted. Thus it would 
become impossible, when 
the country was almost 
equally divided, for one 
party to impose its will on 
the nation by force of a 
bare majority. Again, there- 
fore, a very necessary reform 
would be achieved on strictly con- 
stitutional lines. 


DOEs it not seem ridiculous that a man 
shall be allowed to legislate who has not 
passed an examination in political philosophy, 
political economy, and universal history? A 
year ago, and in the pages of a book. I 
suggested that critics should be licensed like 
cab drivers, in order to protect the public 
against ignorance and incompetence ; and I 
regret that Mr. Walter Besant, after hand- 
ling a similar idea, should have dropped it 
like a hot coal at the suynicion he was serious. 
The Authors’ Society could not be better 
\\ employed than in examining would-be 
critics, and 
in issuing 
a certificate 
without 
which none 
should be 
aor a permitted 
to ply. | 
! have al- 
ready indicated my idea of the qualifica- 
tions that should be required of each class 
of critic—art, musical and literary. — Still, 
monstrous as is the mischief wrought by the 
quack critic, his sphere of influence is limited. 
But this question of government touches us 
all. No one ought to be allowed in the 
House who has not satisfactorily grappled 
with papers like the following. 

1. Explain the use of the following phrases : 
“Home Rule,” “ Liberty,” “Well-being of 
the Mases,” “G. O. M.,” “Good of the 
State,” ‘ The Constitution.” What meaning 
do you at.ach to them, if any? 

2. “The Function of an Opposition Is To 
Oppose.” Criticise this statement from the 
point of view of the Party in Power, and 
trace carefully the modification in its view 
produced by a change of government. 
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3. What is a good electoral address? Is 


| there any relation between it and its owner’s 


votes in the House. 

4. (a) Prove that Female Franchise is de- 
manded not only by the women of England, 
but by every consideration of reason and 
justice. 

(4) Disprove the same. 
| 5. The leader of your party suddenly 
reverses his policy. 
(a) What would yeu think ? 
(6) What would you say ? 
(c) How would you vote ? 

Give no reasons for your answer. 

6. If C represents Conscience, and C' the 
Constituency, show that C! will always be 
represented by C’. 

7. What is a working man? Explain why 
professional men who work sixteen hours a 
day are excluded from this category. 

8. Define a political victory, and distin- 
guish between a political victory and a moral 
victory. 


But I must not let politics carry me 
away from literature, especially as I have 
two grievances to publish. One is that 
books to-day rarely contain any indication 
of their price. If I borrow a book and 
afterwards wish to come by it honestly, 
there is too often no means of discovering 
how much it will cost me. The other is 
that people who are not ashamed to write 
poems are too modest to call them so. 
They call them “Verses,” as if that were 
any humbler. In a list of “Books Re- 
ceived” for a single day I found next to 
each other 

“ Verses—by W. H. Mallock.” 
** Verses—by Sir Robert Rawlinson.” 

I wonder the original owner of the title 
doesn’t take action. Surely some more 
specific name might be found, that of the 
first item, for instance. 

The advantage of sandwiching thin slices 
of verse between chunks of prose, as I have 
always done, is that you escape this embar- 
rassment of nomenclature; you make no 
claim to poetry, and if the reader does not 
notice you have suddenly left off talking 
prose, why no one is the worse for it. I 
recommend the Silas Wegg system to my 
fellow-bards, and have much pleasure in 
showing them how to drop into poetry 
imperceptibly, so that the reader does not 
suspect it. 
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* SUNSET.” 


A touch of gold 
Illumes the cold 
And dreamy grace 
Of Heaven’s face, 
Then sadly dies 
Like melody; 
And darkness lies 
On Earth and Sky. 
’Tis Sunset. 


Good-bye to Light 
And visions clear, 
For lo! the Night, 
The Night is here. 


But in the morn 
Of sunny air, 
When Life is fair, 
And Love is born, 
The glory dies 
In youthful eyes, 
Whose lids are wet 
With wild regret 
’Tis Sunset. 


Good-bye to Light 
And visions dear ! 
Ah, weep ! the Night, 
The Night is here. 


You divine that that was written in youth, 
and so it was—more years back than I can 
remember. To-day there seems to me more 
pathos in life than in death. Perhaps if the 
“youthful eyes” could see the future, they 
would close with thankfulness instead of 
“wild regret.” They close while they yet 
have the power to transfigure the world they 
gaze upon, and the Light they weep for is 


‘* The light that never was on sea or land.” 


The poets who died young were the 
favourites of the gods; they faded away 
“into the forest dim,” without a suspicion 
that sonnets were a minor consideration in 
the scheme of création. Once upon a time 
Robert Buchanan and David Gray lived in a 
garret and wrote poetry, and David died and 
Robert wrote a poem “ To David in Heaven.” 
If Robert Buchanan, writer of plays, ever 
meets David. again, how awkward it will be 
to explain to the young spirit that literature 
is an over-rated profession, and that fine 
words butter no parsnips ! 
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A POET who rarely sings is Conan Doyle, 
whose lyrical gift is the one thing “ Sherlock 
Holmes” fails to discover. It is anything 
but a sign of Dr. Doyle’s ignobler nature that 
he has been so exasperated by the popularity 
of that ingenious gentleman that he darkly 
meditates his death. But I doubt his ability 
to kill him; not only because the violin-playing, 
cocaine-bitten genius has been definitelyadded 
to the gallery of fiction, but because his past 
life admittedly bristles with untold romances 
which the world will not willingly let die, 
and which Dr. Doyle will be pressed again 
and again to rake up long after the great in- 
vestigator has gone to the “ undiscovered ” 
bourne. Still Dr. Doyle, like Franckenstein, 
deserves the sympathy of all creators. 





I CANNOT say I always share the genial 
doctor’s admiration for the logic of his friend 
Sherlock Holmes. That wonderful observer 
will pick up 


the 

umbrella the mur- | | ij ana 
derer has dropped | | > i | |mttan 
in the death]? — = 
chamber, glance 
at it for an instant, 
and nonchalantly 
remark that he is K 
five feet eleven, with a stoop 
in his shoulders and a scar 
below his left armpit; that he spent 
three years in America when a boy, and 
dissipated his estate before he was twenty- 
five ; that his third wife is buried in a Scotch 
kirkyard, and that his aunt on the spindle 
side makes admirable gooseberry wine ; that 
he speaks modern Greek with a Cockney 
accent, lost his favourite pyjamas in the 
wash, and is fond of Adelphi melodrama, 
which he invariably witnesses from the third 
row of the pit ; when all the while it may be 
another man’s umbrella he has just stolen 
from the Club. I am not romancing ; an 
exactly analogous situation occurs in “ The 
Blue Carbuncle,” in which ingenious history 
Sherlock Holmes deduces a man’s whole 
career from a hat he may have just bought 
second-hand. 






AN idea is his who expresses it best ; but 
Sherlock Holmes in the germ has always 
haunted the imaginations of mankind. I mind 
me of that Arabian dervish who astonished 
the natives who were looking for a lost camel, 
by informing them that it was one-eyed, minus 
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a certain tooth, etc., etc.; all of which infor- 
mation he had obtained from a glance at the 
grass. And then Fenimore Cooper’s red 
Indians surge up in my memory, and the 
Pathfinders, those wonderful trappers that 
could not be thrown off atrail. Poe invented 
aman who answered your unspoken thought 
by guessing the train of associations that 
carried you from a hare in the path to the 
improbability of Bacon having written Shake- 
speare. I almost think Poe was the father 
of all those that handle the chain and the 
detective; he has certainly had a big influence 
in France, where they don’t do these things 
better. Finally, the immortal Leeby, of “A 
Window in Thrums,” strikes me as a domesti- 
cated variation of Sherlock Holmes. The 
incarnation of the social curiosity that is at 
the bottom of all gossip—she pieces together 
the most astonishing knowledge of her neigh- 
bours’ doings from the most trifling scraps 
of observation—the smoke rising from a 
particular chimney at a particular hour, the 
ribbon on a child’s dress, the quantity of milk 
purchased, the fashion of laying the table-cloth. 
We all do this sort of thing in our humble way, 
making deductions more or less involuntary, 
and more or less wrong from all we see and 
hear. With some people the’ instinct takes 
wider shapes. With the late Professor Owen 
it found vent in creating antediluvian animals 
out of odd bones. And the cohorts of scholars 
and constructive critics, who build up the past 
and rearrange old books, sacred and secular, 
and theorise on the origin of things and 
peoples and religions and customs, all on the 
J basis of scattered 
hints, what are they 
—though they call 
themselves archzo- 
logists and_philoso- 
phers, folklorists 
and_ sociologists, in- 
vestigators and com- 
mentators— but the 
Leebys of literature 

and the Sherlock 













% Holmeses' of 
science ? 
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Give me Hornihand’s Pure Mustard ; 
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THE success of Conan Doyle has filled the 
market with detective stories, and there is 
no kind of fiction that now pays so well, 
though it was reserved for an American 
detective agency to make them pay twice 
over by getting its own man written up zz 
propria persona as the hero of those success- 
ful sensations “Shadowed by Three” and 
“Shadowed to Europe.” There is a certain 
factitious fascination about the unravelling of 
a mystery in the pages of a book. Un- 
consciously we transfer our admiration to 
the author, and think how clever he must be 
to find it out, forgetting he has first hidden it 
Look at these figures, 1, 5, 18,62, 212. 
They are arranged on a very simple principle, 
yet I defy you to tell me what it is. Onlya 
trained mathematician could discoverthat each 
number is the result of adding one to the pre- 
ceding number, doubling it, and then adding 
the sum of all the preceding numbers. A 
child could construct the series, a senior 
wrangler might fail to unlock it. Expressed 
in algebraic language each term of the series 
would be represented by the formidable 
formula 


away. 


2(a+I1)+S 


where a is the (#-— 1)" term and S the sum 
of 2 — I terms. A more familiar illustration 
is the cryptogram. Any fool can write a 
cryptogram, but only a few wise men can 
decipher one. The “detective story ”-teller 
is the reader of his own cryptogram. This 
is not to deny that the detective story calls 
for rare qualities. It demands as much cen- 
structive ingenuity as play-writing, and, I am 
tempted to add, makes as little call upon the 
deeper literary faculties. 


Is it a bright or a black day for an author 
when he gets so popular that the big ad- 
vertisers insist on having him in any organ 
in which they place their advertisement ? 
There can be no question but that it will be 
a black day for letters when the advertiser 
becomes the arbiter of literature, as this 
newest development forebodes. Where is this 
leprosy of advertisement to stop? Already it 
covers almost our whole civilisation. Already 
the advertiser is a main prop of the press. 


(After Whitman.) 


Give me Apple’s Soap, with the negress laving the cherub ; 
Give me Bentley’s Brimstone Tablets, and Ploughman’s Pills—those of the Little Liver. 
(O get me ads., you agent with the frock-coat and the fountain pen, 
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You with the large commissions 
And the further discount on cash, 
Get me ads., camarado ! 
Full pages preferred, though little ones not scorning, 
For I scorn nothing, my brother.) 
Give me the Alphabetical Snuff ; 
Give me Electric Batteries and False Teeth ; also the Tooth-powders; 
Give me all the Soft Soaps and Soothing Syrups ; 
Give me all the Cocoas and Cough Lozenges and Corsets ; 
Give me Infants’ Food—yea, the diet of babes and sucklings ; 
Give me the Nibs and the Beef Essences, and do not forget the Typewriters 
(Forget nothing, camarado, for I, the poet, never forget anything.) 
Give me of the Fat of your agency, and of the Anti-Fat thereof ! 
And I will build you magazines, high-class and well illustrated ; 
Zz Or pictureless d volonté, the latter with heavier articles. 

Felon Also newspapers, daily and weekly, with posters flamboyant, 
vos That shall move the state and its pillars, 

| That shall preach the loftiest morals, elevating the masses, 

| By the strength of advertisements, 
— By the mighty strength of advertisements ! 


ai I. ZANGWILL. 























VEXED QUESTIONS. 


The Editors are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Contributors under this heading. 


The Case for Labour. 


BY J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 


N the Labour world there are two sharply-defined schools of economists. They 
are in perfect agreement concerning the evils which exist ; but differ apparently 
in the mode by which they would seek redress. The older school set great 

store by individual effort, and are, so they say, anti-socialistic. They, as a rule, 
since the advent of Henry George, advocate the nationalisation of the land, but 
cling to private ownership of capital. They attempt to draw fine distinctions 
between rent and interest. They deprecate State interference in the regulation 
of industry, save for sanitary and hygienic purposes, and for the protection of 
children and women, whom they class together. They do not object to the 
co-operative ownership of capital and the means of production, only such co- 
operation must not be undertaken by the State. These are the representatives 
of the men who founded the older trade unions of the country on their present 
basis, and who rendered invaluable service to the workers. Their economic position 
never was logical, and is daily becoming less tenable. The advanced or socialistic 
school, on the other hand, whilst valuing the development of individual character, 
seek to use the State for the organisation of industry on a_ socialistic basis, 
the land and the means of production being owned and controlled by the 
community in producing the necessaries of life. The individualistic school is a 
declining, and the socialistic a growing, power. Men who do not call themselves 
Socialists are daily assimilating their standard of State interference to that of 
the more advanced men. The demand for fresh Factory legislation, for an Eight- 
Hour Bill, for an Early Closing of Shops Act, for the Regulation of the Liquor 
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Traffic, are all, consciously or unconsciously, advancing the socialistic side. If it 
be right to say to an employer that he must not work a woman longer than ten 
hours a day, who is to draw the line and say that he must not be compelled to pay 
her sixpence per hour? And if the State may do this for a helpless woman, who is 
to hinder it doing the same for an equally helpless man ? 

Is the worker unable to cope with the capitalist in securing a fair share of the 
product of his labour? For, be it noted, the interests of the two are antagonistic 
and irreconcilable. So long as human nature remains what it is each will strive 
to get as much as possible ; and it is self-evident that, production remaining a fixed 
quantity, the more the one can secure the less remains for the other. The whole 
case for, State interference is based on the assumption that the worker, in the 
mass, is unable to hold his own with the capitalist. That this assumption is well 
founded is self-evident. The improvement in machinery, the grouping of large 
masses of workpeople under the factory system and the increasing pressure under. 
which work is being turned out, all tend to the displacement of men and women, 
who, in turn, compete with each other for such work as is to be had; and thus 
the workers are weakened within their own ranks. From without the pressure upon 
them grows daily more keen. As capital increases at home and abroad, there 
is a corresponding incréase ‘in the difficulty of finding profitable investment. The 
competition for orders among home producers is already fierce; whilst abroad, 
other nations, practising the arts of peace, are pressing threateningly on markets 
hitherto regarded as select British preserves. All these circumstances tend to compel 
the capitalist to seek cheap methods of production; which, in turn, means a reduction 
in wages and an increase in the hours worked, which again means a further 
displacement of workers, since the purchasing power has been decreased and the 
production per worker increased. Occasionally, it is true, there comes, like a 
gleam of April sunshine, a rift in the gloom. For a short time good trade finds 
employment for most of the workers; but tens of thousands of them, with memories 
of weeks and months of idleness behind them, burdened by debt, enfeebled physically 
by the privations they have undergone, and with the certainty of a return of the 
workless period, have no desire beyond that of doing all they can while opportunity 
offers, and sacrificing manhood, and frequently life itself, rather than run the risk 
of giving offence which would end in premature dismissal. 

It is under circumstances such as these that the workers are demanding State 
regulation of industry. I do not rail against individual employers. ‘The competitive 
system of industry can produce no other results; but the fact, which cannot be 
denied, that the fair employer is compelled to follow the ‘lead of his unscrupulous 
neighbour is, of itself, a sufficient condemnation of the present system. 

The demand of the Labour party is for legislation which will strengthen the 
relative position of the worker, and tend gradually to substitute an organised system 
of industry for the chaos now prevailing. Capital being the product of Labour, 
instead of being the handmaiden of the workers, has become the monster which 
threatens their destruction. By shortening the hours of work an increased number 
will find employment, while provision might be made for supplying those who require 
it with an opportunity of providing themselves with food and raiment. Our vacant 
lands indicate how this may be best and most profitably done. 

If it be replied that Labour thus strengthened and backed by the State would be 
able to extort unreasonable terms, and that the capitalist would be under the necessity 
of going elsewhere with his money, I reply that this would be impossible. If the 
railway shareholders found no dividends available they would probably try to sell 
out to the State. The same is true of dock companies and other similar concerns. 
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But suppose, for argument’s sake, that all the landlords and all the capitalists have 
gone—say to Africa, and taken all their money and scrip with them. What then ? 
The land remains ; the people remain, and so does the fixed capital—i.e., machinery, 
buildings, and the like; and, with these to hand, will the workpeople sit down idly in 
the market-place twirling their thumbs and wailing the loss of their masters? Capital 
cannot be scared away like a coy maiden, and well the capitalists know it. For one 
thing, there is no place where there is not more already than can be put to profitable 
investment. It is this accumulation of riches which is at the root of all the trouble. 

Just as the worker has organised industrially in his trade union, so is he now 
organising politically ; not to help any political party, but to war against injustice, 
and win industrial freedom, as his fathers won civil and religious freedom. 

About the only danger to be feared by the Labour party is that the attention of 
the workers may be absorbed in political as distinguished from social and economic 
reforms. Over one million men and women are in the ranks of the unemployed ; 
hundreds of thousands are only partially employed, or so shamefully underpaid that 
a healthy life is impossible for them and their children ; the streets of London and 
other large centres of population are eloquent of what results from leaving women to 
the tender mercies of unfettered competition in the labour market ; while the homes 
of the poor are a disgrace to the land. In the agricultural districts the soil is going 
out of cultivation at a rate nothing short of alarming to those who believe, as I do, 
that no country can long maintain its greatness or its strength which does not raise its 
own food supply, and thus give its population an opportunity for keeping in close 
contact with nature. The sum-total of these things presents a problem demanding the 
attention of the ablest minds, and before which all questions of political reform sink 
into absolute nothingness. The workers will, in time, find their own way out of the 
morass in which they find themselves, but if they are left to find their way unaided, 
the outcome may be more vigorous than pleasing for well-to-do people. 


J. Kerr Harpie. 


The Case for Capital. 
BY J. A. PEASE, M.P. 


N the present day there seems to be a tendency to undervalue the functions 
of Capital. Among other reasons, this may be partly due to the deplorable 
conflicts constantly occurring between Capital and Labour, which frequently 

cause terrible privation to the working class; and also partly due to the fact that, 
on the one hand, enormous fortunes are held by a comparatively few favoured 
individuals, whilst, on the other hand, a seething mass of humanity is daily struggling 
to secure even the bare necessaries of life. The sufferings and conditions thus 
exhibited not unnaturally alienate public sympathy from the body of capitalists, and 
divert it to the labouring classes. That, however, it is to the interest of Labour, no 
less than to that of Capital, that both should obtain a reasonable return in exchange 
for their respective employment, and that they are the one dependent upon the other, 
are propositions which, if not self-evident, are yet surely capable of demonstration. 

That Labour, Capital, and Land, are the three essential requisites in the 

production of wealth, and that Capital is necessary to Labour, inasmuch as it 
provides for its subsistence during the period and process of production, must be 
acknowledged by all who have studied even the most rudimentary elements of 
political economy. 

There are, however, in our midst, certain short-sighted Socialists, who, having 
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only looked at facts superficially, rush to violent conclusions, and fail to think out 
the social problems of the day. ‘They seem to regard Capital as a non-essential 
element to industry. ‘They are prepared to deny to it any right in sharing any portion 
of the product to which it contributes. They claim for Labour the entire fruit of 
production ; and talk as if wealth were the product of Labour, and had no need 
of assistance from either Capital or natural agents. 

If, however, Capital were not to be permitted to retain any share of the wealth 
produced, it must be obvious that the main inducement to create new capital would 
be at once withdrawn. Such a course would end in the consumption of existing 
capital, and would inevitably beggar the country. 

Productive Capital constitutes a fund for remunerating’ labour, and providing 
for the requisite food, tools, machinery, and production of labour, long prior to 
securing any return for its own employment; and in thus promoting increased 
production it must tend to create fresh fields for Labour, cheapen production, reduce 
the cost of living, and raise wages. 

Some of the leaders of the so-called Labour Party fall into error in respect to 
the value of Capital, bec’ use they fail to appreciate the fact that Capital and Property 
are not necessarily synonymous, or that Money and Capital are not interchangeable 
terms. Money cannot by itself perform any of the functions of Capital ; and Property 
only becomes Capital when it is set apart for that which is expected to prove a 
reproductive investment. 

Thus it is not the man who allows his property to lie idle, or consumes his wealth, 
and dissipates his fortune in unproductive pursuits, even though he may in this way 
employ a limited number of persons, who is the real friend of the working-man, but it 
is the capitalist who seeks investment in productive enterprise, and who thus creates 
additional Capital, which will in turn be the means of employing additional Labour. 

A workman who has saved, and is capable of living on the result of his past labour, 
even for a fortnight or a month, is as much a capitalist, though to a limited extent, 
as the man who can keep himself and provide for the subsistence of many others 
whom he employs. The question is one only of degree. The workman lives upon 
his wages earned in the past, the farmer during one year lives upon the produce 
gained during a previous year, the larger trader seeks in commercial investment to 
secure his reward upon the production of his past labour. If the State were to 
become the sole employer of Labour, it would be equally necessary for it, representing 
the whole community, to secure a return upon the Capital it invested. 

The State by taxation could go on securing fresh Capital, but only so long as there 
existed value to tax; but it could no more afford, than could any private individual, to 
distribute to Labour the whole produce of its investment; for, undoubtedly, under such 
a system, the consumption of Capital would be more rapid than its creation, and the 
nation would be brought to bankruptcy and ruin. Some of those who believe they 
speak and write on behalf of the working class often fail to appreciate one of the 
fundamental propositions connected with this subject—viz., that employment of 
Labour is limited by the amount of Capital ; and they are occasionally even to be heard 
complaining that a glut of Capital is the reason why men are unemployed, and they 
are to be found not infrequently pursuing that most suicidal policy, destroying the 
use of Capital by restricting their work, under the erroneous impression that restriction 
of production permanently stimulates price. 

If in our midst there does exist a large surplus Labour population, it is certainly 
due to one, or both, of two causes—either the too rapid increase in the working- 
class population, or the lack of sufficient Capital capable of providing productive 
employment. 
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The development of machinery and other so-called lakour-saving inventions often 
prejudicially affects certain classes of workmen, and Capital thus spent is most naturally 
regarded as injurious to the cause of Labour. : 

In reality, however, every improvement tends to increased prodiction and 
additional employment for labour. Even the demand for the new machinery creates 
further demand for workers in other directions. The Labour market under all rapid 
changes and revolutions in trade must become temporarily disorganised, and sympathy 
should always be felt for the minority who may be thys thrown out of employment, 
even if a majority derive benefit elsewhere. 

The real explanation of the existence of a large unemployed body in this country 
is probably to be found not so much in the lack of Capital but in the excessive growth 
of the working population, which renders it impossible for the creation of new Capital 
to keep pace with the rate of increase in the people. During periods of depression 
in trade, the evil is aggravated by the fact that in an inflated period, which is always 
the precursor of a depressed period, an abnormal number of marriages take place. 

Some of those who endeavour to remedy the condition of the toiling masses are 
apt to assume that the wealth possessed by large capitalists could be beneficially 
distributed among the unemployed. That such a course might be recommended as 
providing a temporary relief, there can be no doubt ; but it is employment, and not 
charity, that the working classes demand and require, and the remedy can only be 
found in abstention from early marriage, and in general thrift, which in turn will create 
additional Capital. 

The uneven distribution of wealth is always certain to give rise, in some quarters, 
to discontent; but so long as an energetic, strong, healthy, thrifty, educated and 
far-seeing man competes with an enervated, weak, sickly, thriftless, ignorant and short- 
sighted individual, and both are allowed to reap the fruits of their own industry, so 
long must there exist a disparity in the distribution of the necessaries and luxuries 
of this world. These differences may be accentuated by custom or by laws relating 
to bequest ; but few things could be worse for a country than that the law should 
aim at the equal distribution of property, and thus substitute reliance upon the State, 
and upon the work performed by others, in place of self-help and individual effort. 

What the nation has to fear, in regard to its continued development, is that the 
elementary truths relating to the production of wealth may be misunderstood by the 
organised mass of working-men, who, by their votes, can now control the destiny of 
the country, and who may thoughtlessly destroy Capital upon which even they 
themselves must rely for their very existence. 

Strikes and lock-outs are to-day the greatest enemies of Labour interests, and 
are alike destructive of both Capital and Employment. During any such conflict 
as that now raging at Hull, trade is driven away from the district, and frequently 
out of the country. The loss to the town and port of Hull, due to the dispute 
there, is incalculable, for undoubtedly trade will be removed, and the dockers especially 
must suffer for many months to come. <A depressed period of local trade may be 
expected to follcw any great cessation of work, and trade can only be recovered 
by reducing wages, cheapening production, and underselling competitors. Fortunately, 
however, expansion of trade all over the world is continually creating fresh demands, 
and thus the necessity for districts to pursue a perpetual policy of underselling one 
another is obviated. 

The effect of the dispute in the Durham Coal Trade last year was the withdrawal 
of many orders from customers, who have not since returned to Durham to buy coal. 
The result has been a most serious local depression, and to-day many thousands of 
miners are out of work, whilst in the competing districts men have been kept almost 
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fully employed, with the result that, in spite of general depression, wages in the 
Yorkshire coalfield have not since been reduced. It cannot, however, be long before 
the miners of Durham, in their own interests, will again come to the assistance of 
the capitalists, by accepting such reduction in wages as will enable the district 
to recover, at any rate, some portion of the trade it has lost. 

All should realise that it is expansion of trade which benefits an increasing 
community. Expansion can only be fostered by an absolutely free system, both as 
regards the absence of restrictive tariffs, and as regards the employment of Labour and 
Capital. As’soon as any attempt at dictation or tyranny takes the place of absolute 
freedom of legitimate action, depend upon it, both Capital and Labour will be called 
upon to suffer. 

In a falling market Capital gradually loses its fair share of production, and Labour 
ought not to attempt to resist, nor is it likely to be successful in resisting, a reductior: 
in wages. Similarly in a rising market Labour rightly seeks to secure for itself an 
increased share in production, and Capital ought not to attempt to resist, nor is it 
likely to be successful in resisting, an increase in wages. Both ought always to be 
able by reasonable concession and compromise to decide what are their fair pro- 
portions, and respective shares, in the product of their joint employment, and in the 
event of disagreement be willing to refer any question in dispute to arbitration. 
Thus by mutual assistance and co-operation can both Capital and Labour unite to 
promote their own interests and the increase of the general wealth of the nation. 

JosepH A. PEASE. 


First Impressions tn the ‘ House.” 
(a) From the Government Benches. 
BY E. J. C. MORTON, M.P. 


HOMAS CARLYLE, however great his spiritual insight may have been, 
certainly, himself, believed in the Devil far more earnestly than he believed 
in God; and certainly was far more anxious to get other people to believe 

in the Devil than he was to get them to believe in God. Whenever he found a 
man rash enough to confess to him that he did not believe in the Devil, Carlyle 
used to take him to the House of Commons, show him round, introduce him to 
the members, make him listen to a debate, and then ask him triumphantly whether 
now, after all he had seen and heard, he did not believe in the Devil. 

My brief experience of the House of Commons makes it more difficult than ever 
for me to sympathise with Carlyle’s view. I suppose, like all human institutions, 
tNe House of Commons has defects ; and perhaps I may think I am already able 
to lay my finger on some of those defects; but the excellencies so far outweigh 
the defects that to me Carlyle’s view can only be explained on the theory that the 
defects are those which peculiarly irritated him, while the excellencies belonged to 
the class that ‘least attracted him, and that he was superlatively one of those 
men who 

‘**Compound fdr sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


There are two classes of impressions one receives of the House of Commons, 
as of everything else: first, the superficial ones, which strike one at first sight; and, 
secondly, the more permanent ones, which are forced upon one by a more ripened 
experience. But both superficially, and also more permanently, the characteristic 
of the House of Commons that has most impressed me is its Acndness; and this 
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both with regard to the House as a whole, and also to the members regarded as 
a class of individual men. 

Of course there is plenty of strong party feeling, perhaps plenty of party prejudice, 
perhaps even a disposition to be unfair when a party score is to be made; but, in 
spite of all that, there is a most marked desire on all sides to make things pleasant 
for a new member, to give him a generous hearing, to emphasise everything that 
can be said in his favour, to minimise his defects, and, among all members, to be 
pleased if he succeeds, and to encourage him if he fails. 

This kindness, particularly to new members, must have increased of recent years, 
for it seems to be the only explanation of a change which has undoubtedly taken place 
in the near past. As late as fifteen years ago we used to be told that it was considered 
almost an unpardonable offence for a new member to speak in his first session, and it 
was almost a matter of etiquette for every member making his maiden speech to show 
a becoming nervousness. Mr. Chamberlain has stated publicly that after his first 
election and before he made his maiden speech an experienced member of the House 
advised him not to be too fluent, and asked him if he could not manage to stumble 
a little, and, if possible, break down in a small way, because the House would receive 
his speech all the better. That feeling certainly has not characterised the House this 
Session. We have been engaged in one of the most momentous debates held in the 
House of Commons since the Convention Parliament of 1688, and, on our side at 
least, it has been almost entirely in the hands of new members, and yet the House 
could not have given a kinder reception to any speakers. 

The characteristic of the House of Commons which, in the second place, 
impresses me most strongly, is one which appears on the surface, and yet is confirmed 
by a closer observation—that is, its doy7shness. I have not the least idea of the cause 
of this, but the fact is indubitable. One feels, oneself, as one never has felt since one 
was at school: such scenes as Colonel Saunderson sitting on Mr, Stewart Wallace’s hat, 
and denying that there was any hat under him; the raid made upon the pantry about 
three in the morning of the all-night sitting ; the intense relish that is felt for personal 
chaff in debate, provided always it is good-natured, instances of which occur every 
night, give a freshness to the House of Commons’ atmosphere, the like of which one 
has never breathed since the days of one’s teens. 

The third most remarkable characteristic of the House is one which is commonly 
known, but which more and more deeply impresses itself upon one, when one watches 
it from the inside. I refer to its sincerity in its judgment of its own members. 
In this respect it is the most democratic institution in the British Empire ; and it is 
probably unique among all English bodies in this, that there is not the smallest trace of 
social snobbery about it. Wealth or birth may avail outside the House to get a man 
into it, but once inside they avail nothing to give him a parliamentary position. Among 
those who are at present supporting the Government, there are two new members 
who may almost be said to have made parliamentary reputations already ; they are 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. Michael Davitt. I mention their names in alphabetical 
order, because I do not know to which I ought to give the preference ; and in the case 
of one of these the Conservative party itself resented the personal attack upon him 
into which a somewhat too vehement party feeling betrayed some of its individual 
members. 

What, then, is the explanation of Carlyle’s fierce condemnation of the House of 
Commons? I imagine it to be this, There is a superficial inconsistency between 
the mutual denunciations of the two parties in debate, and the friendly and almost 
affectionate personal relations that exist between the members, though they belong 
to opposite parties. Carlyle’s explanation was, that the mutual denunciations were 
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stage anger, and insincere. It seems to me that the denunciations are perfectly 
sincere, but that the pervading atmosphere of kindness prevents individual members 
from applying these denunciations to one another personally. 

There is, however, I believe, one objection which every new member feels to the 
House of Commons. It is very difficult to work there. The momentary jerking 
from one thing to another, the people who come to see one on every possible subject, 
combined with the natural effort to hear and follow the debate, produce a confusion of 
mind in the midst of which it is extremely difficult to maintain any order in work. 

This objection is one, however, which must be conquerable, because it has been 
actually overcome, by those who administer the business of the nation. Perhaps the 
cause of it is that the House has too much to do. On one day this session questions 
were asked about the Behring Sea fisheries, Uganda, the north-west frontier of India, 
a road in the Hebrides, and Registration. The House of Commons ought to be so 
relieved of its work as to be able to attend to Imperial and Foreign affairs alone. No 
assembly the world has ever seen ever had so wide a range to cover ; and though it may 
almost be described as a House of Specialists, and its collective knowledge is 
enormous, under existing arrangements it is forced to waste its time over minute 
details that might well be delegated to minor Parliaments, and is prevented from 
giving its full energy to the common interests of the three hundred millions of its 
citizens, 

E. J. C. Morron. 


— 


(b) From the Opposition Benches. 
BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P.. 


T would take many pages to record the impressions of a new member in the 
House of Commons; but there are some facts which strike his imagination 
more than others, and therefore may deserve a moment’s thought. No one 

entering the “ House ” for the first time can help being impressed with the stateliness 
of the buildings, the dignity of the architectural surroundings. There is no finer 
building, perhaps, to be found in this country, if in the world. 

The “ House ” itself—the actual Chamber where the members sit—is in accordance 
with the dignity of the remainder. The only objection which can be urged against 
it is the fact that when a big division is expected or a big debate going on there 
is not room for more than half the members to seat themselves—to actually deposit 
their legislative persons on the green leather benches. However, at ordinary times— 
that is, for instance, during, a discussion on the question of a few paltry millions 
.for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the total alteration of our system of 
rating—there is no great overcrowding, and often a moderate-sized drawing-room 
would hold every one present. Above. all things, the Speaker contributes to the 
dignity of the Commons. Grave, with impassive face, he sits, the very embodiment 
of. the dignity of the House. No one can help being struck by the obedience 
willingly accorded by all—Radical and Conservative, Ulstermen and Nationalist, 
alike ; and equally striking is the marvellous display of tact in smoothing down 
injured feelings—and Members are extremely sensitive—and, on the other hand, 
in showing firmness where a strong hand is needed, daily exercised by the present 
occupant of the Chair, 

The sittings of the House begin daily with a particular form of prayers, and 

it may not be out of place to quote a passage which often contrasts very strangely 
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with the party turmoil which, a few minutes later, begins to rage across the floor 
of the House: 

“And grant that we, having Thy fear always before our eyes, and laying aside 
all private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the result of all our counsels 
may be to the glory of Thy blessed Name, the maintenance of true religion and 
justice, the safety, honour, and happiness of the Queen, the publick wealth, peace 
and tranquillity of the Realm, and the uniting and knitting together of the hearts 
of all persons and estates within the same in true Christian love and charity one 
towards another.” 

Outwardly, at least, the opposite is sometimes the case. 

Question time is full of interest for those desirous of accumulating information ; 
questions of foreign policy,—generally inopportune,—questions on trade-returns, on 
local grievances, on postal facilities to inaccessible and remote districts, on imaginary 
wrongs, on every question that the human, or rather the parliamentary, mind can 
conceive. The Minister generally avoids giving a direct answer, and often skilfully 
evades the point. Small blame to him if he does so, as a large proportion of 
questions could be far better answered, in the interests of all, by a call at the 
Government Office concerned, and a five minutes’ interview with the head clerk of 
the department. 

The members’ attitudes as they sit present a bewildering variety of poses, but 
there are three chief styles: the recumbent, or somnolent, style, chiefly affected by 
the front benches, ‘obliged, as they are, to listen continually, as a matter of duty, 
to the endless flow of talk; the contented, after-dinner style—arms folded, and a 
general look of satisfaction; and the alert attitude, ready to trip up the hon. 
member who may be speaking,—head forward, sitting nearly bolt upright, eager 
to speak or contradict. 

It would be libellous to describe in print individual attitudes, but the reader will 
find them in the excellent sketches of Mr. Harry Furniss. 

Now as to the hats. There are, as far as one can notice, about an equal number 
of hatted and unhatted gentlemen. The etiquette as to the instant removal of a hat 
when a member rises to go out or speak is very strict. We have a few, very few, who 
do not admit the tyranny of the chimney-pot hat, and their eccentricity no doubt is 
rewarded by greater comfort. ‘The hat is near the hair; and wonderful, here also, is 
the variety of style. There are golden, positively golden, locks ; there are heads with 
long, artistic, semi-Italian hair, and almost every possible variety of hirsute adornment, 
One fact is remarkable. The supporters of the Government are, as a rule, either 
bearded or clean shaven, and few have moustache or whiskers. On the Opposition 
side the reverse is the case. I wonder if it is considered more revolutionary to 
be clean shaven. Possibly to be clean shaven gives a look of greater earnestness 
to the human countenance, and the modern Gladstonian is nothing if not “ earnest.” 
Beards also suggest concealed wisdom and the reverence due to age. Every hon. 
member on entering bows when he approaches the table of the House, or turns. up, 
either gangway. No one can help being struck with the different styles of these 
bows. ‘There is every shade, from the familiar nod to the bow worthy of any 
courtier in the time of Elizabeth. Then as to the actual speeches. ‘There. are 
many men on both sides with special knowledge on special subjects; but they talk 
little, as a rule. The real talking—the continual flow of discussion—is mainly 
carried on by a comparatively few members. The Government bench has to talk 
on nearly every subject, and the Opposition front bench has equally to reply. The 
really fine orators in the House are, so far as a new member’s humble opinion is of 
any value, very limited in numbers. Some say there are six only who are first-rate 
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—there are others who put the figure at ten—but this is the outside figure I have 
ever heard mentioned. Still no one can help being impressed by the fact that the 
standard is a high one, and many lesser lights—though, perhaps, at present in the 
nebulous form—are stars in the firmament of the Provincial platform. 

The temper of the House is a remarkable feature. Sometimes it listens pleased 
and cordial ; sometimes a speech, very likely intrinsically excellent, is nearly drowned 
by the colloquial chatter of the’ unwilling listeners. At other times it is displeased, 
and shows it. When the general chatter changes to a distinct noise, and rises about 
two tones in value, the Speaker, if he is wise, will take a hint. Of course I mean 
a general noise. A violent party-speech is certain to provoke equally applause and 
protestations and ironical cheers. ‘The law of a successful party-speech seems 
to be that if you excite opposition intensely, you must also endeavour to excite a 
corresponding amount of sympathy for your own side; and, moreover, a full house 
is always less easy to please than a comparatively empty one. ‘There is something 
also remarkable about the kindness and indulgence always extended to maiden 
speeches. ‘The fact of political virginity always arouses sympathy, maybe because 
many remember their own trials on the occasion. As to the Ministers, they are 
more often attacked than any one else, on account of their responsible positions ; 
and the way they take blame or rebuke is very different in different cases. There 
is the Minister who shuts his eyes, leans back, and, apparently profoundly asleep, 
seems to ignore the fact that he is the person on whom the attack is being made. 
But in reality no single word escapes him, and the reply oftentimes is a witness 
to this fact. Again, there is the impassive mode, with a half-contemptuous smile, 
a consciousness of intellectual superiority, very likely fully justified, and a few short 
sentences straight and to the point are the result. Then there is the Minister 
who wriggles, whispers nervously to his colleagues, and makes eventually an 
explanation undoubtedly clever, but undeniably obscure. As to styles of oratory 
there are instances of every kind, from tub-thumping to academic reasoning. 

Nothing is more pleasant to see than the milk of human kindness entering into 
this wordy warfare. A touch of kindness makes the whole House vibrate with 
sympathy. Such a case occurred the other day, when a word or two said by one whose 
position makes it all the more remarkable, and more deft in its expression and utterance 
than the remarks of probably any other living man, touched the chord of feeling in a 
most marked way. It was not so much the cheering, but the feeling that followed, 
that was remarkable. Of other men and things connected with the ‘House one could 
write volumes. In conclusion, there are few, I think, who in their hearts do not feel 
that some direct or indirect influences for good have been gained in the House, and 
the reward for taking ever so small a part in the government of one’s own country 
must be ever very attractive to a mind not entirely destitute of patriotism. The 
House as a legislative machine—that is, in its capacity for making laws—is no 
doubt slow in working; but whether this is a disadvantage or not is a question 
of opinion. At any rate, until an Imperial Parliament for the whole Empire can 
be devised, and until a workable scheme of Imperial Federation is proposed by 
a responsible statesman, it is our only means for law-making. Its members, as they 
ought to-be, are of “all sorts and conditions of men” ; and whatever may be urged 
against the House of Commons as to its methods of procedure, no one can deny 
that, as a whole, the House is for poor and rich alike a fairly representative assembly 
of the many interests in the United Kingdom. 

Joun Scorr Montacvu. 








